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2. A Plan for Libraries. By a Friend of Education. Andover. 


THERE are two methods of instruction, oral and written. Were 
mankind to be deprived of one of these methods, perhaps the privi- 
lege of oral instruction should be retained in preference to that 
which is written. The majority of mankind may be more easily 
induced to attend to oral teaching. When once, however, a thirst 
for information is produced, the greatest good it would seem, is to 
be derived from the press. The comparative advantages of the two 
methods have been particularly described by rhetoricians and others. 
Great efforts, for example, have been made and immense good 
effected by means of a learned ministry, and by discourses from the 
pulpit; but might not proportionable benefit be reaped from the 
establishment of a judiciously selected number of books in every 
parish, and a wise system of distribution ? 

_ The art of printing constitutes the principal advantage for the 
improvement of mankind which distinguishes modern times from 
past ages. The press has with propriety been called the lever that 
moves the moral world. It becomes an instrument of mischief or 
utility, according to the use that is made of it; a poisonous foun- 
tain, the exhalations of whose streams infect the moral atmosphere 
with disease and death, or a river of life whose waters “ are for the 
healing of the nations.” It is by the press that every family may, 
and, we believe, will, eventually possess the Bible; nor will the full 
triumphs of which the art of printing is susceptible be realized and 
Witnessed till every individual can have ready access to the best 
works on religion, science, and literature, which will present sub- 
jects for investigation sufficient to occupy all the time that his situ- 
ation and circumstances can admit. 

It should be the prominent object of benevolence to instruct the 
whole community of mind. Colleges and schools cannot fully effect 
this. Richly endowed academical institutions may produce an aris- 
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tocracy of learning; but they cannot supply the great body of the 
people with a sufficiency of mental food. Even the ability to read 
the best books will be insufficient to the public wants, unless these 
books are at hand, and in a sense pressed upon the notice of all. 
But is there no remedy, no adequate source and means of supply ? 
Yes!—From the cheapness and facilities of the press, with the 
assistance of some well-contrived and practicable system, the longed 
for privileges and benefits may be brought to bear upon the whole 
community of mind. 

The improvement of the press and the extension of its beneficent 
instrumentality, are objects of the highest moment to representative 
governments; for their prosperity is inseparable from the intelli- 
gence as well as the virtue of the people. An intelligent commu- 
nity cannot exist without the assistance of the press. Although 
they might be a virtuous and religious people, yet without this 
handmaid they cannot be capable of appreciating their civil and 
social privileges, or of protecting their rights. ‘The advantages of 
the press are equally conducive to the prosperity of benevolent 
institutions; for it requires an intelligent community to be duly con- 
vinced of their importance, and to know how to render their instru- 
mentality fully available. If we examine the history of benevolent 
institutions, we shall find that they have not only been founded, but 
mainly supported by the most intelligent part of the community. 
We may also confidently predict that in proportion to the diffusion 
and further enlargement of intelligence will be the birth and the 
healthy growth of benevolent institutions. But never can these be 
placed on a footing, not even proposed and contemplated, without 
the co-operation of the whole community, and the hearty acceptance 
of such aids by every one of its members. 

But what are the practical measures which may be proposed to 
render the press more beneficially effvctive than has ever yet been 
realized, and so as to produce the greatest earthly good that can rea- 
sonably be anticipated? In answer, three things appear to demand 
particular notice; viz. the selection, the cheapness, and the circula- 
tion of works published. 

It is a maxim that the best works should be thoroughly studied 
in preference to coursing over a large field of inferior writings. 
Legendum potius multum, quam multa. Let the mind be preoccu- 
pied with useful reading, and not only will a taste be acquired for 
studies and pursuits of a beneficial character, but there will bea 
proportioned disrelish for frivolous or less useful reading. Some 
one has said, ** Let the bushel be first filled with wheat and there 
will be no room for chaff.” Important as it is to be well versed in 
books, it is of still greater moment that reading should be of the 
proper kind. Not afew can say, if they had been directed in a 
judicious course of reading, not only would the loss of time have 
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been prevented, but the truth of the remark would not have been 
so applicable to them, that “to acquire the art of forgetting 1s as 
desirable as to acquire the art of remembering.” 

Nothing can be more obvious than that in reading, a judicious selec- 
tion should be made from the works issued from the press. But can 
we assert that the majority of any community are competent judges 
in such a case 2? This would be too broad a statement, and one which 
experience contradicts. What, then, can be done? ‘The following 
proposal is made: Let a judicious and competent committee, in whom 
the public will place confidence, be appointed, that they may direct 
their attention to the subject, and recommend works to the public. 
The committee could ascertain the value of a book before they 
recommend it. They would feel a public responsibility so as to 
beget particular attention to the subject; and this would give them 
a decided advantage over even other well-informed persons, whose 
attention might have been seldom directed to such an end. 

This committee could likewise attend to the purchase of books, 

and also by recommendation effect the publication of many. They 
could furnish works cheaper than could otherwise be obtained. The 
expense of publication is an obstacle to more extensive circulation. 
But few purchase so large a collection as they desire to possess: 
expense prevents them. ‘To obviate this difficulty, libraries in many 
places have been established. The utility and practicability of 
libraries have long been proved by experience. By their aid, at 
small outlay, access to valuable depositories of books can be ob- 
tained. ‘That the great body of the people may derive the greatest 
advantages which the press can afford, they must have libraries pro- 
vided for them; and the deficiency of the privileges which they 
derive from the press will generally be in proportion to the neglect 
of libraries. In order, therefore, that the benefits of the press may 
be most effectually extended through the committee, a system of 
libraries with a publishing committee should be commenced. 
_ These principles have been acted upon scparately, but not con- 
jointly. ‘There have been committees to supervise works for the 
press, but not connected with a system of libraries. On the other 
hand, libraries have been established, but not under the superin- 
tendence of a publishing committee. Accordingly, they have not 
flourished, or have not been productive of the good anticipated. 
Systematic and matured measures were wanting. System is as 
useful in the moral as in the natural world; and a system to esta- 
blish libraries may be as practicable as a system for the establish- 
ment of any benevolent institution. 

Such are the more general ideas which the plan of the American 
writer embraces, and which he recommends to the consideration of 
the united governmertt of his country, and also to that of each sepa- 
rate State. It appears that in America libraries are sometimes 
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attached to churches; but, he says, without the proper and antici- 
pated results. We do not think that in Great Britain the benefits 
from like provisions would be greater if similarly instituted and 
superintended. In fact, we are not laying before our readers the 
character of the plan of the Transatlantic writer with the view of 
urging its literal adoption in this country. Our purpose is merely, 
by comparing it with that which has been in operation in districts of 
Scotland, to show that were libraries established in every parish and 
in every defined locality of the land, upon some footing and accord- 
ing to some such principles as will be developed more particularly 
than has yet been done in our outline, the potency of the press and 
the blessings of which it might be rendered the handmaiden, would, 
we believe, be wonderfully greater than have ever yet been wit- 
nessed. 

The principles and details of the system proposed are thus intro- 
duced :—that libraries may be commenced as extensively as possible, 
on a plan that will secure a regular increase of their number,— 
‘‘ First, let a committee of judicious men, in whom the public will 
place confidence, be appointed to recommend books to be purchased 
or published, at stated periods of one or two years, for these libraries; 
and likewise, to superintend the pecuniary, and other concerns of 
the libraries. Secondly, these libraries are to be supported by sub- 
scriptions, by the purchase of shares, or in some other method, which 
may appear more practicable, each church receiving an amount of 
books, in proportion to the amount of its subscription. Thirdly, let 
an agent be appointed to visit the churches, and attend to the con- 
cerns of the libraries, as may appear advisable.” 

The American writer next proceeds to allow Mr. Brown to 
explain the Scottish system of Itinerating Libraries, particularly as 
developed and tested in the Kast Lothian or Haddington district, 
and to compare it with that of the Zoca/, which he would prefer. 

‘The primary feature of the Scottish libraries is their itinerating 
character. ‘The books are formed into divisions of fifty volumes each. 
One of these divisions is stationed in a place for two years, and the 
books are issued to all persons about twelve years of age, who will 
take care of them. After that period, it is removed to another town 
or village, and a new division is sent in its stead, which, after other 
two years, is again exchanged for another. Thus a perpetual succes- 
sion of new books is introduced into each town and village, and by 
this means the interest of the readers is very effectually kept up; 
whereas, it is thought by Mr. Brown, owing to the stationary cha- 
racter of libraries in country places, that the interest in them, after 
a few years subsides. At the time when he drew up the Memoir, 
he states, that the issues of certain Itinerating Libraries were as 
follows: of new books at Haddington to subscribers, on an average 
of the two preceding years, nearly eight and a half times per annum 
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for each volume: the gratuitous issues at Haddington, Gifford, 
Salton, Aberlady, North Berwick, Belhaven, and Spot have been 
seven times for each volume; and the issues of the books of the 
whole establishment (amounting to upwards of 2000 volumes) have, 
so far as reported, been five tines for each volume,—or 10,000 issues 
of the whole. Such was the interest in several places, during the 
winter season, excited by tliese libraries, that the whole of the books 
have been issued at one time, so that not a volume was left. The 
primary object of the Itinerating libraries is to promote the interests 
of religion, and a large proportion of the books have accordingly a 
religious character; yet aconsiderable number belong to history, bio- 
eraphy, travels, and arts and sciences popularly handled. 

Now, observe what is the scheme which the American writer would 
prefer. He begins with stating that a considerable number of the 
Itinerating books ‘combine amusement with instruction,” and that 
the libraries have been open for “ gratuitous distribution.” He then 
remarks that if, on the system of Local libraries, a considerable 
number of the works were of a popular kind and gratuitously given, 
he apprehends the readers would not be fewer than those mentioned 
by Mr. Brown, especially where the population is so dense as that 
of the district quoted. According to the number of subscribers . 
Haddington named, viz. 162, when there were eight and a half issues 
of each volume, the number of issues from the fifty volumes will be 
found to be 425, which on an average gives to each subscriber less 
than three voluines per annum; no very great amount, nor such as 
presents any strong apparent reasons for removing the fifty volumes 
tc another station after two years. Again, the number of volumes 
issued gratuitously, especially in populous places, and even the fact 
that sometimes the whole of the books have been issued at once, it 
is argued, are not circumstances which prove that the interest awak- 
ened is inseparable from the system of étinerating. From any 
system of gratuitous distribution equal results might be expected. 

The small interest felt in stationary libraries of which Mr. Brown 
speaks, does not necessarily result from their being stationary. The 
selection may have been injudicious; the people may not have pos- 
sessed a taste for reading, which no system of libraries could speedily 
beget. The peculiar advantage resulting from the I[tinerating 
libraries is stated to be, that by means of the perpetual succession 
of new books the interest of the readers is very effectually kept up. 
But on the system of Local libraries likewise, at regular periods of 
one or two years, a similar succession might be provided, as will 
afterwards be shown. Besides, although the love of novelty properly 
regulated is productive of good, and it be impossible to restrain it 
entirely without violating a wise law of nature, still there is danger 
of cultivating this love beyond its relative value. Might not a Local 
system meet even in this repect all the rightful demands ? 
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The author of the Plan has a note to the following effect, when 
noticing the want of a taste for reading, and alluding to the likel 
means of awakening it: in the report of the committee of the 
American Lyceums, it is stated, he says, that a deep and general 
regret is expressed on account of town and village libraries being but 
little resorted to, but that the cause for the regret is removed by the 
meetings of Lyceums. The moment young people come together 
for mutual instruction in subjects of useful knowledge they call for 
books. The old library is looked up to, or a new one is joined; 
and when the members are not conversing with each other, they are 
perhaps conversing with their books. 

Mr. Brown has said that a second important feature of the Itine- 
rating libraries is their cheapness, a circumstance which must ever 
be of importance in any scheme of benevolence. When the object 
is to supply not a single town or village with a library, but a whole 
country, a saving of expense comes to be a primary desideratum. A 
single library of fifty \\.i\umes, with book case, catalogue, labels, &c., 
may be provided for from £10 to £12, although much may depend 
on the kind of books wanted, and whether they have been recently 
published. However, very good divisions may be sclected for from 
£8 to £10. ‘Taking the medium of these rates, viz. £10, the fol- 
lowing number of libraries, he calculates, might be established for 
the sum stated— 


1 foravillage . . .... . . £10 
5 for a district of villages . . . . 50 
50 foracounty . . . .. . . .« 500 


The author of the Memoir goes on to remark that, supposing the 
books in these libraries to be read on an average annually in the 
proportion which has just been stated, that is, five times for each 
volume, this in twenty years, the period which a library is found 
to last, will amount to 100 issues for every volume, or 5000 issues 
for the whole of the books in each library; and 250,000 issues for 
the whole of the books in fifty libraries. And he doubts whether 
so much good as may be anticipated from such a number of well- 
chosen libraries, could be effected at so small an expense by almost 
any other means. 

The American writer does not see why all the causes which favour 
the cheapness of Itinerating libraries, might not in a superior 
degree favour Local libraries. At the same time he does not admit 
that the mere fact of supplying a greater number of books than any 
other system proves that the plan is preferable, any more than that 
ministers ought to itinerate, because they could by so doing preach 
a greater number of sermons and produce more excitement than if 
they remained stationary. 


Mr. Brown mentions as a third important characteristic of Itine- 
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rating libraries, that there is in them a principle of Self-production. 
This, he says, is a principle which is found in few schemes of bene- 
volence. Originally all-the Itinerating libraries were entirely gra- 
tuitous,—only a small box was attached to each library, to afford 
the readers an opportunity of giving any small donation they might 
think proper; but some years after a plan was adopted of keeping 
new books at Haddington for the use of all persons who gave a small 
annual subscription, to the value of double the amount of their 
whole contribution, and the plan was extended to other towns. 
This arrangement, it is declared, has been attended with complete 
success. !’icvious to the adoption of this measure, the greatest 
number of annual subscribers did not exceed eight ; but at the time 
when the Memoir was drawn up they amounted to 102, year after 
year regularly increasing. In consequence of there being stations 
for new books in different towns, it was found practicable to fur- 
nish the subscribers with a much greater number of recent publi- 
cations, by means of a mutual exchange between these places than 
would have been practicable had the plan been limited to a single 
town. By the subscriptions, too, the means are in part furnished 
for providing new books im the following year. 

At first the books were issued gratuitously from the libraries to 
which there were no subscriptions; for it was feared that if a pay- 
ment was demanded, however small, it might essentially impede the 
success of the Itinerating scheme, one principal object of which was 
to bring the books within the reach of the whole population, par- 
ticularly of the young, whom it is of peculiar importance to form to 
habits of reading and reflection. As soon, however, as a spirit of 
reading was discovered to have been awakened, a small payment at 
the rate of a penny a volume was proposed to be required, which, 
it was calculated, would, together with lending out the books when 
new to subscribers of 5s., bring in for each division the sum of 
20s. a year; this sum, as the number of libraries increased, becoming 
the fruitful parent of other new libraries. 

Such facts and proposals set the author of the Memoir upon a 
train of sanguine speculation which is far from uninteresting. He 
says, if a British and Foreign Library Society were established in 
London, and were able to raise £5000 a year for the formation of 
such libraries, they might, within a moderate period of time, cover 
the whole of Europe with such Institutions, by getting up divisions 
of fifty volumes each, with book-cases, &c., granting them on loan 
for 25s. a year, which many individuals would willingly pay, as 
they might more than reimburse themselves by lending out the 
books. This scheme in the course of fifty years, it is calculated, 
might establish 990,152 libraries, which, “ taking the population 
of the globe at six hundred millions, would provide libraries for 
nearly every 600 of the inhabitants.” 
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The author of the Memoir, however, is not so chimerical as to 
expect that circumstances will soon be propitious to the adoption 
and realization of this universal scheme ; and therefore makes use 
of this much more limited suggestion, viz., that if a Society, such 
as he has supposed, were established for Great Britain and Iveland, 
there might in twenty years be instituted a library for every 524. 
persons, taking the population at 20,000,000; and in twenty-five 
years, for every 294 persons. The latter, he says, would be a com- 
plete supply for the wants of the whole population ; and since the 
principal object of these Itinerating libraries is to promote the 
knowledge and influence of religion, they would possess much of 
the nature of a Home Missionary Institution; while in our colonies 
and in new settlements the system would be of prodigious advan- 
tage. So much for the Self-Productive principle, according to 
Mr. Brown. But even this is not all. 

There is in the system “a principle of Permanency.” This 
results from the same cause as that which produces their self-exten- 
sion, viz. the contribution from each library of 25s. or 30s. a year. 
If the machinery were once fairly sct in motion, it would by this 
means, it is argued, perpetuate itself. If the system be self-pro- 
ductive, it must be self-perpetuating. ‘‘ Both are the results of a 
principle similar to that by which the great Creator has provided 
for the extension and perpetuation of the different races of animals 
and vegetables in the world.” 

Having for some considerable space allowed Mr. Brown to have 
all the talk to himself, let us now turn to the suggestions and argu- 
ments of the author of the Plan for local libraries. 

I cannot perceive, says the American writer, that the term self- 
production is applicable to the system of Itinerating libraries more 
than to any branch of trade, where the income is sufficient to pay 
the interest and make good the capital, by the time of its exhaus- 
tion. It is a term, at any rate, that cannot be applied to Itinerating 
more than to Local libraries, the income of which would be equiva- 
lent to the reimbursement of the capital. Nor is the principle of 
permanency of a more peculiar nature. Any system of libraries 
will be permanent where there is an annual expenditure for books 
sufficient to support the system. Libraries will probably command 
an income equivalent to their value; but a system of libraries must 
be attended with labour and expense. The self-extension and the 
self-production of the itinerating system are no more similar to the 
self-extension and the self-production of different races of the ani- 
mal and the vegetable kingdoms, than the extension and production 
of the fence which encloses the plantations of the farmer are similar 


to the spontaneous growth of trees from their own germinating 
power. 
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As to the comparative cheapness of the Itinerating and the Local 
systems, this point receives a particular examination. 

That the comparative advantages of both systems, at the same 
expense, may appear in the strongest light, the American writer 
confines his remarks on their relative value by an application to a 
single parish. On the system of Itinerating libraries, as they are 
removed once in two years, and as they are stated to last 20 years, 
there would be ten removals. While, therefore, not more than 50 
volumes remain in a station, in 20 years 500 volumes are circulated 
through each station; the expense of which to each station may be 
only 25s. or 50s. perannum. Whether the cost of books would be 
greater or less in America than in Scotland, the relative value of 
the two systems will be sustained, by supposing the expense to be 
the same. It is stated by Mr. Brown that £10 will purchase 50 
volumes; therefore 25s. would purchase something more than 6 
volumes; therefore a Local library in 20 years, at the expense of 
25s. per annum would amount to 125 volumes. At first view, a 
Local library appears to disadvantage. But the advantages of an 
Itinerating library will grow less when it is considered that the 
majority of subscribers will not, probably, read more than two 
thirds or three fourths of the volumes before they are removed to 
another station ; perhaps not more than one half of the 50 volumes 
would be read by a large proportion of the subscribers in two years. 
According to the results described of the system in Haddington, 
only about one ninth of the volumes were read by the subscribers 
in two years. <A pressure of business, of sickness, as well as absence 
from home, may deprive subscribers of an opportunity to read ; or 
the books may be in the hands of other subscribers, a circumstance 
which may very frequently happen among a dense population, where 
there are only 50 volumes in a library. As those books only which 
subscribers have an opportunity to read are of any value to them, 
one third or one fourth of an Itinerating library, in estimating the 
comparative value, must be deducted. If one third of 500 volumes 
be deducted, which would be circulated in a station, in twenty 
years there will remain about 333 volumes ; and if one-fourth, there 
will remain 375 volumes. 


But the books of a Local library could be perused at leisure; if 


circumstances prevented the reading of them at one time, they 
could be read at another. The books might be lent to subscribers 
for a longer time than the books of an Itinerating library. The 
majority of volumes would deserve to be read twice or thrice. 
Other comparative advantages for people in sickness, or requiring 
a particular book, are stated as belonging to a Local library. 

The author of the Local plan goes on to reduce the odds as to 
the number of volumes read between the two systems, and also as 
to the cheapness of the schemes, until he thinks he has clearly 
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proved the one he proposes to be superior. We pass over not a 
few of his drier calculations, in order to give an abstract of some 
curious and obviously sensible suggestions. 

There are works, he observes, such as commentaries on the 
Bible, to which people wish to have constant access. Itinerating 
libraries could never regularly supply such standard books ; and it 
is doubtful whether by Local libraries the desideratum could be 
satisfactorily contrived. Still, suppose that in one parish ten fami- 
lies expended 12 dollars each for the purchase of Scott’s Bible, this 
would amount to 120 dollars for the ten families. If each Bible 
consisted of six volumes, there would be sixty volumes; which, if 
deposited in a library, would furnish sixty families with one volume 
each, and thirty families with two volumes. ach family, at the 
expense of two dollars, could keep one volume on hand, and the 
ten families would be at the expense of only 20 dollars instead of 
120. If one volume should not be adequate to the demands of a 
family, perhaps three volumes would; and then the expense would 
be lessened one half. On the Local system, the agent could con- 
sult the wishes of the subscribers, and supply them with such 
volumes and books as they required. 

The population of America is migratory, and increasing with 
almost unexampled rapidity. If Itinerating libraries should be 
preferable among the more dense and stationary communities of 
Europe, yet they may not be adapted to the New World. 

A prominent advantage in any country in favour of Local libra- 
ries, is, that a larger edition of the same work could be published 
or purchased on this system, than on that of Itinerating libraries. 
Mr. Brown speaks of the advantages which would accrue to the 
system he recommends, from publishing a large edition of the same 
work, saying, ‘* he should not wonder though the price of the books 
should be gradually reduced to a half or a fourth of what they cost 
at the commencement of the scheme.” But whatever great advan- 
tages might attend the Itinerating system from the publication of 
books, the advantages of a similar kind resulting from the Local 
plan, it is asserted, would be ten times greater. If Itinerating 
libraries should be commenced in 1000 stations, they could com- 
mand the publication or purchase of only 100 copies of the same 
work, because every station must have different books. But Local 
libraries could publish as many copies of a work as there were 
stations; and one thousand stations could command an edition of 
one thousand copies at the least. 

The value of works is often increased by—it often principally 
depends on—the earliness of the information which they communl- 
cate. This is especially the case with periodicals. They give 
information chiefly of the events that are transpiring at the time of 
their publication. Most of what has occurred a considerable length 
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of time back ceases to interest. Although many of the books 
selected for a library ought never to lose their interest, yet there 
are others which awaken the greatest curiosity immediately on their 

ublication. Such are travels, memoirs, &c. At different times, 
public attention is occupied by different subjects. Doctrines have 
their eras. Now, on the plan of Local libraries, books could be 
specdily circulated; while on the other system one half of the sta- 
tions could not receive the books, till from ten to twenty years had 
elapsed after their publication. 

Of two projected models for improvement in machinery, that one 
would be preferable, ceteris paribus, which should be most suscep- 
tible of still further improvement. In many inventions important 
alterations and modifications are suggested after they are carried 
into operation. Apply this principle to libraries. There is a stiff- 
ness in the Itinerating system; if you bend it you break it. The 
other plan would be more pliant and plastic, especially in America, 
the proper soil for the growth and development of individuality, of 
talent, and new enterprize. 

In forming some estimate of the expense which a parish would 
incur in establishing a library, there ought to be taken into account 
its influence with whatever is calculated to improve the mind and 
heart. Let it therefore receive that consideration and patronage 
which, among other objects of utility, its relative importance 
demands. 

Would the expense of a library be extravagant and dispropor- 
tioned, if a parish, which paid a salary to their minister of five or 
six hundred dollars per annum, and some ten or fifteen hundred for 
the education of their children, should subscribe one or two hundred 
per annum for the support of a library? Certainly an expense of 
20s. yearly would bear but a very small proportion to the relative 
importance of libraries, 

It would add greatly to the influence of the Local system, the 
author of the Plan thinks, were the librarians to become agents to 
obtain subscribers; and a part of the income might be paid to them 
for their labour. On the system of Itinerating libraries, it is pro- 
posed for the librarians to act gratuitously. But there seems to be 
no good reason why such functionaries should labour without remu- 
neration, while the subscribers were deriving important benefits 
from their labours. A librarian might be as unable to devote his 
time gratuitously as the subscribers to pay. But if he should be 
able, it is doubtful whether he would be sufficiently interested in 
the prosperity of the library, without a remuneration for his toil 
and trouble. 

_ With regard to donations or contributions, and also the furnish- 
ing the poor with the privileges of Local libraries, it is supposed 
that enough might be obtained to defray the expenses of the com- 
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mittee and agent, if not likewise to pay a part of the expenses of 
the books; while with respect to supplying the poor, it is urged 
that this ought to be a primary consideration. Parishes could fur- 
nish their own needy portion of the people with the privileges of 
the libraries; they could adopt such regulations as would suit 
their particular condition, and carry into practical effect a fine yet 
simple scheme of charity. 

The success of a Local system of libraries would depend, in a 
great measure, on its adaptation to answer the wishes of the com- 
munity, and to attract general patronage. But ditferences of 
opinion, and the various prejudices of different religious societies, 
must be taken into the calculation; and which would probably pre- 
vent in many instances agreement with regard to the choice of 
particular books, unless some wise and obviously fair arrangements 
were devised. At the same time it is not likely that a community 
would be generally opposed to a scheme so far as its object was to 
promote education in human knowledge. ‘Then, with respect to 
religious instruction, different societies might be supplied with such 
books as they may desire. Leading men of different sects, it is 
suggested by our author, should belong to the committee, and such 
books as they might approve of would be acceptable to persons of 
their own persuasion. 

One thing more respecting the accommodation of the principles 
of the Local system to the wishes of all. Some persons have a 
taste for reading works of the imagination; others prefer philoso- 
phical works. Some incline to one department of study, and others 
to another. The inquiry is, could not the books which compose a 
library be arranged in different classes, so that people might sub- 
scribe for the privilege of taking out of one class or more, as they 
might be disposed, and without subscribing for a share in the whole 
library 2? Books may be arranged in different classes; and such a 
distribution, although involving a more complex manner of conduct- 
ing a library, yet there is nothing unintelligible or necessarily con- 
fused in the principle of it. Quite the contrary. One reason why 
books belonging to a collection remain on the shelves uncalled for 
is, that the subscribers have no inclination to read them. But if 
they subscribed only for the class which was to their taste, there 
would be no room for the complaint referred to. 

Having now given an account and an abstract both of the Itine- 
rating and of the Local schemes,—of that described by Mr. Brown, 
and the other by an American propounder, we shall add a few sen- 
tences upon the character and importance of libraries. 

An interesting speculation has been pursued on the utility of 
groves and beautiful scenery; in which it is maintained that the 
inhabitants become more attac!:ed to places where these are cult- 
vated. Groves and beautiful scenery afford azreeable, and frequently 
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rofitable amusement. But of how much greater utility would a 
valuable library prove, where the highest efforts of the genius, taste, 
and talent of the present and past ages are collected! Of how much 
ereater value would a good library prove to a person, though sur- 
rounded with the rough scenery of Iceland, than if he were sur- 
rounded with the richest and most beautiful landscape which a 
tropical clime can display while destitute of the intellectual benefits 
and delights which books afford ! 

The utility of a library, as compared with the various works of art 
and taste, can never be placed in any second rank. ‘The following 
anecdote related of Dr. Franklin shows his opinion on this subject, 
and contains at the same time a characteristic reproof. A subscrip- 
tion being requested of him to purchase a bell for a meeting-house, 
he refused to contribute for such a purpose; but presented a dona- 
tion to the church for the purchase of a library; stating the reason 
to be, that ‘* he preferred sense to sound.” 

Instead of comparing libraries with other methods for improve- 
ment, as though they could be separated, it would be more proper 
to consider them as constituent parts of all sorts of improvement, 
seeing that they store and gratify the mind; libraries are necessary 
to promote the great interests of education; they are inseparable 
from the highest prosperity and benefits of sabbath schools, as well 
as of colleges and all other literary and scientific institutions. They 
are eminently serviceable to the ministry, independent of their 
direct usefulness to the church. ‘They supply preachers with con- 
stant nutriment to their minds by new information and by recalling 
what may be forgotten, and also by preparing congregations to 
comprehend and relish what is delivered in their hearing. In short, 
a system of libraries, spread over any land, if chosen, established, 
and regulated by wise and good men, could not be overrated, even 
if it were said to be worthy to stand by the side of our greatest 
institutions,—our Bible, our missionary, and our school societies. 
And, not to dwell longer on benefits and worthiness, subscriptions 
for the formation and establishment of libraries in every village, 
cluster of hamlets, and defined portion of a county or parish, would 
be for the direct benefit of the subscribers; and more especially for 
the benefit of their children. Whereas the only recompense to the 
contributors to some other institutions of great public utility is, the 
satisfaction of doing good. 

We have made use of the Memoir relative to the Itinerating sys- 
tem, which is not a very recent publication ; and also of the plan 
by the American writer, not with the expectation that either the 
one or the other will be established and maintained by the authority 
of Government, not even by any great society of philanthropists, to 
an extent to embrace the British empire. Our purpose has merely 
been to indicate and to recommend the adoption of some scheme of 
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libraries by every parish of the country, especially in landward 
parts, so as to beget and satisfy a taste for good and useful reading, 
Such institutions would mightily aid the cause of a grand system of 
national education, go hand in hand and reciprocate with it, even in 
its best developed condition. There cannot be a district in Great 
Britain or Ireland but has wealthy and benevolent persons con- 
nected with it, who would feel it a pleasure and a profit to counte- 
nance and support a library more or less akin in principle and 
details to the systems we have been describing; and if but one 
institution of the kind is suggested and established in consequence 
of what has appeared in our pages, our labour will be more than 
rewarded. 





Art. IIl.—Fragments of Italy and the Rhine-Land. By the Rev. T. H, 
Wuitr, M.A. London: Pickering. 


A SCHOLAR, a gentleman, a poet, has written this volume. We 
say a poet; for Mr. White is endowed with an imagination that is 
so rich and fertile that the most common or most frequently des- 
cribed things are rendered fresh and charming by him,—charming, 
although the object may be otherwise repulsive or disagreeably 
associated in one’s mind, by the beauty and tasteful judgment with 
which he brings out its character and lineaments; a poet, for while 
his mind is stored with lovely images, drawn from what he has 
observed and studied, he has the faculty of seizing upon the main 
points, and possesses a most happy skill in the art of subordinating, 
to the production of fine harmonies. His style, too, is so remark- 
ably compact that it does not occupy much more space than had his 
ideas been thrown into the form of blank verse. 

With regard to his opinions and sentiments, this feature cannot 
fail to recommend the volume; they are his own. And yet there 
is no obtrusive, affected singularity at least in the manner of them. 
They are characteristic, but not, to appearance, the result of any 
anxiety to be original. Again, these Fragments obviously contain 
the living impressions which the author experienced, we should say 
at moments when his mind was most susceptible, in finest tone, 
and when first moved. These impressions may not always be just, 
but they have an individuality about them that is agreeable; they 
may be too strong, or such as no other person would experience, 
but they are informing. On these accounts scenes and routes 
which multitudes of tourists have described are by Mr. White’s pen 
made the reverse of stale and wearisome; for they become to 4 
considerable degree new. 

The matter of the book is weightier and more select than had it 
been a regular narrative, a continuous description of what was seen, 
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felt, and gathered. It consists of Fragments, as the title properly 
announces; and which have the character and the value of the 
choicer portions of a journal kept by a person fully competent to 
pronounce an opinion upon natural objects, the arts, and men and 
manners. It does not appear to us that Mr. White set out with 
any very dogmatic theories in his head; at least in the department 
of criticism. Of course we do not mean in the capacity of a divine ; 
nor do we suppose that the ‘ Chaplain to the Most Honourable 
the Marquis of Downshire” is without his political biasses. Per- 
haps, too, he is tainted with the Oxford new theology, he being at 
the same time M.A. of University College. But what we wish to 
signify is, that he does not seem to have travelled with stilted 
notions, nor to have cherished any severe principles to which every- 
thing was to be bended. He was too ready to be pleased to be 
pedantic ; too enlightened to be illiberal: and therefore as a volume 
of light reading the present is not surpassed by any in our litera- 
ture, in respect of gracefulness, abundance of thought, and novelty 
of impression. 

Mr. White’s tour embraced Gibraltar and Malta, as well as Italy 
and a descent of the Rhine; and all that we need now to do is to 
perform the pleasing office of plucking some of the richly coloured 
pictures which he dexterously frames. ‘Take him and Gibraltar 
first of all:— 





“ And now, my dear , what shall I say to you of this wonderful 
rock 2? Nothing can exceed the beauty and variety of the vegetation with 
which its mighty bosom is all over embroidered. What think ye, at this 
season, of clusters of the white and odoriferous narcissus-polyanthus, and 
whole beds of lavender-flowers of the deepest purple and most aromatic 
fragrance? Every five yards you encounter beautiful shrubs, of which I 
know not even the names ; and the broad rough stems and fan-like foliage 
of the palmetto mingle in wild abundance with the gigantic leaves of the 
aloe, and the uncouth and unwieldy bunches of the prickly pear. Some 
parts are all blue with periwinkles; and here and there the wild tulip 
shows half its bulb, about the size of a turnip, among tufts of the most 
delicious herbs. Lower down are almond and damascene trees in full 
blossom, and here and there a noble old pine waves in gloomy majesty 
side by side with the light and feathery cork-tree. The atmosphere—it is 
Indeed Paradise to breathe it! All is fragrance, verdure, and bloom. 
The indescribably beautiful Almeyda, with its geranium hedges and gor- 
geous coloured flowers, occupies the broad esplanade at the base; while 
the blue surface of the Mediterranean, backed by the solemn outline of 
the Granada and Barbary hills, finishes the picture. 

“*You have no idea what a nice, little, clean, pretty, bustling town 
Gibraltar is. The fortifications are a source of astonishment and delight 
to me. Their extent, size, and beauty, must be seen to be appreciated. 
And as for the streets—there you behold a daily masquerade of nations! 
You are absolutely bewildered with the incessant variety of feature, com- 
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plexion, and costume, which you encounter at every step. The noble 
countenance of the Spaniard, shadowed by his black steeple-hat ; the tur- 
baned Moor, with his clear olive cheek and large eye; the scarlet scull- 
cap of the handsome Greek ; the African Jew, with his hideous cowl of 
striped cloth ; the Turk, the Negro, the Italian, and, though last not least, 
the well-fed, fair, and comely Englishman, mingle in the variegated gala 
of this romantic town.” , 


This was in January, and the contrast with our cold and humid 
clime, and our numerous chilling winter-features, no doubt ope- 
rated upon our clerical author’s feelings and notions; so as to deck 
the rock with beauties and interesting objects to his imagination, 
which might not have been perceived or relished on a second or 
third and prolonged visit. Even in Malta he found a delightful and 
refreshing oasis. 


‘The gardens of San Antonio, the Governor’s country palace, form a 
delightful oasis in this unpleasing shadeless tract. There you enjoy a cool 
shelter in the airy corridors filled with the geraniums and every rare exotic, 
and their arcades hung with the most graceful parasitical plants; while in 
the orange and lemon groves, of a size rivalling our apple and cherry- 
orchards, you are permitted to quench your burning thirst with the most 
delicious fruit, just as in England you would pull gooseberries. It was in 
these gardens that, among a thousand rare shrubs, I first saw the caout- 
chouc, or India-rubber plant: it was of the size of a timber-tree, its leaves 
enormous, formir a perfect parasol; and by piercing its bark, from whence 
issues a white milky liquor, we soon ascertained its affinity to that substance 
which, in my childhood, I implicitly believed to be manufactured out of 
the hide of the rhinoceros. In less than two minutes it became tough and 
elastic. Some magnificent fountains were also set playing here; and, com- 
bined with the luxuriant shadows of the golden fruit-trees, formed a most 
grateful antidote to the intense heat of these blue and glowing skies. There 
are several gazelles allowed to rove at liberty in these noble gardens ; and 
I fed one of these beautiful creatures with rose-leaves, which the graceful 
and gentle animal munched with much avidity out of my hand. It appeared 
to be passionately fond of them; and as each successive handful was con- 
sumed, it turned up to me its large soft eye with such a look of fondling 
entreaty as I found to be utterly irresistible.” 


Take our author on his approach to Rome :— 


‘From Terracina you enter the dismal, the interminable Pontine 
Marshes; a long, straight, dull avenue of poor-looking trees, forming for 
thirty miles your only screen from the dreary and pestilent Campagna. 
The inhabitants of this fatal region painfully attest its deadly climate. 
Squalid, haggard, stunted, and torpid, it makes one’s very heart ache to see 
them. In fact, the entire approach to Rome on this side affects one with 
profound melancholy. For miles before you enter the gates, you traverse 
an extent of bleak and barren turf, studded with every variety of ruin: 
tombs, towers, temples, and aqueducts, expose their forms of swarthy 
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brick-work, naked and grim as ghosts upon the shores of Styx, without a 
single tree to wave over their storm-stricken walls, a tuft of shrubs to 
fill up their rugged chasms, or a mantle of ivy to veil them as they fall. 

‘If, however, Rome needed a herald to proclaim her majestic wonders, 
and usher the stranger, with feelings somewhat corresponding with her 
paramount magnificence into her towery gates, her aqueducts alone would 
answer that purpose. Extending their endless colonnades of arches, tier 
upon tier, range after range, until their proud sweep dwindles in the distant 
horizon—rivalling the ramparts of Aurelian in height, and resembling, in 
their architecture, the porticos of a palace, (supposing the Titans to have 
ever built a palace,) the imperial aqueducts of Rome form an admirable 
epitome of that insatiable luxury which made even convenience a tributary 
to taste, and compelled even the necessaries of life to participate in the 
spread of its ostentatious grandeur.” 


What a picture or rather what pictures in a few lines! How 
definite, firm, and fine the strokes! Now hear how our Anglican 
churchman deals with the pomps and ceremonies of Holy Week:— 


“Well, the Holy Week, with all its elaborate pomps and ceremonies, is 
begun! Yesterday being Palm Sunday, I had my first view of his Holi- 
ness in the act of blessing the palm-branches and delivering them to the 
Cardinals, Archbishops, Bishcps, Princes, &c., who were to bear them in 
procession. He had on his silver mitre; and much resembled a muddled 
old woman. He is a bloated-looking person, with a very disagreeable 
physiognomy : and when mounted on his canopied litter, in his white mitre 
with lappets like those of a nightcap, his eyes shut, and his face drawn into 
a peculiar grimace, which might be either laughing or crying, the effect 
was so purely ludicrous that nothing but considerations for the sanctity of 
the place enabled me to keep my countenance. 

‘ Nevertheless, my passion for magnificent costumes and gorgeous 
colours was completely satiated. Never did my eye behold, or even my 
imagination picture, anything approaching the costliness, beauty, and 
splendour, emblazed upon the ceremonial robes of the higher ecclesiastics. 
Cloth of gold and cloth of silver, their splendid tissue interwoven with silk 
of Tyrian purple, scarlet, violet, light blue, crimson, and yellow—satins, 
damasks, and velvets, embroidered with golden branchwork, brocades so 
massive that their wearers seem to be sheathed as in a panoply—floated 
down the nave of St. Peter’s in a blaze of pomp to which the rainbow is a 
faint simile. And where the sun, streaming down upon the gorgeous gloom 
of the cathedral, kindles this chaos of colours into living light, the dazzling 
display absolutely bewilders one. But there ends (at least, it did with me) 
the effect produced by this 


‘ Heavy lightness, serious vanity.’ 


Not one thrill of devotional awe, not the least impulse of veneration, not 
the slightest effect upon the heart, is even for a moment produced by all 
this glittering ostentation. Itis the sense of seeing only that is gratified to 
satiety ; and I for one, who had been led to imagine that my soul was to 


€ stormed through my senses, was surprised to discover myself more than 
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once in a state of yawning listlessness. Indeed I had now witnessed the 
Roman ceremonial in all its forms ; and confess myself at a loss to conceive 
what people can mean by styling it so very imposing. If my travels had 
produced no other good effect, they have at least succeeded in stripping 
this overweening hierarchy of all that prestige with which my imagination 
had enrobed her revolting superstitions. I am now riveted in my venera- 
tion and love for our own beautiful and stately Church, walking, as she 
does, majestically in her white and comely attire, equally removed from the 
fig-leaf nakedness of Geneva on the one hand and the trumpery over-dress- 
iny of Rome on the other.” 


And yet he found certain superiorities and primitive decencies in 
the Romish forms and features, such as he conceived represented 
genuine Catholicity :— 


‘The Basilica of St. Peter’s eminently deserves the title Temple of the 
Universe ; not so much from its mighty and magnificent dimensions, as 
because her everlasting doors are always ‘lifted up,’ and because her glori- 
ous altars are for ever open, with indiscriminate welcome, to the king and 
the beggar. Go when you will, no jealously-revolving gate regulates with 
hireling tenacity your admission to the aisles of this empress of cathedrals. 
You may see the sun kindle upon her gorgeous pillars with the joyous 
sparkle of the morning, and you may linger among the enchantments of 
painting, sculpture, architecture, the gigantic graces of her penetralia, until 
daylight in coloured shadows take its pensive leave. Surrounded by every 
object that can enlarge the heart and ennoble the intellect—eye and soul 
filled with the most vivid illustrations of the vast, the beautiful, the splen- 
did, and the sublime—you are at full leisure either to indulge the gratifi- 
cation of taste in the variety of those masterpieces which surround you, or 
to pour out your heart in that tone of devotion to which those objects have 
attuned its chords, in adoration of that Great Unseen from whom alone all 
that is great and glorious can be derived, and in whose honour all are here 
displayed. 

‘While thus engaged, you will probably perceive at your side a poor 
labourer, his brow still beaded with the sweat that earns his daily bread, a 
pale woman, with scanty and worn if not tattered raiment, or a child 
scarcely old enough to be acquainted with all the sin and misery to which 
he is heir, kneeling in simple adoration; and you are disposed to forget 
that their orisons are addressed to dead men, and that they are obstructed 
instead of forwarded by that phalanx of human intercessors which they 
have placed between themselves and that God who has said, 

“*Y Am the Lord: that is My Name; and My glory will I not give to 
another, neither My praise to graven images !’ 

** These two eminent features of genuine Catholicity, universal opportu- 
nity for daily prayer and universal equality in the house of prayer—these 
two chief jewels of ancient Christianity—are, alas, wanting to the otherwise 
beautiful garments of the Anglican Church. 

“ As regards the first of these, the too prevalent cry in the present day 
is who will show us any good’ in daily prayer ? ” ° . 
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“ But the other breach of Catholicity in the Church of England is too 
claring to be shielded by the most obstinate prejudice. What painful 
thoughts, for instance, are suggested to every affectionate son of that pure 
and apostolical branch of Christ’s holy Catholic Church, by a comparison 
of the aristocratic divisions in cathedral stalls, or the curtained sanctity of the 
squire’s pew in the village-fane, with the ever-open and impartial area of a 
Roman Catholic church. 

‘The one abashing and mortifying the poor Christian with the spectacle 
of his rich brother’s superiority forced upon him, even in the very house 
and in the immediate presence of Him who is the Maker of them all; the 
other elevating the poor man’s estimate of his importance in the scheme of 
salvation, when he beholds all difference (elsewhere so striking) between 
the wise, the wealthy, the noble, and himself, here entirely obliterated, and 
feels a foretaste of that which remains for him when all the glories of the 
temple and its worshippers shall be as if they had never existed.” 


Mr. White would prefer the picturesque to the convenient and 
the orderly. Let us now have a sample of his criticism in the depart- 
ment of art :— 


**T saw this morning, in the Church of San Gaetano, the most affecting 
picture of the Martyrdom of St. Laurence; which, from the tone of colour- 
ing and the touching expression of the young Deacon’s fine countenance, I 
should attribute to Guercino. It is quite a departure from the general 
representations of this very favourite subject; where you mostly see the 
sufferer stark naked, and tossed about in true beef-steak style, on a most 
accurate gridiron, by one or two ruffians with fiery red skins and two 
pronged pitchforks: but here the dreadful but somewhat culinary engine 
of punishment is kept back, and is scarcely denoted by a bar, beneath 
which a dull smouldering red is kindling from the torch of an executioner; 
two others have seized and thrown down the martyr, and are stripping 
him; as usual, he is represented in the gorgeous vestments of his order ; 
and though, doubtless, his attire was in fact of a far more simple descrip- 
tion, yet the gorgeous cloth of gold and purple, and the exquisite texture 
of the white shirt which the tormentors are dragging downwards, form with 
their dishevelled splendours a fine contrast to the upper part of the martyr’s 
person, of which the arms and breast are naked, and where one knows not 
whether more to admire the exquisite delineation of the flesh or the mas- 
culine beauty of its mould. It is his face, however, which engrosses one’s 
attention: in those upturned features there is no saintly grimace—it is the 
expression of a manly spirit glowing with affectionate faith, shaded, not 
shaken, by the certainty that he is about to undergo the most horrible tor- 
ture that nature could sustain. It is a most poetical picture indeed !” 


Learn how a picture may chase away romance and correct pre- 
possessions :-— 


“ T have seen to-day a portrait of that unhappy Doge Foscari; and am 
reluctantly forced to confess that it has gone far toward dispelling the hal- 
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lowed prestige with which his fate invested him. Gorgeously arrayed with 
such a robe and bonnet of crimson cloth of gold embroidery as these dege- 
nerate days cannot expect to look upon cither in the massive substance of 
its flaming web or the vast branchwork of its flowered pattern, old Foscarij 
has a fat foolish face, with ponderous flabby dewlaps, and an eye which, 
as far as the wrinkles of fat will permit it, twinkles with selfish fatuity, 
while the mouth (that decisive feature of every face) is most unquestion- 
able as to its expression of timid, time-serving weakness. There is not 
one single elevated trait in the whole countenance. It is a regular corpo- 
ration-face ; and if hung up in half the town-councils in the Isle of the 
Blest, might be identified with as many mayors. It is, in short, just such 
. a sensual, heartless, mean physiognomy, as one would attribute to the chief 
magistrate, who, yielding to the intimidation of his tyrant subjects, suffered 
himself to preside over the torture of his own son; and who, when even 
that horrible acquiescence in injustice, that violation of nature, that com- 
promise of principle, proved insufficient to secure him in his paltry supre- 
macy, died because the corno was taken from those imbecile temples which 
it should never have adorned. Iam reconciled to his fate; he did not 
deserve the euthanasia.” 


Few tourists have threaded, at least few have given any such 
description of the interior canals of Venice as that which we now 
quote and close with :— 


“IT thence directed my gondolier to row under the Bridge of Sighs, 
through the intricacies of the interior canals: and if ever a man wishes to 
be fed to the full with solemn, ay, appalling gloom, he may be gratified by 
following my example. From the weltering surface of a labyrinth of chan- 
nels, let him look up, till it wearies him, to the awful roofs of the mansions, 
whose walls of immeasurabe height and scarfed with black masses of 
shadow and glaring moonlight, seem to close over his head and to barri- 
cade his path, as they interlace and confound each other in endless circuits; 
and he will have quite enough to kindle the torch of his darker imagination, 
even if he did not know those tremendous gulfs of masonry to be Venice, 
and those heart-sinking portals and windows of barbaric sculpture, the 
homes of her inexorable oligarchy. Yes, you may anticipate Naples, you 
may picture to yourself Rome, and Florence may have fulfilled much of 
your previous fancies; but no conceptions can prepare you for Venice.” 





Art. IIT.— Memoirs and Confessions of Francis Volkmar Reinhard, Court 
Preacher at Dresden. From the German. By O. A. Tay or. Boston. 


Tuts pleasant and instructive volume is partly an autobiography, 
contained in the letters of the remarkable man to whom they relate, 
and styled, with no very obvious propriety Confessions; and partly 
a delineation of his character compiled by the translator of the Letters 
from original sources. Altogether it is a most acceptable publica- 
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tion. Students of any profession may read it with improvement; 
and students of divinity cannot carefully peruse it without receiving 
the most valuable hints for the pursuit and practice of their profes- 
sion. Reinhard has long been revered on the continent as a dis- 
tinguished preacher ; but although he died so far back as 1812, and 
the present Memoirs have been for several years before the American 
public, yet, we believe, the particulars which we are about to notice 
are not so well known in Great Britain as to render it probable that 
they will be received with indifference. The single fact that for 
many successive years he published an annual volume of sermons, is 
sufficient to excite curiosity to know more of him. 

It is no strange thing that a man should write and preach a sufli- 
cient number of sermons to form a volume, year after year; but it 
is passing strange that he should be able to write such as would 
find readers. The strangeness disappears only when we become 
acquainted with the man, and learn the fertility of his resources, the 
industry, ardour, and perseverance with which he devoted himself 
to the profoundest and most various studies, and the enthusiasm 
with which he alike mastered philosophy, philology, literature, 
rhetoric, and theology. The account of his indefatigable studies 
puts to shame our notions of hard labour, and gives a picture of one 
of the very few men who appear to have believed practically with 
Cicero, that it is requisite for an orator to be a diligent student, and 
familiarly acquainted with all subjects. It is the frequent infirmity 
of eloquent men to trust to their gifts and to shun toil. ‘They are 
too readily seduced to prefer the showy to the profound, and to live 
by occasional excitement, rather than by steady application. Not 
such was Reinhard. His education was most rigid, his training 
most severe, and the intellectual discipline to which he subjected him- 
self before commencing preacher seems to have surpassed that which 
most men undergo during a long life. The habits of application 
thus formed he did not permit himself to lose, but kept to them 
strictly and methodically in the midst of his fame. Thus it was 
that he not only became but continued to be a great man; not only 
acquired, but sustained his popularity. Let our scholars and pro- 
fessional men observe how he spent a day. 

_ He rose at six, throughout the year, and employed the first hour 
in committing to memory his next sermon,—for he always preached 
memoriter, and the getting by heart was a wearisome drudgery which 
never grew less, as he grew older. ‘Then followed until dinner the 
study of the Scriptures, composition, and professional business; and 
one hour always he devoted to speaking. Hear this, ye spouters, 
young and old, who fancy there is no necessity for this practice, but 
that you can easily become Ciceros without it! Then he dined, 
allowed a few minutes to the newspapers, and twice a week looked 
at the public journals. At three o’clock he returned to his studies; 
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at six or seven took a little exercise; passed the evening in study 
and in writing letters of business, and ‘‘ closed the evening by read- 
ing, or causing his wife to read to him, some easy, enlightening, 
soothing piece.” This course must have occupied not less than 
twelve hours; and those who are aware how much may be accom. 
plished by four hours’ hard study a-day, who remember that Priestley, 
for instance, accomplished his multiplied works by means of six hours 
a-day, will not wonder, that the regular adherence to a plan, which 
proposes twelve hours of study, should enable such a man as Rein- 
hard to do all that he is said to have done. In order to form some 
idea of what this was, let it be noted, that he wrote and committed 
to memory a sermon every week, read and gave a written judgment 
on some thousands of printed works every year, while a professor at 
Wittemberg delivered four lectures daily, besides other academical 
duties, occasional authorship, active duties in the church govern- 
ment, and an extensive correspondence. ‘This too in the midst of 
constant ill health. 


** He was ever active in business, but his activity was not of a tumultuous, 
extravagant character, reckless of the laws of nature, and calculated to ex- 
haust and ultimately to annihilate the body. On the other hand, the day 
was divided into the most regular order, and in such a manner as to save 
the most time. Every hour had its destination. From this order he 
was always unwilling to deviate. As soon as the hour arrived he went 
about his business, as soon as it had elapsed, he left it; nor could the 
choicest company chain him beyond the stated period. Nor was he 
mechanical in his habits of this kind; for his hours were alternated with 
reading, writing, study, walking, &c.; so that the day was agreeably diver- 
sified, while his strength was preserved from one day and hour to another 
for regularly prosecuting his works.” 


This punctuality, method and perseverance were the cardinal 
points on which his eminence rested. 

It is a pleasant and profitable thing to read from a man’s own pen, 
the history of his intellectual growth, and the various processes by 
which that growth was retarded or promoted. He is undoubtedly 
as liable to commit some error in writing about himself as another 
would be in writing of him. To know and to tell of one’s self, or 
of any one, the truth, the exact truth, and nothing but the truth, is 
obviously impossible. But there are some items in every one’s intel- 
lectual and moral theory which can be made known only by himself. 
If he speak of himself, therefore, with a tolerable degree of fairness, 
he will not fail to give instruction to those who honestly desire to 
know the secret workings of another’s mind and heart, in order 
to be aided in the management of their own. Reinhard has 
set before us in his Confessions, a picture of his processes and prin- 
ciples of study, and the various contrivances, if we may so term them, 
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by which he became equal to the great tasks imposed upon him, and 
especially by which he fitted himself for that commanding place 
which he so long held as a preacher. Some of the details of his 
rhetorical methods are pregnant with invaluable hints. They ought 
to be pondered by all of that indolent and mistaken generation who 
think that excellence in writing and speaking is a natural gift, and 
who fill our pulpits with commonplace, tiresome, rambling harangues, 
proving nothing so strongly as their own utter unacquaintance with 
all true notions of effective speaking and impressive teaching. The 
thing required is not words, words, words,—but thought, much 
thought, deep, fervent, extensive and choice thought, long meditated, 
thoroughly digested, strictly arranged, compactly expressed thought, 
brought forth for use by one qualified to utter it, through the 
laborious discipline of patient practice. How many are there who 
could give of themselves an account similar to the following? Yet 
how evidently would discipline like this purify and elevate pulpit 
oratory ? After expressing regret that he had been led to neglect a 
certain course of instruction, Reinhard proceeds thus :— 


“That without a knowledge of these rules, I have been able to produce 
so many sermons and give them at least a tolerable form, is owing to the 
diligence with which I read the ancient orators and rhetoricians, and the 
no less diligence with which I applied myself to philosophy. I had early 
made myself acquainted with the old systems of eloquence, particularly 
those of Cicero, at school. When at the university I not only read them 
again, but with them connected Quintilian and Aristotle. With the theories 
of the ancients respecting eloquence, I compared their discourses, particu- 
larly those of Isocrates, Demosthenes, A‘schines, Lysias, and Cicero; and 
I have always thought, that the study of these proved of more use to me 
than lectures upon homiletics would have done. 

“Here I must remark, that it was reading the ancients which formed 
inme that idea of genuine eloquence which afterwards always remained 
with me, which still appears to be the only true one, and which in my 
labours I have ever endeavoured to keep before me, though I have come 
far short of it. I spent some years at the university before I became 
acquainted with the Grecian orators. Until then, my notions of eloquence 
were drawn chiefly from Cicero’s works. I looked upon him with admira- 
tion as the greatest master in this department, excepting, that, on compar- 
ing him with the concise Haller overflowing with thought, I could not avoid 
occasionally pronouncing him somewhat verbose. 

“Excited by him, I finally began to read the Grecian orators; and how 
astonished I was on finding in the most celebrated orator of all antiquity, 
aman, who, for accomplishing his object and producing the greatest effects, 
never uses a single flower or far-fetched expression, a conceited and remark- 
able phrase; or anything that bears the least resemblance to poetical prose; 
—who, on the other hand, says and delivers every thing in those terms 
Which are the most natural; correctly distinguishing, and strikingly 
descriptive, and hence a man in whom are to be discovered no traces of 
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affectation, or struggling after wit and surprising turns, or of that audacity 
so pleasing to many, and said to be the companion of genius ;—a man, on 
the contrary, who chains the attention of his hearers by a diction, strong, 
manly, and unincumbered with a single superfluous word; who overpow ers, 
as it were, the understanding by the strength of his thoughts, the force of 
his reasons, and the superiority with which he developes them ; and finall 
bears every thing away with him by means of an eloquence, which rolls 
forth in periods, which are perfect in themselves, are harmonious, and fill 
' the ear.” 


In connexion with this, he was equally studious of the philosophers, 
ancient and modern, thus accustoming his mind to vigorous, acute, 
and patient thinking. Even while a student, he says he devoted a 
great part of his time to philosophy. 


‘With the systematic study of practical philosophy I began occasionally 
to combine reading the ancient moralists; particularly Plato, Aristotle, 
Arrian, Plutarch, and Seneca. He who is acquainted with these writers, 
knows what treasures of moral truths are heaped together in their works, 
and what life, power and practical utility may be derived from a systematic 
knowledge of ethies, if with it we combine a profitable reading of these 
writers. “Many of them, particularly the Dissertationes E'pictetee of Arrian, 
the moral treatises of Plutarch, and some works of Seneca, became of so 
much importance to me in these circumstances, that I read them often, and 
always with additional profit in respect to the enlargement and correction 
of my ethical information. In general, practical philosophy became more 
interesting to me, the longer 1 occupied myself with it. Afterwards, I 
gradually passed over to the best moralists of modern times; and, what 
proved of very great usefulness to me, began to read the best historians 
and poets of every age, with an exclusive reference to ethics.” 


It is probable that some of our readers may be of opinion that 
Reinhard cherished too high an estimate of the writings of the hea- 
then moralists; and that the benefits to be derived from (query, a vain) 
philosophy are at best of a negative character; the truth being that 
they could neither point out the road to heaven, nor teach men their 
duties here on earth, to their Creator, to their neighbour, nor to 
themselves. But still it is to be borne in mind that the ** Court 
Preacher” took an enlarged and combined view of ethics; and that 
much of his time daily is said to have been given up to the study of 
the Holy Scriptures. Early habit also must be taken into account, 
and all the associations of academical education. 

He was born at Vohenstruss, in the dukedom of Salzbach, 1753. 
His father was the minister of that place, an excellent man anda 
scholar, whose superintendence of the boy’s education was such as 
to give him an early love of the classics, and to fix habits of diligence 
and accuracy in study. The young Francis was an apt and an eager 
scholar, and eave indications of uncommon talents. At the age of 
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fifteen he was placed at the Gymnasium Poeticum at Regensberg, 
where he spent four years andahalf, and then entered the University of 
Wittemberg. Here at the age of twenty-four, he became lecturer 
in Philosophy, was soon made Professor extraordinary, and at the 
age of twenty-nine, received the additional appointment of Pro- 
fessor of Theology. ‘Two years afterward he was promoted to the 
provostship of the University Church, which obliged him (the trans- 
lator says obligated) to preach once every sabbath and festival, in 
addition to all the duties of his two professorships. Until now he 
had scarcely preached at all,—not more than sixteen or twenty 
times. His extensive studies, however, and his habits of lecturing, 
had prepared him to find this labour easy and to make it successful. 
During these years he was not only a teacher greatly admired and 
eagerly followed, but was an anxious inquirer and student himself ; 
and both in philosophy and theology passed through trying exercises 
of mind which resulted in important modifications, if not changes of 
previous opinions. 

In 1792, he became chief court preacher at Dresden,—a station 
of great ecclesiastical importance in Saxony, which he occupied till 
his death in 1812. Here he obtained that celebrity as a preacher 
which has rarely been equalled. Crowds thronged to hear him, and 
stenographers attended to report his sermons, as regularly as the 
debates of parliament are reported; and although their skill is 
said to have been such, that their copies often agreed word for word 
with the original as it was afterwards printed, yet the preacher felt 
compelled in self-defence to publish authentic copies of what he had 
delivered. And thus for many years he printed what he preached, 
until the number of volumes amounted to thirty-nine. Many of 
these discourses are written upon the same texts; a circumstance 
accounted for by the very singular and, we think, absurd regulation 
alluded to in the following passage :— 


“In the year 1808, Reinhard was commissioned by the highest authority, 
to select a new course of texts for two years, which, united with the old 
one, should constitute a regularly returning series for three years, to be used 
throughout the kingdom. ‘This new course commenced in 1809. The 
evangelical Court Church, however, was a year ahead of the other churches 
in this respect. For this church, therefore, Reinhard was commissioned to 
make a new selection for the year 1811, in order that they might all come 
together in 1812. This gave Reinhard an opportunity to preach from three 
new series of texts for three years in succession, and enabled him to speak 
upon many subjects, which he would not otherwise have done; and hence 
this series of his sermons is particularly valuable and of especial importance. 
Reinhard was extremely fond of the historical texts which he had selected 
for the first year’s course, and preached seventeen sermons of great value 
upon the most useful narratives of the Acts. The selections which he made 
for the church have since been most fully approved of, and as they had all 
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along been called for by the age, cannot in the strict sense of the word be 
considered as his. He himself could have preached twenty years longer 
from the old series, as is evident from a book in which he has entered his 
themes.” 


Besides his numerous labours already adverted to, he made fre- 
quent appearances as an author. His most extensive and valued 
works were, his ‘* Plan of the Founder of Christianity,” and his 
‘¢ Christian Ethics,” in five volumes, which was left in an unfinished 
state, but is described as a treatise of the highest character. His 
smaller works were numerous. 

Having lately concerned ourselves in some degree about the 
Rationalism of Germany, and noticed some of its extravagances, 
we may take the opportunity which the mention of Reinhard’s “ Plan 
of the Founder of Christianity” offers, of giving some account of the 
purpose and the argument of that work; from which account it will 
appear that scepticism in Germany is ever ingeniously seeking out 
new and different modes of assailing the Christian faith; and that 
when driven from one point the enemies of revealed truth instantly 
leap to another, and perhaps to a wilder and more untenable posi- 
tion. 

A sketch of this work first appeared in Latin, in 1780, and the 
first German edition was published in 1781. It was occasioned b 
a work which made a great noise in Germany, viz. the ‘* Wolfen- 
biittel Fragments,” and particularly by one on the ‘‘ Object of Jesus 
and his Disciples,” in which the ground was taken, that Jesus and his 
disciples were impostors, and that the object of the former was not 
the establishment of a universal religious institution, but was wholly 
of a political character; that he made use of the Jewish popular 
prejudice and expectations respecting a Messiah, for the purpose of 
overthrowing the existing state, and founding a merely earthly 
kingdom among the Jews; but, being defeated and put to death, 
his disciples continued the imposture in another shape by attri- 
buting to him a moral object and the idea of a universal spiritual 
kingdom on earth. 

In opposition to this theory, and to similar views subsequently 
advanced by other German infidels, Reinhard wrote his book. It 
is accordingly of the nature of an apologetical performance, and 
might on this account perhaps, and particularly from the views 
above named, be thought to possess only a local and temporary 
interest. But as the author conducts the discussion on general 
principles, the work will be found to have a general and permanent 
value as a positive contribution to the truths of the Christian reli- 
gion. And the more so, because the subject is presented in a point 
of view which had not before been distinctly considered. 

The general character of Jesus, and the salutary effects of Christ- 
ianity in this world, have indeed been very common sources of 
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evidence in favour of the Christian religion. It had not, however, 
been distinctly considered that the mere plan conceived by the 
Founder of Christianity for the good of mankind is of such a nature 
as to mark him for the most extraordinary individual that has ever 
appeared on earth. The conception of such a plan in the mind of 
Jesus is a fact altogether without a parallel. No human mind 
before him ever conceived the idea of establishing a universal spiritual 
kingdom of God,—a kingdom of truth, morality, and happiness :— 
“the idea of radically curing all the evil with which humanity is 
afflicted, and of raising up for the Creator an entirely new and 
better generation. No sage, no ruler, no hero of antiquity was 
ever capable of such enlargement, such elevation of thought.” ‘The 
question then is, whether there is any adequate solution of the 
existence of this plan, conceived and formed in the mind of Jesus, 
except by regarding him as inspired by God ;—whether we are not 
justified in considering him not only as the most exalted sage and 
greatest benefactor of mankind, but also as a most credible messen- 
ger of the Deity. And though these considerations may not afford 
incontestable proof of the divine origin of Christianity, yet they 
create a reasonable presumption of it, and form an important addi- 
tion to the mass of evidence on this great subject. 

Such is the scope of this work in which throughout, contem- 
plating Jesus as any other great man of antiquity, the author com- 
pares his object and plan with the benevolent views of other vene- 
rable men, in order to show that his plan is the greatest, the most 
elevated, and most benevolent that has ever been conceived. ‘The 
discussion is conducted with the clearness, lucid order, and logical 
connexion by which all Reinhard’s works are distinguished. ‘The 
subject is treated in three Parts. The First contains a sketch of 
the plan devised by Jesus for the good of mankind, in regard to its 
compass, its character, and the means by which it was to be effected. 
Its compass——The plan of Christ embraced mankind at large. 
lrhis is attempted to be shown from the conduct of Christ—from 
his explicit assertions, and his instructions to his disciples, and also 
lies at the foundation of the doctrines which he embraced. Its 
character.—Jesus declared that he came to establish the Kingdom 
of God on earth. That by this, however, he understood no such 
earthly monarchy, as many of his countrymen expected, but a uni- 
versal, spiritual, and religious institution is evident from his conduct 
and his declarations. The plan of Jesus embraced the improvement 
of mankind in regard to religion, morality, and society. In regard 
to religion,—by destroying the prevalent superstition and spreading 
everywhere the doctrine of the one God as the Father of mankind, 
aud thus rendering religion clear and simple, and introducing a 
worship of God in spirit and in truth. In regard to morality,— 
by resolving it into love to the Supreme Father, and to men, his 
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children ; a love consisting in a disposition to imitate God and pro- 
mote the general good. ‘Thus he placed morality in its true rela- 
tion to religion, rendered it universally intelligible, purified it, and 
secured it against fanaticism and extravagance. In regard to soci- 
ety,—by means of this principle of love to God and man, Jesus 
aimed to improve and exalt mankind in all the social and civil 
relations, connecting them together as closely as possible and lead- 
ing them to the highest degree of cultivation and perfection. The 
manner in which this plan was to be effected.—Here it is shown 
that Jesus did not propose to effect this plan by power ; nor is there 
any reason, either from his instructions, or his private life, or the 
language of his friends, or their conduct after his death, to adopt 
the theory which some have held, that Jesus intended to effect his 
plan by means of a Secret Society. On the contrary, his language 
and his directions to his apostles point only to the influence of 
instruction, persuasion, example, and the institutions adapted to 
promote morality. 

Having thus described the plan of Christ, the Second Part is 
devoted to a comparison of it with the plans of the founders of 
states, the legislators, the kings, the statesmen, the heroes, and phi- 
losophers of antiquity: which are all shown to be either deficient 
in benevolence or in comprehension, and that no great man of anti- 
quity, before Jesus, ever devised a benevolent plan for the whole 
human family. 

In the Third Part, the practicability of the plan of Christ is 
discussed, and it is shown that the idea of establishing a universal 
religion, when contemplated under its proper conditions, is not 
chimerical. This religion is moral, intelligible and spiritual ; and 
it possesses every requisite for a universal religion, inasmuch as it 
can be expressed in any language, and, losing nothing by being 
divested of all secular power, can adapt itself to every form of civil 
government. 

Such a plan for the good of mankind demonstrates its author to 
have been the greatest and most exalted of men, possessing in the 
highest degree, and greatest harmony, true wisdom, strength of 
soul, power of will, and expansive benevolence. We look in vain 
for anything like it in the history of the world. ; 

The question now forces itself upon us, whether these qualities 
were or could have been developed in Jesus according to the ordi- 
nary laws of human nature? ‘The question has been answered in 
the affirmative. Reinhard, however, attempts to show that such 
could not have been the case. 

The meaning of the question, he says, is not whether, considered 
in general, it is possible for divine wisdom to project and arrange a 
series of natural causes, by the operation of which, according to the 
natural laws of the human mind, such a character could be deve- 
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loped as Christ’s was. Left in this indefinite state, no one will 
wish to deny it; for who would not in general admit it to be possi- 
ble for divine wisdom and power to operate by any means and 
arrangements which do not imply a contradiction? But the ques- 
tion is, whether, considering the individual circumstances and 
relations in which Jesus lived, ordinary causes could have produced 
as great effects as they must have done, in order to the formation 
of his mind. 

It is then shown that all the advantages which Jesus actually 
enjoyed, according to the testimony of history, or may be supposed 
to have enjoyed, with some appearance of probability, come far 
short of accounting for the formation and development of such a 
character and plan; that the opposers of the supernatural character 
of Jesus have attributed a greater influence to these circumstances 
than they could have had; and that many obstacles in the way of 
the natural education of Jesus have been passed over in silence. 
And the conclusion from the whole is this, that, “if God was not 
with this man, it is not easy to see how he became what he was ; 
how he could possibly have acquired that heavenly dignity, great- 
ness, and elevation with which he stands forth unequalled and alone 
in the vast space of history, far surpassing all that is worthy of admi- 
ration upon earth.” 

Such is the course of argument pursued by Reinhard. The 
work has been considered by eminent men in Germany as the best 
apology for Christianity that modern times have produced ; although 
we are free to admit that the character of the controversies at the 
time when the work was written gave it an importance and interest 
which it will not possess at this day in this country. Nevertheless, 
it affords another striking example of infidelity, whenever it rears 
its head in any shape, and by whatever talent and ingenuity sup- 
ported, promptly receiving an overthrow, and such an answer as 
serves to strengthen, if that be possible, the foundations of human 
belief in Christianity, and of clearing away any sort of mist that 
may be supposed to have gathered around revealed truth. 

We have already stated that Reinhard died in 1812. His decease 
was preceded by a severe and languishing illness. From the nume- 
rous traits of his character contained in the volume before us, we 
select a few of the most interesting :— 


“The answer to the question, By what means did Reinhard, weak and 
sickly as he was, succeed in accomplishing so much? must be sought for 
in his self-control, temperance, regularity, and careful attention to busi- 
ness. 

‘‘ Always very severe towards himself, he had acquired such a habit of 
struggling with pain, as seldom to permit it to interrupt his labours. 
During his residence at the Gymnasium in Regemsburgh, he was twice 
brought down with a burning fever, which almost deprived him of exist- 
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ence ; and so weak was he, that his friends tried to persuade him to 
relinquish all thoughts of ever entering the ministry. His whole life at 
the university was a constant scene of struggling with poverty. He then 
had but a groat a day to live upon, and often went entirely destitute of 
warm food. Nor did he fare much better during the commencement of 
his professorship at Wittemberg. Great earnings in this case were not to 
be thought of, so that notwithstanding the rich feasts daily presented to 
the mind, the poor body was often suffered to go empty. His self-denial 
in these respects, united with his great efforts, in spite of the regularity of 
his life, and the systematicalness of his studies, unquestionably created 
the germs of those stubborn corporeal diseases, which he bore for years 
in silence; but which, united with the misfortune he met with in 1803, 
ultimately occasioned his death.” 

** He was a spirited companion, and excellent in conversation. The 
weapons of dialectics which he knew how to use with such effect in his 
examinations and oratorica] exercises, in such cases also served him an 
excellent purpose, furnished him with witty turns and remarks, and ren- 
dered him victorious without wounding. His faithful memory retained 
an abundance of pleasing and interesting narratives, which he told with 
great animation and effect, and he was daily drawing new ones from read- 
ing the ancients and moderns, and hence was in no danger of making 
repetitions. He was very agreeable in jesting, and fond of pithy turns 
and witty remarks on public occasions, and had a quiver full of them him- 
self, though he made a cautious use of them; by taking which course, he 
preserved his own dignity, and always remained within the bounds of the 
strictest politeness, while he added to the enjoyment of the table.” 

*‘ Reinhard had a great number of letters to write upon theological, 
literary, and other important subjects, which were altogether dry and 
unattractive, and yet required extensive preparatory investigation. Saxony, 
long distinguished for her men of learning and acuteness, had had more 
literary characters than any other German state, in whom had been awakened 
the desire of authorship. Called as he was by the station he occupied to 
exercise a general superintendence o er the institutions of the country, it 
was natural that his opinions should be sought for by all who carried this 
desire into effect. Hence, of almost every work, great or small, in his 
department published in Saxony, and of many published in foreign coun- 
tries, during the last twenty years of his life, numerous as they were, he 
received a copy from the proprietor or author, with an earnest request for 
a preliminary notice or essay. With critical institutes, from the moment 
that he became general superintendant, he refused to have anything to do. 
To the requests he thus received, however, he conscientiously attended, 
without respect to person, knowledge, or country, for he made it an inva- 
riable rule to write a friendly letter to every author of such requests, in 
which he either approved of the work, or kindly pointed out its errors ; 
and many there are in Saxony and elsewhere, who must acknowledge 
themselves greatly indebted to his counsel and encouragement in this 
respect.” 

‘‘ Many were the calls he received from the wretched who awaited him 
in their places as he passed along the street, nor were they ever left 
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unsatisfied. From the pecuniary aid thrown into charity boxes on par- 
ticular days in which he preached, he had for good reasons, as he thought, 
added to the amount of his spending money, until it enabled him to sup- 
yort one hundred and twenty poor people. The assistance, however, 
which he received in this way was very small, and he increased it by various 
extraordinary contributions. His name was to be found on every sub- 
scription list for a benevolent object and on liberal terms.” .... ‘* Res- 
pecting the worthiness or the unworthiness of the objects of his charity, he 
seldom entered into any minute or extensive examination.” .... ‘* He 
contributed with the greatest generosity and pleasure to the support of 
new schools and institutions of instruction ; and though he considered the 
system of giving stipends as in many respects defective, as it gives rise to 
abuses and hypocritical pretensions, yet he yearly disposed of considerable 
sums by way of stipends to poor students, who were either his god-child- 
ren or had been recommended to him.”’ 


We must now stop, our purpose being served, viz., that of calling 
attention to an example worthy of the imitation and admiration of 
every student, and of every minister of the Gospel. We have not 
felt it necessary to describe his theological creed, nor the modifica- 
tions which occurred in it; neither have we illustrated by specimens 
or by particular criticism the character of his eloquence. Our other 
and principal object is of sufficient importance of itself to occupy a 
paper, and to set the mind upon a distinct and an attractive sphere 


of thought. 





Art. 1V.—An Essay on the Influence of Welsh Tradition upon the Lite- 


rature of Germany, France and Scandinavia. By Apert Scnurz. 
Llandovery. 


Tue Translator’s Preface commences thus,—* In the List of Prizes 
offered by the Society of the Abergavenny Cymreigyddion, for 
1840, the following notice appeared,—‘ For the best Essay on the 
Influence which the Welsh Traditions have had on the Literature 
of Germany, France, and Scandinavia, a prize of eighty guineas. 
The Essay to be written either in Welsh, English, German, or 
French.” It would appear that several Essays were received 
from different parts of the Continent, written principally in Ger- 
man and French. ‘‘ These compositions were transmitted to His 
Excellency Count Bunsen, Prussian Minister Plenipotentiary at 
Bern, who had consented to undertake the office of judge, and whose 
eminent literary attainments rendered him peculiarly qualified for 
the task. After entering minutely into the respective merits of 
the compositions, his Excellency concluded his report to the Society 
by awarding the prize to the Essay by Professor Schulz, at the 
Same time passing upon it a high eulogium, and strongly recom- 
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mending its publication in the English language.” In consequence 
of this selection, the Essay has been translated from the German, 
by whom we do not know, into English ; some account and portions 
of which, we think it is advisable to enter into our pages; for the 
antiquarian and lingual learning which it displays is worthy of 
prolonged study, and an exactness of knowledge which few possess, 

The Introduction to the Essay is deserving of attention. It says 
that, in the intellectual life of a people, Heroic Tradition forms a 
separate organization, to which belong its own laws of development ; 
that there are four points especially to be considered, and which 
have been observed in the pages before us. First, that History is 
the principal basis of Tradition; and that at a later period it is 
from History that the elements for the further development of Tra- 
dition are drawn. ‘That History springs and grows at a period 
when Poetry and History itself are confounded together, and when 
the truth of Tradition is never doubted. That it ison this account 
we see historical personages appear in the Land of Fiction, and 
historical facts appropriated to fabulous heroes, often occasioning 
the greatest anachronisms and most heterogeneous combinations. 
Secondly, that the organic life of Tradition is seen in the tendency 
to unite different tales which were previously altogether indepen- 
dent of each other; and hence the want of that unity which belongs 
to poetic fiction. Thirdly, that ‘Tradition ‘‘ grows and increases 
both from the repetition of favourite histories in a modified form, 
and from multiplying and amplifying the deeds of heroes, so that 
if we possess only recent compilations, it is often very difficult to 
distinguish the original matter from that which is added at a later 
period.” ‘This is the first indication of a departure from the essen- 
tially poetical principle of Tradition. Fourthly, that from the 
change in customs, and the principal tendencies and political and 
intellectual interests of the age, another and a later point is to be 
considered, viz., that there is to be discovered a mode of explaining 
the continual variations in the Traditions of the same people at dif- 
ferent epochs, and the still greater changes in those countries where 
they had been introduced, and where, by such modifications, it 
tends to gain a new nationality. In observance of these points the 
very learned Professor conducts his arguments and researches in 
the pages before us. 

He begins with the Influence of Welsh Tradition on the Litera- 
ture of France, by dividing his disquisition into periods, and taking 
for the first that of from the year 600 a.p. to 1066, when Arthur 
is considered as *‘ ‘I'he National Hero ;” he being the centre of the 
ancient national Traditions of Wales, “ the single root of a gigantic 
tree, whose branches, for nearly ten centuries, spread over the whole 
of Europe, until in modern times it withered away together with 
the last remains of chivalry.” 
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The pure traditions, as Professor Schulz calls those which had 
their birth and were current in Wales concerning this national hero, 
are short and meagre. Some of them, however, are sufficiently 
marvellous, such as his expedition to Jerusalem, and having made 
a cross of the same dimensions with the real cross, and his slaying 
$40 enemies with his own hand. He is not only represented as 
having been always victorious at the head of the Britons against 
the Saxons, and the Pagans with whom he waged war, but to have 
been invested with a miraculous sanctity. It was even believed of 
him that he was to become alive again, and to restore his race from 
a state of servitude to liberty. It is unnecessary to mention that 
the existence of Arthur is after all a questionable matter historically 
speaking; and that his deification alone may well throw doubt 
upon all the legends that have found at any time currency relative 
to such achampion. One thing appears to be established by ancient 
chronicles, that in the ninth century he had been raised from the 
simple ground of history, on which he originally stood, and had 
entered the region of fable, where henceforth he and his companions 
are to be followed. But here these questions occur, *‘ To whom do 
Arthur and his warriors owe their poetical resurrection,—to the 
Welsh, or to the Bretons? And why should Arthur be selected 
above all others? Was it in Wales, or in Brittany, that he was 
chosen as the centre of this new creation 2” 

To these questions the author of the Essay before us addresses 
himself, and in the course of discussing them indicates how Welsh 
tradition came to have a remarkable influence on the literature of 
France; thus conferring an honour upon the ancient Britons which 
their real or supposed descendants in Wales will even at this day 
fondly enough accept. 

He happily observes that tradition is not wafted from country to 
country, like a light seed at the mercy of the winds; for that it is 
a part of the intellectual life of a people to whom it belongs, and 
cannot take root beyond the limits of the material and intellectual 
power of that people. The Professor adopts the general doctrine, 
that the first inhabitants of Britain were Celts, and that Armorica, 
the country between the Loire, the Seine, and the sea, was at the 
time of Julius Caesar inhabited by this race as well as Britain. 
During the wars with the Romans in this country, and also after- 
wards when the Picts and Scots penetrated into Wales, there were 
interchanges between the inhabitants of that part of the island and 
Armorica. At length the emigrations from Wales to the latter are 
supposed to have been often repeated, and to have continued when 
britain was invaded by the Angles and Saxons. Pestilence also 
frightened and chased away numbers, who settled in the province 
former:, called Armorica, and now the Lesser Brittany. It was 
therefore most natural, observes our author, that the remembrance 
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of the last battles of the Britons against the Anglo-Saxons should 
be preserved in Armorica by the refugees ; nor is it surprising that 
they should paint the past in glowing and "exaggerated colours. If 
we allow that the Welsh nation loved to cherish with the utmost 
warmth and fidelity the remembrance and the traditions of their 
heroes, of whom Arthur was the great representative and ideal 
model, we cannot reasonably deny that these feelings and recollec- 
tions would be cherished in Brittany. Bards were common to the 
two nations; and dexterously, no doubt, they entwined authentic 
history with tradition ; and hence it becomes not only very difficult 
to know how much is to be allotted to truth and how much to fancy, 
but to distinguish between what is purely of Welsh origin and what 
of Breton. 

But to the question, Why was Arthur chosen as the centre of 
tradition ?—our author’s answer is, that he owes this preference to 
Merlin, who pronounced the prophecy that ‘* Arthur will re-appear.” 
‘The bards of the sixth century,” says the Professor, “ do not 
overwhelm Arthur with glory and praise, but they name him as the 
principal chief, and commander-general who headed the expeditions. 
Do we not see at the present time that the deeds of inferior warriors 
are attributed to the commander-in-chief, and the acts of ministers 
to kings? Posterity required a centre, around which she could 
group her recollections of subordinate heroes. ‘The national centre 
was the king ; and what stronger consolation could be afforded to 
an oppressed people deprived ‘of their chiefs and heroes, and what 
more enlivening hope could accompany a fugitive nation in its new 
country than that of its prophetic bard ? He, the king, will return 
to reconduct the emigrants to their ancient country, to restore them 
from their present misery to their former glory. This tradition 
was very generally known in the twelfth century, and considered 
even then very ancient.” 

Having traced Arthur and his companions in their primitive and 
historical character, and followed them in their transit from history 
to fable, the second period of influence, according to our author, we 
find the hero invested by the French romances with new attributes, 
and fiction busy in surrounding him with personages of different 
character from those of pure and patriotic warriors. ‘These compo- 
sitions belong to the twelfth century, but according to their own 
testimony, the greater part of them are compiled from more ancient 
tales, especially Breton. Now Arthur is no longer made to appeat 
as a fighting hero of the Welsh, but is more commonly merely a 
spectator, the superior of a wealthy court, a rewarder of exploits, 
which are often merely in pursuit of personal glory, and the renown 
of knighthood. ‘‘ ‘The ancient Welsh character of these romances 
is thus. obscured, and they indicate a time when another great and 
general interest had dimmed the pristine lustre of the first remem- 
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brance of Arthur.” ‘Tradition, the Professor also remarks, does not 
develope itself by capricious starts, it leaves no intervals; “ for like 
the mind of man it does not advance suddenly, but proceeds from 
one step to another, according to its own laws. ” There must have 
been a period of transformation in the character of the Arthurian 
legends, during which the hero began to lose his patriotic import- 
ance, and his companions to become gallant knights; and our author 
is of opinion that this change from the ancient tradition to the nu- 
merous French romances took place subsequent to the year 1150, 
and that it was essentially prepared and effected in Britanny. From 
thence he traces the influence of Welsh tradition upon the literature 
of France. We shall here quote our author at considerable length. 
The extract will exhibit the professor’s antiquarian learning to 
advantage. Witha true German industry and talent he must hav e 
pursued. the study of languages foreign to him, and with the zeal of 
a perfect book-worm explored many a library, and deciphered many 
an ancient document.— 


“In returning to the French romances, we must again first distinguish 
between the romances of the twelfth century, in which we can still recog- 
nize the primitive Welsh and Breton elements, and those trivial and more 
recent works, which, mingling the traditions of Arthur with the Fable of 
the Sangraal, formed with these materials a sort of literary tower of Babel. 

“We reckon the following among the most ancient of the principal 
Romances :— 

“1. The first part of the English Romance of Merlin. 

“2. The Tales of Arthur, related in the Chronicle of Geoffrey, and which 
describe his own particular exploits ; they were much amplified in 
the second and more modern part of Merlin, and in the Morte 
d’Arthur. 

“3. The English Tristan of Thomas Brittanicus, from which Godfrey of 
Strasbourg (about 1217) composed his German poem of Tristan und 
Isolde; and the French Tristan, which was the model of the work 
composed by Eilhart von Stolbergen about 1180 or 1190. 

“4. lwain, the Chevalier au Lion, which was composed in French about 
1180, by Chrestien de Troyes, and about 1200 in German by Hart- 
mann von Aue, from Welsh allegories. (nach Walschen Verbildern 
dichteten. ) 

“5. The English Lancelot du Lac, communicated by Hugo de Morville, 
who was imprisoned with Richard Coeur de Lion, at Vienna, to 
Ulric von Zatzikofen, a German. 

“6. The Welsh Geraint (Erek) see the Mabinogion, by Lady Charlotte 
Guest, which was probably put into French by Chrestien de ‘Troyes, 
and (about 1200) into German, by Hartmann von Aue. 

“7. Peredur, the Percival of the French, who became the hero of several 
Romances, and whom we again see in his purely Welsh character, in 
the Mabinogion, lately published by Lady Charlotte Guest. 

“Tn all these romances, we find the heroes represented as warrior- 
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adventurers assembled round Arthur, either in his suite, or as his vassals, 
Invincible courage in battle, an unwearying desire to fight, an insatiable 
passion for the most extraordinary adventures, an inordinate ambition, 
love in its most engaging aspect, an unequalled splendour, the most refined 
courtesy and gallantry, the Service des Dames, in the most whimsical and 
refined form, mingled with the deepest devotedness.—Such are the cha- 
racteristic traits of these romances, as they are those aiso of the most per- 
fect and brilliant chivalry in general. 

‘** None of these compositions are older than 1150, but all, as we have 
already said, refer to more ancient traditions ; therefore feudal and chival- 
ric institutions must have been mentioned in such traditions. Now, it is 
true, that a sort of rude and scarcely defined feudalism existed in England 
during the latter part of the heptarchy, and until 1066, as it did in France 
and Germany, under Charlemagne and his successors ; but it nevertheless 
appears that the introduction of a regulated and legal feudal system into 
England must be attributed to W illiam the Conqueror, who likewise 
introduced the true spirit of chivalry with his numerous followers. It is 
for this reason that we are inclined to deny a higher antiquity than 1066 
to all those poetical compositions of the Welsh, which breathe this spirit, 
notwithstanding certain names and passages which might belong to an 
earlier period. 

** In Provence, during a peace of nearly two centuries, which was never 
interrupted by the wars in the rest of Europe, where a wise administration, 
the intellectual habit of life of the people, and great affluence were not 
| disturbed by hostile incursions, but strengthened and encouraged by com- 
merce, a bright sky, and a fertile soil,—there, we maintain, that laws, 
manners, language, and every branch of civilization must have expanded 
and prospered. 

» ‘* Poetry attained its highest perfection at the end of the eleventh and 
beginning of the twelfth century. It sung of war, adventures, religion, 
and love. Chivalry arose and obtained its proper character in the Pro- 
vencal poetry. Chivalry was the ideal of Poetry, and in real life, feudal- 
ism corresponded with it, and was dignified by it. 

** This Provencal spirit soon communicated itself to the North of France, 

and the first Crusade, which emanated principally from Provence, drew 
with it the inhabitants of the North of France. The Normans had not 

lost in their new country, that ancient love of adventure which had con- 

ducted their ancestors to the shores of England, France, Spain, Italy, and 

Sicily, even to the heart of Russia and Constantinople; they had not 

abandoned their love of heroic tales; but they forgot their ancient Pagan 

fables, and their Scandinavian and Germanic traditions, and turned with 

avidity, under the serene sky of France, to the Frankish tales of Roland, 

Formun, and others. The Romance of Rollo does not yield in antiquity 

to the oldest romances of the North of France. ‘These most ancient tra- 

ditions of Wales and Brittany, which, after 1066, the Cantores Historici 

‘arried to them, (bringing them, no doubt, in greater number, in conse- 

quence of finding an attentive and admiring public,) here found a fertile 

and well prepa red soil, in which they would easily take root. The chief 
character of Provencal poetry was lyric, and although the epic was not 
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unknown to them, (as Mr. Paris asserts in the preface to the first volume 
of his Garin de Loherain, contrary to M. Fauriel, Sur Uorigine des epopées 
chévaleresques du moyen dge,) it is however certain, that the epic did not 
prevail in Provence; but, like the people of the North of France, the 
Provencals seized with avidity on the Welsh and Breton traditions, they 
possessed themselves of them as valuable and full of interest, imparting to 
them, however, a new character according to their own peculiar nationality, 
—a character which had hitherto been foreign to them, viz. the spirit of 
French chivalry. In this manner Arthur, the champion of Wales against 
the Saxons, was transformed into the brilliant representative of every chi- 
valrous virtue; his court became the seat of the most luxurious, distin- 
cuished, and chivalrous life, aud the heroes of his round table, the faultless 
models of courtesy and gallantry. 

“It may here be asked, Why, when the Provencal lyric poetry was 
abandoned for the epic, a foreigner, as Arthur was, should have become 
the nucleus of this poetry instead of their own national hero, Charlemagne ? 
For in fact a royal centre of this kind was necessary for the epopée of chi- 
valry, because the knights, thirsting after deeds of valour, as much required 
a king and master who would accord them the crown of glory, and feudal 
privileges, as adventures to enable them to merit that glory. Kings and 
princes were the supports of chivalry, and representing it in the most bril- 
liant and perfect form. 

‘It is true that Charlemagne was as much the object of national poems, 
among the Franks in the tenth century, as Arthur was in Wales, and in the 
eleventh century the traditions concerning him were continually extending ; 
we will only mention the Tales of Roland, of the sons of Haincos, of Bertha 
au Gros Pied, of Guillaume au court Nez, &c. where the poets overwhelm 
him and his paladins with all the glory and splendour of chivalry ; but, 
according to an ancient and unchanging tradition, Charlemagne lived for 
ever in their memories as the patron of Christianity,—the invincible barrier 
against the assault of Paganism. It is on this account, that the romances 
which represented him fighting against the pagans, could not assign him 
any other place than that which tradition had already accorded him. 
Tradition in that case would have been its own destroyer. This would 
have been an easier task for those romancers who described his expeditions 
against his vassals; but there also, tradition rested upon historical and 
unvarying foundation, and following its general purport did not yield to 
the tendency, which had become general, of making the description of chi- 
valry in itself the object of the epic, and creating for it an ideal world of its 
own. It was on this account that poets abandoned themselves so easily 
to another circle of traditions entirely new to them, and which, because 
it was new, was the fitter for that transformation, which could not originate 
in Wales, for the same reason that prevented the French from altering the 
traditions of Charlemagne. Still less could the Norman-FTranks receive 
the Saxon poetry which they met with in England. The ancient poetry 
of the Anglo-Saxons, took its origin in the “Scandinavian and German 
Mythology. This is proved by Beow ulf, the Battle of Finnsburg, Czed- 
mon, the Traveller’s Song, and other fragments of ancient poetry which 
are still extant. The different bodies of emigrants from the North, from 
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Norway, Denmark, and Friesland, did not carry to England a complete 
and national history, but merely separate traditions of different colonies 
and families. The more modern poetry of the Anglo-Saxons partly re- 
vived their ancient poems, mingled with them the elements of Christianity, 
and partly selected the deeds of their kings, as the object of historical 
poems; we cite the Battle of Brunabourg, (p. 937,) the poems on king 
Athelstan, of which William of Malmesbury gives many fragments, and 
the exploits of Beorthnoth, who fell in battle against the Danes 990. But 
under William the Conqueror, the people were animated with a new spirit, 
which became dominant under their new rulers. The heroic songs of a 
people who were now subjugated could not satisfy, especially as they re- 
called the memory of Paganism. 

“We have already mentioned why these times and circumstances were 
favourable to Breton Minstrels and Raconteurs, enabling them to throw a 
new splendour over Arthur, and to present him in this guise to the allied 
Normans. ‘The Celtic imagination, which could only be compared to that 
of the East, awed the Normans and French, who listened with admiration, 
as Giraldus, and Geoflrey, have proved by translations from British books, 
Henry II. one of England’s most powerful kings, (1154—1189,) was the 
son of Geoflrey Plantagenet, Count of Anjou, and Matilda, daughter of 
Henry I. His eminent talents early displayed themselves under the excel- 
lent guidance of the wise and learned Robert of Gloucester, whom Geoffrey 
in his Chronicle terms his protector. He became Duke of Normandy, and 
at the death of his father, Count of Anjou, Tourraine, and Maine. He 
married the celebrated Eleanor of France, who after having been repudi- 
ated by Louis le Jeune, (1151,) brought him the sovereignty of Guienne, 
Poitou, and Saintonge. She was grand-daughter of William IX. of Poitou, 
Duke of Aquitaine, who was equally celebrated as a poet and a warrior, 
(1071—1127.) This acquisition of a great part of France, and especially 
of the countries where the Langue d’oc (or Provengal) was spoken, would 
necessarily have the greatest influence not only over the manners, tastes, 
and opinions of the nobility and knighthood of the united countries, min- 
gling the tribes and uniting their poets and minstrels at the English court, 
but it would naturally attach the separate interests of the kings of England 
and France to the cause of literature. If Henry and his court delighted 
in hearing the tales of Arthur, would not the French and Provengal poets 
make themselves masters of these tales? Henry liberally rewarded such 
efforts, and he gave Robert Wace a prebendal stall in the Cathedral of 
Bayeux, for the dedication of his Roman du Rou. Geoffrey of Monmouth 


ilso eulogizes the young prince in his Chronicle. Other poets addressed 
him in a still more flattering strain.” 


The Professor treats of Arthur in connexion with the fable of the 
Sangraal, as constituting a not less fertile source of romance in the 
twelfth century than the traditions of the Welsh hero and his Round 
‘Table ; this union and combination occupying a third period. 

Some have supposed that the fable in question is also of Welsh 
origin, and belongs to that of Arthur. But the author of the pre- 
sent essay is of a different opinion, niaintaining that it did not at 
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first exist in those countries which preserved the Arthurian tradi- 
tions, viz. Britain, France, and Ireland, and calling it the Primitive 
Fable of Provence, in opposition to the change which it afterwards 
underwent in the North of France. This change, he says, evinces 
so much connexion with the Order of Templars, that it must have 
taken place after the institution of that body. 

The Graal included many mysteries and sacred symbols. ‘ It is 
the impenetrable mystery of faith,” at one time; the Graal even 
becomes the divinity himself; ‘‘ Arthur and the Knights of the 
Round Table represented temporal knighthood; the Templars of 
the Graal the spiritual knighthood ;” the heroes in a Christian chi- 
valry, expressing miracles, mysteries, and doctrines, by attaching 
them to poetical and historical traditions, and using strange sym- 
bols. There is the holy Cup, the miraculous Vase. It presents 
eastern mysterious emblems, and some of its elements must have 
passed westward through Spain. ‘This miraculous mystery Arthur 
and his Knights of the Round Table are represented as having set out 
to discover. But the search proved always in vain excepting to such 
as were ordained to it. The castle of the Graal was sometimes found 
out, and the mystery would appear in resplendent glory, and would 
even feast the knights with most exquisite delicacies. But every 
thing is done in the most forced manner, and the romancing poets 
could make the Graal perform nothing but “sans rime et sans 
raison.” 

But we shall not further detain our readers with an abstract of 
parts of the Essay relative to Arthurian traditions, and the trans- 
formations to which they were subjected. These traditions and 
changes belonged to certain conditions of society and developments 
of the human mind, till at length such extravagant romances were 
no longer credited or relished. We quote a specimen of our au- 
thor’s theory, philosophy and manner concerning fable, especially 
the Mabinogion, which Lady Charlotte Guest’s translations have in 
some measure made known in our pages.— 


‘Tn recapitulating the results at which we have so far arrived, we should 
say that the immediate influence of the Welsh traditions upon the literature 
of France was effected by their passage through that country, where they 
became imbued with the spirit of French chivalry, and formed a perfectly 
new style, of which the tendency was to represent the true life and spirit 
of chivalry. But there is also another equally important element, which 
passed into France with these traditions, and like them became diffused 
over Europe; this is the ancient popular belief of the Welsh and the 
Bretons,—the ancient Celtic mythology it may be called,—the wonderful 
and interesting World of Celtic Tales. For, the beneficent fairies who 
educated Lancelot du Lac, the giants conquered by Owain, Tristan, and 
Peredur, the enchanted fountains, the miraculous trees, the dragons and 
serpents, the magic rings, the sorcerer Merlin, the Fay Morgana sister of 
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Arthur, these aérial spirits which once more resumed their power under 
Shakspeare, do not come from the North nor from the East—they are 
Celtic—and all these powers and beings which are still religiously preserved 
in the poetic memory of the people of Brittany and of Wales, who have 
always been so remarkable for their attachment to their ancient literature, 
are of a nature totally different from those which have passed from Asia to 
the West. In the German and Scandinavian religion, belief takes an ani- 
mated nature, which shows itself even after the introduction of Christianity. 
In them nature and genius are not yet separated, and, in this primitive 
union, nature appears poetic from the mountains and rivers down to ani- 
mated life. The miraculous beings of the East form still more a world apart, 
and foreign to man; magic does not exist as an elementary spirit in nature, 
these superhuman beings represent less the powers of nature than human 
passions ; trees and flowers do not in themselves possess an intellectual life, 
but they shade the dwelling of the God, or serve to express these mysteries 
to man; they are symbols, but they are not beings ; we see throughout less 
of internal life than of exterior marvels. 

‘Supposing that, after the twelfth century, this style had entered by 
Spain from the East into the ideas of the people and the chivalric poems, 
and that these elements had given a certain tinge mingled with these 
ancient fabulous beings, and with the belief of the Celts, still we must 
decidedly deny that all is of oriental origin. This cannot be conceded, 
expect in so far as that the Celts, like all other nations in Europe, had 
their primitive home in Asia, and might have brought with them certain 
remembrances, of which they partook equally with their brethren of the 
Kast. 

‘** A belief in superhuman and demoniacal beings, in hidden powers of 
nature and means to possess oneself of them, is common to every people, 
and penetrates harmlessly more or less into every religion, if it be not per- 
verted by repulsive superstition. Jacob Grimm, in his unappreciable work 
on German Mythology, has shown in what manner this imaginative World, 
of which we speak, and which is here called the Fabulous Kingdom of Tales, 
had its first origin, and a well founded and reasonable meaning in ancient 
paganism ; how, at first, notwithstanding the bloody baptism by the sword 
of Charlemagne, christianity insensibly bordered on pagan ideas, how places 
sacred to the pagans were chosen for christian chapels, how they gradually 
made the pagan divinities subordinate to the one true God of christianity, 
degrading them to powerless demons and diabolical beings, or to goblins 
and gnomes, and how, at last, the ancient belief in these beings was dis- 
carded by more enlightened minds, and dismissed to the nursery, to people 
the fresh and infantile imagination with those changeable and ethereal 
beings which we meet with in these tales. We do not doubt that we could 
demonstrate a similar progress of the ancient belief from the altar of nature 
to the nursery, amongst the Cymry and Bretons, and that we should find 
amongst these people, described to us as possessing such lively imagina- 
tion, and delighting always in fantastic speculations and curious philoso- 
phisms, many more documents than among the Germans, where the sources 
are very scarce, and are often derived from the Scandinavians 3 although 
such a research would present another peculiar difficulty, viz. that the Celts 
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very early experienced a Roman, German, and Scandinavian influence, 
which produced a picture much more varied and complicated than in Ger- 
many, and we feel assured that the ancient pagan belief was transformed 
among the Celts much earlier in the Children’s Tales, because christianity 
penetrated much sooner into Wales and Armorica than into Germany and 
Scandinavia. 

‘But we must not here enter more largely into the history of this civi- 
lization, we must confine ourselves to unravelling these stories only as far 
as they are mixed with the traditions of Arthur; for it is those traditions 
that have occasioned the circulation of these tales throughout Europe. We 
find that this species of poetry is, at first, exclusively displayed in the most 
ancient continental poems, of which the subject is the achievements and 
adventures of Arthur’s Knights. These poems correspond so entirely with 
those Welsh stories called Mabinogion, that we have only to resolve the 
question whether the Mabinogion are the origin of the French romances, or 
vice versa, that is to say, feeble imitations of those eminently poetic crea- 
tions of the period when chivalry was at its height. 

‘‘The word Mabinogion is translated Tales for Children, or by Tales in 
general; and Lady Charlotte Guest, in a very pleasing letter, has dedicated 
her translation of the Mabinogion to her own children, but we doubt whe- 
ther this title would have been employed in the twelfth century in the same 
sense. ‘Tradition and fables are always supposed to contain faith and 
doubt. <A tale is a dream of truth, with the full consciousness that it is 
but adream. The relater knows that he repeats an imaginative poem. 
The manners of nations are reflected in the lives of individuals, and as, in 
mature age, man can only return to the fancies and pleasures of childhood 
and youth as to a dream, so, in like manner, a people cannot look upon 
their past history and historical traditions as fables, until they have long 
since passed that period, and have advanced to a much higher degree of 
civilization. In the poems of the most ancient bards, we find Owain. 
Peredur, Geraint, and others, mentioned as warriors, fighting with Arthur 
against the Saxons; these persons belong to history equally with Arthur. 
In the Mabinogion their historical character is annihilated with that of 
Arthur, who here appears in the same light as in the French romances, a 
spectator of the exploits of his companions; his court is the rendezvous of 
his heroes, whose adventures no longer appear as patriotic expeditions. 
So long as the people faithfully believed in the truth of the traditions of 
Arthur and his heroes, these Mabinogion could not have been composed. 
But we are aware of the tendency of tradition to amplification. This ten- 
dency does not show itself capriciously, but follows the general laws of 
nature, and only operates when the mind and body are satisfied. It con- 
sequently appears in this case, that tradition could not proceed to separate 
and enlarge on the histories of persons who had hitherto only acted a 
secondary part, until the glory of Arthur had attained its height, and the 
people began to find a monotony in the constantly repeated history of one 
person, and sought to replace it by fresh subjects. The bards and min- 
strels would then endeavour to revive their feelings with respect to this 
ancient personage by the addition of new facts, over which they diffused a 
higher interest, by interweaving them with ancient and celebrated oceur- 
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rences. We have already seen, from the testimony of Nennius, the man- 
ner in which, as early as the ninth century, the original Arthur and his 
histories are amplified. In the Welsh Archaiology p. 167, 175, &c. we 
find dialogues between Arthur, Kai, and Glewlwyd, between Arthur and 
Gwenhwyvar, between the latter and Eliwlod, and between Tristan and 
Gwalchmai, which the learned Turner places in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries ; they prove that these historical heroes, like their chief, often 
received a fabulous glory, but we do not find any trace of those elements 
of chivalry which we shall hereafter describe more minutely. While tra- 
ditions were thus added to, the Celtic fables and tales would also require 
a greater extension, as well as a poetical worship, for a stationary condition 
cannot be imagined where a real existence is demonstrated ; it is only in 
Wales, or perhaps in Brittany also that authentic proofs could be produced, 
of where and at what time they were combined with ancient historical 
remembrances. In the Mabinogion in general, the opposition still exists, 
—Christianity and Paganism are completely opposed to each other. The 
giants and black men, those savage, sanguinary and inhuman beings who 
so often appear, belong to Paganism, while the heroes of the tale are always 
good Christians, but the dogmatic tincture of Christianity is always want- 
ing in these stories, and if their antiquity and purely Welsh origins, were 
not even still more evident from the intimate connexion with the localities, 
manners, and customs of the country, we should say that one of the 
strongest proofs of it existed in our inability any where to discover in them 
the hand of a priest or even of a monk. Courage and strength form the 
basis of chivalry; faith, honour and love, only serve to give it a higher 
vocation or consecration. Strength and courage are also the characteristic 
traits of the heroes of the Mabinogion, but Faith remains at the bottom, 
even more than in our own Niebelungelied ; it never forms the motive of 
actions; Honour is not yet very sensitive or refined, it is only introduced 
into the Mabinogion to prove strength and courage; and with regard to 
Love, the women appear more exacting than the men, who constantly say 
that there is no lady whom they love more than such a one, or such a one, 
but do not always prove it by their actions. In the Mabinogion we can, 
therefore, only discover the first slight traces of the dawn of Chivalry. 
These Heroes are called Marchawg, which Lady C. Guest, in speaking of 
Owain, translates, and, no doubt justly, Knight. But they are knights 
before whom the Seraphim of the Crusades had not yet carried the cross, 
—Knights whose hearts had not yet been softened by the soft gales of 
Provence and Spain, although they were more prepared to receive them 
than the bards of the sixth century, who knew nothing of this species 
of adoration. In the ninth century the bards had probably exhausted 
in the histories of the deeds of Arthur, the interest which this avidity 
for achievements and physical strength had excited, but they gained 
a variety by recalling this ancient world of fable: there they found giants 
and dragons to combat, demoniacal powers to contend with, fairies to 
amuse them; in short, a world made expressly for these indefatigable and 
invincible warriors. In this consisted the interest that procured for these 
tales, which must, of necessity, have existed in the eleventh century, that 
extraordinary reception from the French and the Normans, who were their 
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untiring auditors. This reception would, on the other side, animate Wales 
and Brittany to improve still further in this fertile branch of poetry. 
William the Conqueror profited by this thirst for exploits in order to sub- 
due England; the Church for the expeditions against Toledo and the 
Saracens, and for the Crusades in the East ; and it did not cease so long 
as chivalry existed, and bodily strength retained its full value. The dig- 
nity of knighthood was not hereditary, but purely individual; it was the 
reward of merit, and its value depended on the person who eos it. Bodily 
strength and the sword procured glory ; which was the greater, if the hero 
withstood the attack alone and without succour. The heroes of the Mabi- 
nogion are knights-errant, who all seek adventures separately, and it was 
this, which above all, engaged the attention of the listening knight, who, 
placing himself in the situation of the hero, ruminated over the wenden of 
the tale as if he himself had witnessed them.” 


Our author’s disquisition on the influence of Welsh tradition on 
the literature of France, with regard to construction, and also his 
views relative to the same influence on the literature of Germany 
and of Scandinavi ia, must be sought for in the Essay itself. ‘These 
are his conclusions in briefest form, viz.: First, “ That the French 
repeated the Breton traditions with a chivalrous enthusiasm; that 
the Breton traditions rendered the French Jtaconteurs poets " 
Secondly, ‘* The Germans inspired the Breton traditions with a 
German soul; the German /taconteurs created poetry from the 

sreton traditions:” and Thirdly, The Scandinavians received the 
breton traditions as poetry, and disseminated them as such.” ‘These, 
according to the learned and philosophic Professor, were the differ- 
ences in the manner in which the traditions of Wales influenced the 
poets, and the poets influenced tradition in the three nations men- 


tioned. Let an extract now close our paper. ‘The subject is the 
Fall of Chivalry. 


“While in the ancient poetry of the East, we trace its slow develope- 
ment, and see its astonishing preservation during entire ages, and observe 
in ancient classic poetry a progressive movement, until, having arrived at 
its highest point, it sinks gradually into barbarism ;—in modern poetry, 
on the contrary, each successive fall only appears to be the foundation for 
« new and hitherto unknown flight. ‘The tales of Arthur, short, confined 
within narrow limits, and in the commencement of slight importance to 
the world, passed into Brittany. After five centuries, we find them, 
separated from their historical foundation, forgetting their patriotic signifi- 
ction, and on the point of degenerating into fanciful and arbitrary fables— 
revivified in France by a combination with chivalry, and gaining with it 
universal importance, Again, when the first charm of the fantastic rich- 
hess of the subject was over, when the want of reality in the characters 
aud of a higher and more intellectual principle was felt, and the inspiriting 

clements. of chivalry were nearly exhausted, poetry rose again on the 
Wings of faith by an union with the tradition of the Graal. It was poetry 
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that preserved the remembrance of Arthur’s heroes, viz., Lancelot, Tristan, 
&e., and while it flowed on and constantly improved, it extended itself on 
every side and became an universal literature, until there did not remain 
a country or a poet in Europe to which it was unknown. From the 
‘agus to the Archipelago, from Sicily to Iceland, the romances of Arthur 
were listened to with delight. But the ancient, religious, and valiant 
chivalry had perished during the course of three centuries, and an affecta- 
tion of former habits of life produced but a spiritless and artificial imi- 
tation. The ancient language became unknown, and its poetical form 
inconvenient. It resolved itself into an easy and free prose, and the 
chivalrous elements of the ancient models were lost in a love of imaginary 
adventures. The ecclesiastical doctrines had nourished and exercised the 
absurd faculty of sporting with the most abstract ideas, and the moral ele- 
ment, which, it is true, was but faintly discoverable in the ancient romances, 
transformed itself into a dull allegory, or was lost in a monstrous mysticism. 

‘‘Thus the romances of Amadis represent the modern chivalry of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, without dissimulating their origin viz., 
the Breton traditions of Arthur; and the supernatural beings of the Welsh 
are transformed into allegorical personifications of virtues represented by 
fairies, as the courageous fairy, the energetic fairy, the sincere fairy, &c. 
and the great allegorical King of the Rats, in the Romance of the Rose, 
obtained the prize because he could satisfy every wish, however frivolous ; 
thus the more modern history of the Graal extolled the study of that work 
as a true arcanum against the devil, and a sure means of acquiring beati- 
tude, while, on the other hand, the priests declaimed against the impro- 
prieties of the chivalrous romances, which became daily more shameless. 
Nevertheless, all these prose romances had a different influence in France 
and Spain to that which they had in Germany, and had none whatever in 
Scandinavia. There was, at a later period, in these countries, a certain 
splendour of chivalry which was certainly borrowed from the knight of 
poetry. Fantastic fétes and processions, ridiculous ornaments both in 
dress and arms, figures and curious devices, both on the shields and wea- 
pons, the most whimsical vows, pilgrimages and tournaments, the most 
extravagant devotion in love, and the most punctilious observance of eti- 
quette and ceremony, all that the ancient poets pointed out, over-ran life 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ; while in Germany, though some- 
thing of the same kind was seen under Maximilian, it was never carried to 
this ridiculous height. While in Languedoc, the martyrs of love realised, 
in an unheard of manner, all the absurdities of heroes of romance; in 
Germany the airs of the Troubadours spread among the people, inspiring 
the tame and conventional song with a new truth, and replacing the pedan- 
tic courtesy of chivalry by a natural passion. While in France and in 
England, the knights made vows of the Peacock and Pheasant, favourable 
to warlike adventures, the Germans remained in ambuscade in the forest 
during the winter, and waylaid a rich cargo of merchandize. While in 
those countries allegorical spectacles, fetes, and banquets embellished the 
commerce of life ; among the Germans there were only a few games during 
Lent, and mysteries represented with lively simplicity by thriving artizans. 
The terrible wars of fanaticism, and the Hussite peasantry, were calculated 
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to cure the German knights of gallant combats and the enthusiasm of 
love; while again, the religious Spaniards in the war against the Saracens, 
when the liberty of their country and religion was at stake, rivalled their 
enemies in love adventures and courtesy. While in that country, these 
romances still continue to be a source of intellectual history, and serve to 
explain both manners and poetry, in Germany they did not represent the 
usages of society, and no longer interested any but the higher classes. 
The Titurel alone, from the theological and theosophic form in which 
Albrecht had enveloped the tradition of the Graal, still maintained a greater 
influence. The discovery of the art of printing poured in a new deluge 
of romances of Arthur and the Graal, and this branch of poetry seemed 
thus to endeavour, from a presentiment of its proximate fall, to guarantee 
its eternal preservation. In the Appendix No. 3 we add a list of ancient 
editions until the year 1600, which, however, we do not consider to be 
complete. The extinction of these chivalrous romances had, in fact, been 
long since approaching. In the South it took place in a literary sense—in the 
North politically. While Dante condemned the daughter of Guido di Polenta 
to the infernal regions, for having been led astray by reading Lancelot du 
Lac, Ariosto in his Orlando ridiculed that fantastic and decrepid chivalry 
with the most cutting irony by conducting it into the region of fable; and 
Cervantes destroyed the passion for chivalrous romances by his biting satire. 
The middle classes of the North freed themselves from the feudalism 
which had hitherto reigned there exclusively ; the minds of the people 
were invigorated by the study of the classics, until the reformation in Ger- 
many and in England, destroyed the old world of chivalry, and a new era 
in poetry arrived, represented by Shakspeare, which, Janus-like, at once 
looked back on the ancient splendour of the past, and forward to the 
modern Protestant world.” 





Art. V.—History of the Life of Richard Coeur-de-Lion, King of England. 
By G. P. R. James, Esq. Saunders and Otley. 2 vols. 


Tue author of the ‘‘ History of Charlemagne,” of ‘ Edward the 
Black Prince,” and now of Richard the Lion-heart, not to mention 
many other works of real and also fictitious history which Mr. James 
has given to the world, and in which warriors and great political 
champions have figured, must be imbued with the spirit of hero- 
worship. Much of this gentleman’s favourite study must have run 
into the feudal and chivalric ages; and indeed the entire annals of 
France as, well as of England, and of other nations of Europe, appear 
to have been investigated by him with a true antiquarian zeal and 
also a romantic fancy. Even in his historical novels Mr. James 
brings forward a vast quantity of facts and accurate delineation. His 
characters are often drawn with the utmost attention to existing 
records; the events, although necessarily highly coloured, are indus- 
triously studied so as to bear the stamp of historic truth; and the 
very landscapes are often painted with that fidelity which an artist can 
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only bestow who has greedily scanned not only the outlines with his 
own eye, but caught the characteristics with a graphic skill, so as 
that the minuter as well as larger and more prominent features are 
vividly represented. 

There is one very considerable fault, however, which we find in 
Mr. James’s historical productions, whether real or fanciful, and 
which seems to be gaining upon him, at least it is too apparent in 
the volumes before us to escape any one. He not merely crams 
into his narrative many subjects of such minor importance in the 
lives of his heroes as ought to have made him reject them altogether, 
or to keep them far in the background, and to subordinate them 
greatly, so as that a slight glimpse might be received of them; but 
he brings in by the shoulders much that has no immediate connex- 
ion at all with the theme in hand. By giving in to this practice he 
lays himself open to the charge of being a book-manufacturer, and 
so determined to make the most of his reading that the very sweep- 
ings of his study must be served up; and this too when frequently 
what he has to communicate is badly arranged and incomplete, and 
when also in other well-known and properly appreciated works the 
matter or subject is fully and authoritatively handled. 

In consequence of the tendency, habit, and practice of which we 
complain, the present two octavo volumes, each containing about 
four hundred pages, tell us very little of Coeur-de-Lion, except 
what belongs to his early life, and romantic adventures or career in 
the south of France against certain discontented nobles. ‘The rest 
of the massive work, as hitherto published, is taken up with large 
topics, some of them by no means yet finished by Mr. James; such 
as a long and elaborate introductory historical view of England 
from the Conqueror to the death of Stephen. Besides this formal 
portion as much space is allowed to the reign of Henry the Second, 
as should have exhausted his Life, although it had been the main 
and direct theme of the book; nor has Mr. James yet done with 
that monarch. Pope Alexander and Frederic Barbarossa, too, are 
forcibly placed upon the canvass, as if the whole of Europe must 
needs be delineated in the history of an individual. Nay, an 
account of Palestine itself from the period of the apostate Julian is 
sketched prefatorily, of course to an oft-repeated history of the cru- 
sades and Richard’s exploits in the Holy Land. While, however, 
we have to complain of unnecessary and disproportionate parts, and 
also of an arrangement that is neither elegant nor very natural, we 
must admit that the execution of particular chapters or sections 1s 
frequently happy and able; for even when there is little novelty of 
matter, the manner is spirited, although drawn from a number of 
minute sources; showing the author’s power of digestion, and the 
art of giving a congenial and characteristic nature to what may 
have come to him in a piece-meal and heterogencous fashion. Look- 
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ing forward to the completion of the History with some impatience, 
we shall now merely present a few samples of what is before us, and 
without any attempt at analysis, or even striving to convey the prin- 
cipal lineaments of any one branch or topic. We begin with a 
specimen of sedate and luminous history, belonging to the year 
1175, when Henry becomes reconciled with his rebellious sons; a 
specimen, too, where the historians reconciling skill, in respect of 
conflicting accounts, may be tested. 


“The tranquillity of the king of England,” says our author, ‘* seemed 
now to be established on a foundation not to be shaken; and he suffered 
his son once more to visit his father-in-law the king of France, although 
that monarch was assuredly the most dangerous counseller which the 
English prince could meet. No evil, however, resulted at the time ; and 
the younger Henry rejoining his father very speedily, they appeared toge- 
ther during the festivities of Easter, at the town of Cherbourg, displaying 
towards each other every sign of renewed affection and confidence. ‘They 
thence proceeded to Caen, in order to meet the Count of Flanders, who 
desired an interview with the two English princes. The motive of his 
coming is somewhat differently stated by contemporary writers: and it is 
very probable that more than one inducement led him to the conference at 
Caen. He had assumed the cross some short time before in the great 
church of St. Peter, at Ghent; and the English authors of that day uni- 
formly declare that the cause of this act, which bound him to go in arms 
to the Holy Land, was remorse for the part he had taken in the war against 
Henry. The Flemish historians, however, attribute his crusade merely to 
zeal for religion ; and it is very probable that such a cause might operate 
insome degree. Nor is it unlikely that one of his objects, in coming to 
meet the king of England at Caen, was to make some atonement for the 
offence he had committed; although it is certain that another was to regain 
the pension which he had formerly received from Henry, and to renew 
his alliance with a powerful monarch whom he had so justly offended. 
However that may be, in the conference which now took place, he gave up 
into the hands of the two kings the charter of donation with which the 
younger Henry had weakly purchased his co-operation, and formally freed 
that prince from all engagements to himself. In return, the treaty was 
renewed which had been entered into several years before the commence- 
ment of the war between Henry II. and the Flemish sovereign; and the 
count retired with the assurance that his territories would be safe during 
his absence on the crusade. His remorse for the blood which he had shed, 
and his purpose of visiting the tomb of his Redeemer did not prevent him 
from committing a fearful act of cruelty before he went, if the account of 
Diceto is to be believed. He is stated, immediately after his return from 
the conference at Caen, to have taken one Walter des Fontaines in adultery 
with the countess his wife; and notwithstanding the example set before 
him by his ally the king of France, we are assured he put the adulterer to 
death in the most inhuman and barbarous manner.” 
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Henry and his eldest son returned to England, Mr. James paus. 
ing at this period, now that the first unhappy rebellion of Richard 
against his father was at an end, to notice several events which took 
place in the years 1173-4-5, that lend some insight into the state 
and progress of society in those days. The simplicity of the first 
ages of chivalry, he observes, was at an end, and a more gorgeous 
and ostentatious epoch was opening. “The generosity and liberality 
which had been inculcated as virtues of a principal order, had now 
deviated into profusion and extravagance.” 


Here is a lively picture of the chivalric ages and their most profuse 
splendours; let us add, barbaric displays :— 


‘The arms and clothing of the knights were of the most sumptuous and 
costly description. Their shields were covered with gold, and painted or 
enamelled with various colours; their tents also were ornamented in ever 
different way that their fancy could devise; the crests of their helmets 
blazed with the precious metals, and sometimes with jewels; and the robes 
and the surcoats which they wore were formed of the richest silks and cen- 
dals, of scarlet and every other bright and dazzling hue. Fine linen, 
which was then a rarity, was eagerly sought among them; and we find 
from John of Salisbury, that it was becoming the custom in that day to 
make the garments of the male part of society, when not absolutely in the 
field, fit so tightly to the body as to resemble a skin. At the great mect- 
ings of princes, every sort of pageantry and luxury was displayed: and in 
the year 1174 one of those conferences occurred, in which splendour and 
profusion were carried to an excess that more resembled some of the wild 
follies of the Roman tyrants or the extravagant pomp of Eastern barbarians, 
than anything that modern Europe has produced. In the course of that 
year, the Count of Toulouse, as much, in all probability, with the design 
of being absent from a scene of warfare, where he might have been obliged 
to take part with one of two princes to each of whom he had done homage, 
as for the purpose of arranging some difficult affairs on his eastern frontier, 
retired from his capital towards the Gulf of Lyons, and held what was then 
called a cour pleniére at his castle of Beaucaire. 

“Tt is affirmed, that Henry King of England himself had appointed to 
meet the King of Arragon at that place, in order to mediate a reconciliation 
between him and the Count of Toulouse. The English King, however, 
was prevented from attending by the war in which he was engaged; and 
the time passed in festivities and sports. Nearly ten thousand knights are 
said to have been present on the occasion; one baron alone, named William 
de Martal, having three hundred knights in his train. Every one endea- 
voured to surpass the other in extravagance: the Count of Toulouse gave 
a hundred thousand solidi, or two thousand marks of fine silver, to a knight 
named Raymond d’Agout; who immediately distributed them among the 
other persons present. William de Martal required all his repasts to be 
cooked by the heat of wax-candles. Bertrand Raimbaud ordered the fields 
in the neighbourhood of the castle to be ploughed, and sown with small 
coin; in which insane act he scattered thirty thousand solidi: and Ray- 
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mond de Venous, to add brutality to folly, caused thirty of his finest horses 
to be burnt before the whole assembly.” 


Such, says Mr. James, were the amusements of the famous cour 
pleniere of Beaucaire; remarking at the same time, that, as out of 
evil good continually springs, perhaps this extravagant meeting, by 
the multitude of merchants and dealers which it called together from 
all parts of the world, gave rise to the well-known annual fair of 
Beaucaire, which for so many years was one of the greatest commer- 
cial marts in Europe. The following reflections are apt and strik- 
ing, furnishing an example of a kindly and elegant philosophy which 
we have often discovered in Mr. James's pages :— 


“The cour pleniére of Beaucaire, however, afforded by no means a soli- 
tary example. In a thousand other instances, human vanity and pride, 
unchecked by accurate notions either in taste or morals, and acting in the 
free license of a state nearly approaching to barbarism, produced results 
scarcely less wild and extravagant. But although it is always to be 
iamented that men should fall into such absurdities, yet the consequences 
are not altogether so evil as they appear. Society has always hitherto 
vacillated between one excess and another; in some stages going back- 
wards and forwards to the very extremes, and even in more refined and 
cultivated ages trembling, like a finely balanced lever, at the slightest 
impulse, and continually passing to and fro over the accurately adjusted 
mark, without ever pausing at the exact point. But from these continual 
fluctuations, and from the deviation from what is perfect in taste, in feel- 
ing, and in thought, arises that boundless variety which in itself is admira- 
ble. One epoch may not always improve upon another ; and it occasion- 
ally happens that, in consequence of some great convulsion, the world is 
cast back for many centuries. But in the common course of events, each 
age, in its deviation from that which preceded it, produces new and beau- 
tiful combinations in its progress to the extreme opposite of that which 
went before. To the extravagant splendour and ostentatious magnificence 
of these ages, may be attributed very many improvements in various arts, 
and in none more than architecture. Superstition, indeed, joined with the 
love of display ; but superstition almost always derives its character from 
the circumstances that surround it; and though it acts upon the spirit of 
the age, it receives in return an impression from that spirit, which charac- 
terises all its efforts, in whatever direction they may be turned. Mere 
superstition would never have produced the crusades, had not other cir- 
cumstances given to that impulse a great military development; and 
though, as some writers have asserted, superstition might have a share in 
producing the magnificent edifices which at this time rose thickly through- 
out every part of Europe, yet she might have restrained her efforts to rais- 
Ing the mighty stones of the Druids, or piling up the rubble-temples of 
the early Saxons, if the ambition of exciting wonder by performing vast 
and extraordinary things in every course that presented itself to the human 
mind, had not brought about the second great change in the architecture 
of modern Europe.” 

VOL. 1. (1841.) No. Iv. 2N 
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Having had a spirited account and striking illustrations of the 
barbaric splendours of chivalry, we may appropriately subjoin a 
passage which describes the system and mode of training that a 
young man pursued after he had reached fourteen years of age, so 
as to entitle him to the character of a squire in the feudal age of 
which Mr. James treats :— 


“‘ Bearing heavy weights, running immense distances, enduring every 
sort of fatigue, springing on a horse armed at all pieces without putting a 
foot in the stirrup, and even leaping on the shoulders of a man on horse- 
back with no other aid than a grasp of one arm, were among the perform- 
ances of the aspirants to chivalry. Besides these feats, we read of others 
in the historians of those days, requiring equal strength and exertion,— 
such as mounting by means of the arms alone the lower side of a long 
ladder, casting complete summersets in heavy armour, and climbing up 
between two walls at a small distance apart, by the pressure of the hands 
and feet only. Casting lances to great distances, and striking heavy balls 
of wood with large rackets or malls, were among the amusements of the 
youths of Europe at that period, besides that regular practice in the use of 
all weapons which daily took place. Almost all of their sports and pas- 
times indeed were of a military character. ‘That which was called the 
Chicane, and which was practised in several parts of France within the 
last century, together with dancing, chess, and some few games of chance, 
were the only exceptions, I believe ; and indeed the chicane, which con- 
sisted in following a heavy wooden ball, and beating it with malls beyond 
certain limits defended by another party, might well be considered a mili- 
tary sport, as well as hunting and hawking, from the dangers and accidents 
which continually occurred in such amusements. 

** Though the tournament, the joust, and the passage of arms, did not 
admit of any but experienced and mature cavaliers, yet there were many 
other military pastimes of the day in which the more youthful nobility 
could take part, and practise against each other a mimic warfare. Among 
these were the game of the Quintaine ; which consisted in running with a 
lance or sword, either on horseback or on foot, at a wooden figure repre- 
senting the upper part of a man’s body. This was impaled upon a strong 
post, on which it turned with the slightest touch; and both arms of the 
figure being extended, a lance or long sword was found in the one hand, 
and sometimes a shield or another pole in the other. As in all tourna- 
ments and other chivalrous sports, it was held unfair to strike an adversary 
anywhere but on the chest or helmet, the great object in the game of the 
quintaine was so to direct the lance or sword with which the player 
attacked his wooden adversary, as to touch the figure directly in the mid- 
dle; but if the luckless cavalier chanced to miss his mark and strike too 
much to the right or left, the automaton instantly took vengeance of his 
awkwardness by whirling round in consequence of the very blow he gave 
it, and striking him violently with the weapons it carried in either hand. 

‘The Behour was simply another military sport; and consisted in the 
attack of a small fortress, or redoubt, by one party, and its defence by 
others ; and as in all these amusements many accidents occurred, and 
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some peril was encountered, strength and hardihood were acquired, and a 
knowledge of danger and acquaintance with pain were gained, not unac- 
companied by contempt of risk and habit of endurance.” 





Art. VI.—Memoirs of Extraordinary Popular Delusions. By Cuar.es 


Mackay. 2 vols. Bentley. 


Mr. Mackay’s work does not profess to accomplish any philo- 
sophical or metaphysical purpose, by tracing and illustrating the 
innate causes and the actual development of the grosser and more 
extraordinary delusions to which individuals and communities have 
yielded their minds and lent credit. He has not undertaken to 
reduce to any system the characteristics of such errors, or to mark 
what are peculiar to one state of society rather than to another; 
although the facts which he has collected, the anecdotes which he 
retails, and the sensible—sometimes the original observations which 
he bestows upon oft-told and well known stories, will be very useful 
to any philosophic historian of popular delusion. The present au- 
thor’s work is for all serts of readers, and is amusing, suggestive, 
and instructive to the most ordinary thinker. In short, he treats 
popular delusions popularly. 

The subjects of the Memoirs take a wider range than is fre- 
quently contemplated by writers on the species of insanities which 
may properly be called delusive. ‘The mention of some of the sub- 
jects and classes is alone necessary to introduce so much variet 
and copiousness of extract as we can allow space for. Well, then, 
we have first of all an account of the Mississippi Scheme, but to 
which we shall last call attention. ‘The South-Sea Bubble; the 
Tulipomania, which at one time was the madness of the Dutch 
especially ; the love of the marvellous, and the disbelief of the true ; 
the admiration of great criminals, such as thieves; the crusades, the 
witch-mania, haunted houses, &c. compose the subjects, the bare 
announcement of which not merely directs the mind to the par- 
ticular species of delusion to be illustrated under each head, but 
immediately indicates where the reader is to go for what is most 
novel to him, or best calculated to satisfy his curiosity and awaken 
his speculation. 

We begin with examples of the Tulipomania, as its infection 
discovered itself in Holland :— 


‘People who had been absent from Holland, and whose chance it was 
to return when this folly was at its maximum, were sometimes led into 
awkward dilemmas by their ignorance. There is an amusing instance of 
the kind related in Blainville’s Travels. A wealthy merchant, who prided 
himself not a little on his rare tulips, received upon one occasion a very 
valuable consignment of merchandise from the Levant. Intelligence of its 
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arrival was brought him by a sailor, who presented himself for that purpose 
at the counting-house, among bales of goods of every description. The 
merchant, to reward him for his news, munificently made him a present of 
a fine red herring for his breakfast. The sailor had, it appears, a great 
partiality for onions; and seeing a bulb very like an onion lying upon the 
counter of this liberal trader, and thinking it no doubt very much out of 
its place among silks and velvets, he slily seized an cpportunity, and 
slipped it into his pocket as a relish for his herring. He got clear off with 
his prize, and proceeded to the quay to eat his breakfast. Hardly was his 
back turned when the merchant missed his valuable Semper augustus, worth 
three thousand florins, or about 2801. sterling. ‘The whole establishment 
was instantly in an uproar; search was everywhere made for the precious 
root, but it was not to be found. Great was the merchant’s distress of 
mind. ‘The search was renewed; but again without success. At last 
some one thought of the sailor. The unhappy merchant sprang into the 
street at the bare suggestion. His alarmed household followed him. The 
sailor, simple soul! had not thought of concealment. He was found 
quietly sitting upon a coil of ropes, masticating the last morsel of his 
‘onion.’ Little did he dream that he had been eating a breakfast whose 
cost might have regaled a whole ship’s crew for a twelvemonth ; or, as the 
plundered merchant himself expressed it, ‘might have sumptuously feasted 
the Prince of Orange and the whole court of the Stadtholder.” Anthony 
caused pearls to be dissolved in wine to drink the health of Cleopatra; 
Sir Richard Wittington was as foolishly magnificent in an entertainment to 
King Henry V.; and Sir Thomas Gresham drank a diamond dissolved in 
wine, to the health of Queen Elizabeth, when she opened the Royal Ex- 
change: but the breakfast of this roguish Dutchman was as splendid as 
either. He had an advantage, too, over his wasteful predecessors: their 
gems did not improve the taste or the wholesomeness of their wine, while 
his tulip was quite delicious with his red herring. The most unfortunate 
part of the business for him was, that he remained in prison for some 
months on a charge of felony, preferred against him by the merchant.” 


An English and philosophical traveller ignorantly committed a 
deed of spoliation, about as ludicrous as that of the sailor, and simi- 
larly serious in the result :— 


‘This gentleman, an amateur botanist, happened to see a tulip-root 
lying in the conservatory of a wealthy Dutchman. Being ignorant of its 
quality, he took out his penknife, and peeled off its coats, with the view 
of making experiments upon it. When it was by this means reduced to 
half its original size, he cut it into two equal sections, making all the time 
many learned remarks on the singular appearances of the unknown bulb. 
Suddenly the owner pounced upon him; and, with fury in his eyes, 
asked him if he knew what he had been doing? ‘ Peeling a most extra- 
ordinary onion,’ replied the philosopher. ‘ Hundert tausand duyvel !’ said 
the Dutchman; ‘it’s an Admiral Van der Eyck.’ ‘Thank you,’ replied 
the traveller, taking out his note-book to make a memorandum of the 
same; ‘are these admirals common in your country?’ ‘ Death and the 
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devil!’ said the Dutchman, seizing the astonished man of science by the 
collar; ‘come before the syndic, and you shall see.’ In spite of his re- 
monstrances, the traveller was led through the streets, followed by a mob 
of persons. When brought into the presence of the magistrate, he learned, 
to his consternation, that the root upon which he had been experimentalis- 
ing was worth four thousand florins ! and, notwithstanding all he could urge 
in extenuation, he was lodged in prison until he found securities for the 
payment of this sum.” 


In England the irrational admiration of certain varieties of tulips 
has been witnessed, and even recently; but neither here nor in 
France did the jobbers succeed in carrying it to the madly extrava- 
gant height that it reached amongst the Dutch. Still, in our day, 
says Mr. Mackay, a tulip will produce more money than an oak. 
In the year 1800, a common price for a single bulb was fifteen gui- 
neas. In 1835 one of the species, c called Miss Fanny Kemble, 
brought, by public auction in London, seventy-five pounds. ‘ Thus 
a flow er, which for beauty and perfume was surpassed by the abun- 
dant roses of the garden, a nosegay of which might be purchased 
for a penny, was priced at a sum which would have provided an 
industrious labourer and his family with food, clothes, and lodging 
for six years.” 

Relics, not only in what are called the dark ages, but even at this 
day, furnish anecdotes of gross and ridiculous delusions. Europe, 
for example, still swarms with religious objects of this kind :— 


“There is hardly a Roman Catholic church in Spain, Portugal, [taly, 
France, or Belgium, without one or more of them. Even the poorly en- 
dowed churches of the villages boast the possession of miraculous thigh- 
bones of the innumerable saints of the Romish calendar. Aix-la-Chapelle 
is proud of the veritable chasse or thigh-bone of Charlemagne, which cures 
lameness ; Halle has a thigh-bone of the Virgin Mary ; Spain has seven or 
eight, all said to be undoubted relics. Brussels at one time preserved, and 
perhaps does now, the teeth of St. Gudule. The faithful, who suffered 
from the tooth-ache, had only to pray and look at them, and be cured. 
Some of these holy bones have been buried in different parts of the Con- 
tinent. After a certain lapse of time, water is said to ooze from them, 
which soon forms a spring, and cures all the diseases of the faithful. At 
a church in Halle there is a famous thigh-bone which cures barrenness in 
women. Of this bone, which is under the special superintendence of the 
Virgin, a pleasant story is related by the incredulous. There resided at 
Ghent a couple who were blessed with all the riches of this world, but 
Whose happiness was sore troubled by the want of children. Great was 
the grief of the lady, who was both beautiful and loving, and many her 
lamentations to her husband. The latter, annoyed by her unceasing sor- 
row, advised her to make a pilgrimage to the celebrated chasse of the 
Virgin. She went, was absent a week, and returned with a face all radi- 
ant ‘with joy and pleasure. Her lamentations ceased; and in nine months 
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afterwards she brought forth a son. But, oh! the instability of human 
joys! The babe, so long desired and so greatly beloved, survived but a 
few months. ‘Two years passed over the heads of the disconsolate couple, 
and no second child appeared to cheer their fire-side. A third year passed 
away with the same result, and the lady once more began to weep. 
‘Cheer up, my love,’ said her husband, ‘and go to the holy chasse, at 
Halle: perhaps the Virgin will again listen to your prayers.’ The lady 
took courage at the thought, wiped away her tears, and proceeded on the 
morrow towards Halle. She was absent only three days, and returned 
home sad, weeping, and sorrow-stricken. ‘ What is the matter?’ said her 
husband ; ‘is the Virgin unwilling to listen to your prayers?’ ‘The 
Virgin is willing enough,’ said the disconsolate wife, ‘and will do what she 
can for me; but I shall never have any more children! The priest! the 
priest !—he is gone from Halle, and nobody knows where to find him!’—” 


Mr. Mackay mentions and illustrates the avidity which has been 
manifested in all ages and countries to obtain relics of persons who 
have been much spoken of, even although great criminals :— 


“When William Longbeard, leader of the populace of London in the 
reign of Richard I., was hanged at Smithfield, the utmost eagerness was 
shown to obtain a hair from his head, or a shred from his garments. Women 
came from Essex, Kent, Suffolk, Sussex, and all the surrounding counties, 
to collect the mould at the foot of his gallows. A hair of his beard was 
believed to preserve from evil spirits, and a piece of his clothes from aches 
and pains. In more modern days, a similar avidity was shown to obtain 
a relic of the luckless Masaniello, the fisherman of Naples. After he had 
been raised by mob-favour to a height of power more despotic than mon- 
arch ever wielded, he was shot by the same populace in the streets, as if 
he had been a mad dog. His headless trunk was dragged through the 
mire for several hours, and cast at night-fall into the city-ditch. On the 
morrow, the tide of popular feeling turned once more in his favour. His 
corpse was sought, arrayed in royal robes, and buried magnificently by 
torch-light in the cathedral; ten thousand armed men, and as many 
mourners, attending at the ceremony. The fisherman’s dress which he 
had worn was rent into shreds by the crowd, to be preserved as relics ;_ the 
door of his hut was pulled off its hinges by a mob of women, and eagerly 
cut up into small pieces, to be made into images, caskets, and other 
mementos. The scanty furniture of his poor abode became of more value 
than the adornments of a palace ; the ground he had walked upon was con- 
sidered sacred, and, being collected in small phials, was sold at its weight 
in gold, and worn in the bosom as an amulet. Almost as extraordinary 
was the phrensy manifested by the populace of Paris on the execution of 
the atrocious Marchioness de Brinvilliers. There were grounds for the 
popular wonder in the case of Masaniello, who was unstained with per- 
sonal crimes. But the career of Madame de Brinvilliers was of a nature to 
excite no other feelings than disgust and abhorrence. She was convicted 
of poisoning several persons, and sentenced to be burned in the Place de 
Gréve, and to have her ashes scattered to the winds. On the day of her 
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execution, the populace, struck by her gracefulness and beauty, inveighed 
against the severity of her sentence. Their pity soon increased to admira- 
tion, and ere evening she was considered a saint. Her ashes were indus- 
triously collected, even the charred wood which had aided to consume her 
was eagerly purchased by the populace. Her ashes were thought to pre- 
serve from witchcraft.” . 


Were death suddenly to call hence a certain French Madame, 
now a prisoner, it is probable that some such regard would be mani- 
fested towards relics of her. 

In England a morbid love for the relics of thieves, murderers, 
and other criminals has often been shown. For instance, a guinea 
per foot has been given for the ropes with which very notorious 
persons have been hanged. Such was the case when Dr. Dodd, 
Fauntleroy, and Thurtell were executed. Need we wonder, then, 
that in earlier times a superstition was attached to the hand of a 
criminal who had suffered execution? ‘ It was thought that by 
merely rubbing the dead hand on the body the patient afflicted with 
the king’s evil would be instantly cured.” The possession of the 
hand was deemed to be of great efficacy in the prevention of mis- 
fortunes. ‘* In the time of Charles II. as much as ten guineas was 
thought a small price for one of these disgusting relics.” The fol- 
lowing are more agreeable and romantic relics; although, as Mr. 
Mackay justly points out, many a credulous person pays handsomely 
for counterfeits :— 


‘Among the most favourite relics of modern times, in Europe, are Shak- 
speare’s mulberry-tree, Napoleon’s willow, and the table at Waterloo on 
which the emperor wrote his despatches. Snuff-boxes of Shakspeare’s 
mulberry-tree are comparatively rare, though there are doubtless more of 
them in the market than were ever made of the wood planted by the great 
bard. Many a piece of alien wood passes under this name. The same 
may be said of Napoleon’s table at Waterloo. The original has long since 
been destroyed, and a round dozen of counterfeits along with it. Many 
preserve the simple stick of wood; others have them cut into brooches and 
every variety of ornament; but by far the greater number prefer them as 
snuff-boxes. In France they are made into bonbonniéres, and are much 
esteemed by the many thousands whose cheeks still glow and whose eyes 
still sparkle at the name of Napoleon. Bullets from the field of Waterloo, 
and buttons from the coats of the soldiers who fell in the fight, are still 
favourite relics in Europe. But the same ingenuity which found new 
tables after the old one was destroyed, has cast new bullets for the curious. 
Many a one who thinks himself the possessor of a bullet which aided in 
giving peace to the world on that memorable day, is the owner of a dump, 
first extracted from the ore a dozen years afterwards. Let all lovers of 
genuine relics look well to their money before they part with it to the 
ciceroni that swarm in the village of Waterloo. Few travellers stop at the 
lonely isle of St. Helena without cutting a twig from the willow that droops 
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over the grave of Napoleon. Many of them have since been planted in dif- 
ferent parts of Europe, and have grown into trees as large as their parents. 
Relic-hunters, who are unable to procure a twig of the original, are content 
with one from these. Several of them are growing in the neighbourhood of 
London, more prized by their cultivators than any other tree in their 
gardens.” 


We shall now let our readers have an outline of Mr. Mackay’s 
Memoir of the Mississippi Scheme which the far-famed and noto- 
rious John Law projected, and by which he drove the whole of 
France from its propriety. It is useful that the emptiness and 
ruinous consequences of all such bubbles should be frequently shown, 
seeing how prone human nature is to be led astray by gilded mock- 
eries, and how infectious delusions prove. Our age is not yet so 
fully enlightened and well grounded in the principles of political 
economy and financial science as to be secure against the dreams of 
sanguine speculators, or the arts of nefarious projectors. But let 
us see how Law commenced, advanced, and ended; mark how 
fundamental errors and a readiness to be deceived were the lever 
to enormous transactions, which were as disastrous as they were 
enormous. At the very first the Mississippi schemer hoodwinked 
(no doubt Law was all along partly a self-deceiver) the French 
rulers and people; for he preached the doctrine that paper was 
essential to the prosperity of a gold currency, and afterwards that 
the former might stand in the stead of the latter. 

In 1716, by royal edict, this projector was authorized to estab- 
lish, along with his brother, a bank, the notes of which should be 
received in payment of the taxes; the capital being fixed at six 
millions of livres, in twelve thousand shares of five hundred livres 
each, purchasable one-fourth in specie, and the remainder in 
billets d’état. Our author goes on to remark that,— 


** Law made all his notes payable at sight, and in the coin current at 
the time they were issued. This last was a master-stroke of policy, and 
immediately rendered his notes more valuable than the precious metals. 
The latter were constantly liable to depreciation by the unwise tampering 
of the government. A thousand livres of silver might be worth their 
nominal value one day and be reduced one-sixth the next, but a note of 
Law’s bank retained its original value.—The consequence was, that his 
notes advanced rapidly in public estimation, and were received at one per 
cent. more than specie. It was not long before the trade of the country 
felt the benefit. Languishing commerce began to lift up her head ; the 
taxes were paid with greater regularity and less murmuring, and a degree 
of confidence was established that could not fail, if it continued, to become 
still more advantageous. In the course of a year Law’s notes rose to fifteen 
per cent. premium, while the billets d’état, or notes issued by the govern- 
ment, as security for the debts contracted by the extravagant Louis XIV, 
were at a discount of no less than seventy-eight and a half per cent. The 
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comparison was too great in favour of Law not to attract the attention of 
the whole kingdom, and his credit extended itself day by day. Branches 
of his bank were almost simultaneously established at Lyons, Rochelle, 
Tours, Amiens, and Orleans. The Regent appears to have been utterly 
astonished at his success, and gradually to have conceived the idea, that 
paper, which could so aid a metallic currency, could entirely supersede it. 
Upon this fundamental error he afterwards acted. In the mean time, 
Law commenced the famous project which has handed his name down to 
posterity. He proposed to the Regent, who could refuse him nothing, to 
establish a company, that should have the exclusive privilege of trading 
to the great river Mississippi, and the province of Louisiana on its western 
bank. The country was supposed to abound in the precious metals, and the 
company, supported by the profits of their exclusive commerce, were to 
be the sole farmers of the taxes, and sole coiners of money. Letters 
patent were issued, incorporating the company, in August 1717. The 
capital was divided into two hundred thousand shares of five hundred 
livres each, the whole of which might be paid in billets d'état, at their 
nominal value, although worth no more than 160 livres in the market.” 


If the Regent and government fell into these snares, it was not 
to be supposed that the great body of the people would escape the 
delusion. ‘The scheme was now looked upon as too mighty and 
erand for any establishment that was not proudly national; and 
notes were by this authority issued for not less than one thousand 
millions of livres. ‘To be sure there were individuals who perceived 
part of the impending danger; and the Parliament began to feel 
alarmed and to remonstrate. But it was soon overawed by the 
arrest of the president and two of the counsellors, who were sent 
to distant prisons; and thus the first cloud upon Law’s prospects 
blewover. He therefore lost no time or opportunity for improving 
and advancing his scheme, devoting his attention to the Mississippi 
project, the shares of which were rapidly rising, edicts also con- 
tinuing to favour it and its author. At the commencement of the 
year 1719 one was published, granting the Company “ the exclusive 
privilege of trading to the East Indies, China, and the South Seas, 
and to all the possessions of the French Kast India Company estab- 
lished by Colbert.” In consequence of such monopolies the business 
and the ambition of the Company increased, one result of which 
was that fifty thousand new shares were created ; Law now holding 
out the most magnificent prospects, promising a yearly dividend 
‘of two hundred livres upon each share of five hundred, which, as 
the shares were paid for in billets d’état, at their nominal value, 
but worth only 100 livres, was at the rate of about 120 per cent. 
profit.” 

Considering the hold which the delusion had taken of the national 
credulity, it is no wonder that the bright vision, now enlarged and 
rendered more imposing, should excite the highest enthusiasm, and 
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the most keen cupidity. ‘ At least three hundred thousand appli- 
cations were made for the fifty thousand new shares.” ‘The residence 
of the projector, which at this time was in a narrow inconvenient 
street, was beset from morning till night, not only by jobbers and 
stockbrokers, but by dukes, marquises, counts, with their duchesses, 
&c., who would wait in the streets for hours every day before Law’s 
door to learn the results. Every day, too, the value of the old 
shares advanced; the thoroughfare was choked up; and mean 
dwellings in the immediate vicinity of the temple of the new Plutus 
were taken in order to command ready access to the god. Other 
hundreds of thousands of shares were created; fifteen hundred 
millions of livres being deemed necessary in order that the Regent 
might pay off the national debt. ‘‘ Thrice the sum would have 
been subscribed if the government had authorized it.” Law had 
removed to the Place Vendome, where booths and tents were 
erected for the transaction of business and the sale of refreshments. 
Here inconvenience was also experienced from the throng. He 
next entered into a treaty for the hotel of the Prince de Carignan, 
which had a garden of several acres in the rear; the purchase being 
concluded at an enormous price, the prince at the same time 
reserving to himself the gardens as a new source of profit; for no 
sooner was the schemer installed in his new magnificent abode than 
an edict was published, forbidding all persons to buy or sell stock 
anywhere but in the gardens. About five hundred pavilions were 
erected among the trees, each of which was let at the rate of five 
hundred livres a month. 

Law had by this time become the most important personage in 
the state: he was at the zenith of his prosperity, and the people 
at the zenith of their infatuation,—a necessary concomitant. Cour- 
tiers, judges, and bishops forsook the antechambers of the Regent, 
thronging to the Hotel de Soissons, where they were content to 
wait for six hours in the hope of seeing Monsieur Law. If, in the 
neighbourhood of his first domicile, a hump-backed man earned 
considerable sums by lending his protuberance as a writing-desk, 
ludicrous stratagems were now resorted to in order to have an 
opportunity of speaking to the paper Plutus :— 


**Qne lady, who had striven in vain during several days, gave up in 
despair all attempts to see him at his own house, but ordered her coach- 
man to keep a strict watch whenever she was out in her carriage, and if 
he saw Mr. Law coming to drive against a post and upset her. The coach- 
man promised obedience, and for three days the lady was driven incessantly 
through the town, praying inwardly for the opportunity of being over- 
turned. At last she espied Mr. Law coming, and pulling the string, 
called out to the coachman, ‘ Upset us now! for God’s sake upset us now!’ 
The coachman drove against a post, the lady screamed, the coach was 
overturned, and Law, who had seen the accident, hastened to the spot to 
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render assistance. The cunning dame was led into the Hotel de Soissons, 
where she soon thought it advisable to recover from her fright, and, after 
apologizing to Mr. Law, confessed her stratagem. Law smiled, and 
entered the lady in his books as the purchaser of a quantity of India 
stock.” 


The price of shares sometimes rose ten or twenty per cent. in a 
few hours ; and many persons who had been poor in the morning 
went to bed rich at the close of the same day. The population of 
Paris vastly increased, and a temporary impetus to trade was given. 
Law’s alliance was sought by the noble and the princely. He was 
advanced in the state on conforming to the Catholic faith; and 
great was the display at his confirmation. 

The system of this celebrated projector continued to flourish till 
the year 1720; the Regent’s ignorance of financial science and his 
confidence, the people’s enthusiasm, and the temporary brilliant 
effects sustaining it. But if the prosperity was sudden and unri- 
valled, the reverse and the retrogression were to be not less remark- 
able. If the infatuation was as mad as gold and brilliant visions 
could render it, not less terrible was to be its chastisement :— 


“The first slight alarm that was occasioned was early in 1720. The 
Prince de Conti, offended that Law should have denied him fresh shares in 
India stock, at his own price, sent to his bank to demand payment in 
specie of so enormous a quantity of notes, that three wagons were required 
for its transport. Law complained to the Regent, and urged on his atten- 
tion the mischief that would be done, if such an example found many 
imitators. The Regent was but too well aware of it, and sending for the 
Prince de Conti, ordered him under penalty of his high displeasure, to refund 
to the Bank two-thirds of the specie which he had withdrawn from it. The 
Prince was forced to obey the despotic mandate. Happily for Law’s 
credit, De Conti was an unpopular man: everybody condemned his mean- 
ness and cupidity, and agreed that Law had been hardly treated. It is 
strange, however, that so narrow an escape should not have made both 
Law and the Regent more anxious to restrict their issues. Others were 
soon found who imitated, from motives of distrust, the example which had 
been set by De Conti in revenge. The more acute stockjobbers imagined 
justly that prices could not continue to rise forever. Bourdon and La 
Richardiére, renowned for their extensive operations in the funds, quietly 
and in small quantities at a time, converted their notes into specie, and sent 
It away to foreign countries. They also bought as much as they could 
conveniently carry of plate and expensive jewellery, and sent it secretly 
away to England or to Holland. Vermalet, a jobber, who sniffed the com- 
ing storm, procured gold and silver coin to the amount of nearly a million 
of livres, which he packed in a farmer's cart, and covered over with hay 
and cow-dung. He then disguised himself in the dirty smock-frock, or 
blouse of a peasant, and drove his precious load in safety into Belgium. 
From thence he soon found means to transport it to Amsterdam. Hitherto 
no difficulty had been experienced by any class in procuring specie for 
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their wants. But this system could not long be carried on without causing 
a scarcity. The voice of complaint was heard on every side, and inquiries 
being instituted, the cause was soon discovered. The council debated long 
on the remedies to be taken, and Law, being called on for his advice, was 
of opinion, that an edict should be published depreciating the value of coin 
five per cent. below that of paper. The edict was published accordingly ; 
but, failing of its intended effect, was followed by another, in which the 
depreciation was increased to ten per cent. ‘The payments of the bank 
were at the same time restricted to one hundred livres in gold, and ten in 
silver. All these measures were nugatory to restore confidence in the 
paper, though the restriction of cash payments within limits so extremely 
narrow kept up the credit of the Bank. Notwithstanding every effort to 
the contrary, the precious metals continued to be conveyed to England 
and Holland. The little coin that was left in the country was carefully 
treasured, or hidden until the scarcity became so great, that the operations 
of trade could no longer be carried on. In this emergency, Law hazarded 
the bold experiment of forbidding the use of specie altogether. In 
February 1720 an edict was published, which instead of restoring the 
credit of the paper, as was intended, destroyed it irrecoverably, and drove 
the country to the very brink of revolution. By this famous edict it was 
forbidden to auy person whatever to have more than five hundred livres 
(20/.) of coin in his possession, under pain of a heavy fine, and confisca- 
tion of the sums found. It was also forbidden to buy up jewellery, plate, 
and precious stones, and informers were encouraged to make search for 
offenders, by the promise of one-half the amount they might discover. 
The whole country sent up a cry of distress at this unheard-of tyranny. 
The most odious persecution daily took place. The privacy of families 
was violated by the intrusion of informers and their agents. The most 
virtuous and honest were denounced for the crime of having been seen 
with a louis d’or in their possession. Servants betrayed their masters, one 
citizen became a spy upon his neighbour, and arrests and confiscations so 
multiplied, that the courts found a difficulty in getting through the immense 
increase of business thus occasioned. It was sufficient for an informer to 
say that he suspected any person of concealing money in his house, and 
immediately a search-warrant was granted. Every epithet that popular 
hatred could suggest was showered upon the Regent and the unhappy 
Law. Coin, to any amount above five hundred livres, was an illegal ten- 


der, and nobody would take paper if he could help it.” 


We now quote a few passages more to show by what steps the 
ruin and alarm advanced and ripened, and also what were the vain 
efforts devised to check private and national reverses. 

The shares of the Mississippi stock had fallen greatly and rapidly. 
An effort was therefore made to restore confidence in the tales of 
the immense wealth of that region. For this purpose,— 


‘A general conscription of all the poor wretches in Paris was made by 
order of government. Upwards of six thousand of the very refuse of the 
population were impressed, as if in time of war, and were provided with 
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clothes and tools to be embarked for New Orleans, to work in the gold- 
mines alleged to abound there. They were paraded day after day through 
the streets with their pikes and shov els, and then sent off in small detach- 
ments to the out-ports to be shipped for America. Two-thirds of them 
never reached their destination, but dispersed themselves over the country, 
sold their tools for what they could get, and returned to their old course 
of life. In less than three weeks afterwards, one-half of them were to be 
found again in Paris.”’ 


The Regent’s arbitrary measures, and his increasing infatuation 
as well as vacillation, served to plunge the country into deeper and 
deeper difficulties. Between February and May notes were fabri- 
cated to the amount of upwards of £60,000,000, and all payments 
were ordered to be made in paper. It was his object to depreciate 
coin, but it rose in value on every fresh attempt to diminish it. 
The alarm once sounded, the people could not again put reliance 
inpaper. Edict upon edict was published ; sometimes in the course 
of a few days one contradicting the other, and the government flatly 
stultifying itself. Law had now deeply incurred the hatred of the 
nation ; he was dismissed from the ministry and disgraced by the 
Regent in public, although consulted by him in private, and for a 
time shielded from popular fury in the Palais Royal. 

The Chancellor, who had been dismissed in 1718 for his opposi- 
tion to the projects of Law, was at length recalled to aid in the 
restoration of credit :— 


* On his arrival at Paris, five counsellors of the Parliament were admitted 
to confer with the Commissary of Finance, and on the 1st of June an 
order was published, abolishing the law which made it criminal to amass 
coin to the amount of more than five hundred livres. Every one was per- 
mitted to have as much specie as he pleased. In order that the bank- 
notes might be withdrawn, twenty-five millions of new notes were created, 
on the security of the revenues of the city of Paris, at two-and-a-half per 
cent. ‘The bank-notes withdrawn were publicly burned in front of the | 
Hotel de Ville. The new notes were principally of the value of ten livres 
each ; and on the 10th of June the bank was reopened, with a sufficiency 
of silver coin to give in change for them. ‘These measures were produc- 
tive of considerable advantage. All the population of Paris hastened to 
the bank, to get coin for their small notes; and silver becoming scarce, 
they were paid in copper. Very few complained that this was too heavy, 
although poor fellows might be continually seen toiling and sweating 
along the streets, laden with more than they could comfortably carry, 
in the shape of change for fifty livres. The crowds around the bank 
were so great, that hardly a day passed that some one was not pressed 
to death.” 


Lives had been lost in the crush of the crowds that had thronged 
around Law’s dwelling when his glory was at its height ; but now 
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not less than fifteen persons were killed in one day in consequence 
of the revulsion which had taken place. We must now bring the 
narrative to a conclusion, and do so by following the outcast pro- 
jector to Venice, where he died in 1729 :— 


‘‘ Law himself, in a moment of despair, determined to leave a country, 
where his life was no longer secure. He at first only demanded permission 
to retire from Paris to one of his country-seats—a permission which the 
Regent cheerfully granted. The latter was much affected at the unhappy 
turn affairs had taken, but his faith continued unmoved in the truth and 
efficacy of Law’s financial system. His eyes were opened to his own errors, 
and during the few remaining years of his life, he constantly longed for an 
opportunity of again establishing the system and upon a securer basis. At 
Law’s last interview with the Prince, he is reported to have said—‘ I con- 
fess that I have committed many faults; I committed them because I am 
a man, and all men are liable to error; but I declare to you most solemnly 
that none of them proceeded from wicked or dishonest motives, and that 
nothing of the kind will be found in the whole course of my conduct.’ 
Two or three days after his departure the Regent sent him a very kind 
letter, permitting him to leave the kingdom whenever he pleased, and stat- 
ing that he had ordered his passports to be made ready. He at the same 
time offered him any sum of money he might require. Law respectfully 
declined the money, and set out for Brussels in a post-chaise belonging to 
Madame de Prie, the mistress of the Duke of Bourbon, escorted by six 
horse-guards. From thence he proceeded to Venice, where he remained 
for some months, the object of the greatest curiosity to the people, who 
believed him to be the possessor of enormous wealth. No opinion, how- 
ever, could be more erroneous. With more generosity than could have 
been expected from a man who, during the greatest part of his life, had 
been a professed gambler, he had refused to enrich himself at the expense 
of aruined nation. During the height of the popular frenzy for Mississippi 
stock, he had never doubted of the final success of his projects, in making 
France the richest and most powerful nation of Europe. He invested all 
his gains in the purchase of landed property in France—a sure proof of 
his own belief in the stability of his schemes. He had hoarded no plate 
or jewellery, and sent no money, like the dishonest jobbers, to foreign 
countries. His all, with the exception of one diamond, worth about five 
or six thousand pounds sterling, was invested in the French soil; and 
when he left that country, he left it almost a beggar. This fact alone 
ought to rescue his memory from the charge of knavery, so often and so 
unjustly brought against him. As soon as his departure was known, all 
his estates and his valuable library were confiscated.” 
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Art. VII.—A Run through the United States, during the Autumn of 1840. 
By Lieut.-Colonel A. M. Maxwett, K.H. 2 vols. Colburn. 


Tue discovery, colonization, growth, condition, and prospects of 
the United States of America, must ever be subjects of vast histo- 
rical importance ; furnishing themes for most interesting investi- 
gation and illustration within the immense range of social and poli- 
tical development. But at no past period, except it may have been 
during the struggle for independence, have these states offered 
points and questions of such an arresting character, as they do at 
the present moment. 

The discovery of North America, whether as the claim is main- 
tained by the Northmen or others, has long and often engaged 
inquirers into historical epochs. But as this subject has much 
divided writers, we need not more particularly allude to it in the 
rapid glance which we are taking. Suflice it to say, that whatever 
has befallen the great American continent, or any portion of it, 
since its aboriginal inhabitants were first disturbed by white men, 
bears not singly upon the history of that continent, but has been 
more or less connected with, or the result of, movements and phases 
in European States. 

The colonization of North America is a theme that directs us to 
the adventures and efforts of the Spaniards in that part of the 
world; to a consideration of the introduction of slavery into Virginia 
by a Dutch vessel ; to the history of Gallic geographical discovery ; 
and, what is by far the most interesting topic to the people of Great 
Britain, to the progress of English discovery and settlement. Con- 
fining our few observations with regard to colonization to particular 
States, and, in order to indicate how European events bore upon 
American history, let the earliest successful settlement of Maryland 
be taken into view. Here Lord Baltimore, an opulent Roman 
Catholic, who was driven from Virginia on account of Protestant 
tests, and where slavery appears to have greatly aided to force upon 
the colony and to perpetuate feelings and institutions in some 
measure consonant with those which prevailed in England, obtained 
from the British crown a charter, conveying almost the entire powers 
of a feudal prince, which powers he exercised with such liberality 
that he granted perfect religious freedom to all. Still, the colony 
that set forth to people that province consisted of the various grades 
of society as they existed in Europe; and therefore to this day it 
presents its own peculiar and primitive features, some of them 
clearly aristocratic. 

But most marked and distinct of all the earlier settlements, per- 
haps, is that of New England, which the Puritans, people who were 
as strong Republicans in politics, as they were Independents in 
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religion ; establishing and furnishing the great model of the demo- 
cracy of the United States. Pennsylvania, again, had its peculiar 
complexion, and was still more free in certain parts of its constitu- 
tion ; receiving the characteristic stamp of the sect called Quakers, 
And not to enumerate all the States, and such as were the offspring 
of the rest, with an endless variety and amalgamation of European 
infusion, we only further allude pointedly to Georgia, a compara- 
tively recent plantation, and at first an asylum for the persecuted 
and the destitute ; where the philanthropic pioneer was the excel- 
lent Oglethorpe, and where the dawnings of that enlarged charit 
and benevolence which has since been so eminently displayed by 
the British nation, seem to have begun to beam with a fixed and 
intelligible light. In all of these different colonies there were 
characteristic principles recognized, peculiar struggles encountered, 
and remarkable triumphs achieved, which have bequeathed to this 
day their proper fruits, affecting the growth and modifying the 
progress of the several communities. 

Having last of all alluded to Georgia, it may be satisfactory to 
append to our very general observations the eloquent and affecting 
description which is to be found of the departure of the Moravians 
for this settlement, as given in that standard work, “ ‘The History 
of the United States,” not yet finished, by Bancroft. The narrative 
is so beautiful, concise, and full; and the particulars which it 
details are so uncommon and admirable, that we shall here quote 
the passage, throwing it into our larger type; for it is worthy of 
appearing in golden letters. Says the historian,—‘* While the 
neighbouring province of South Carolina displayed ‘a universal 
zeal for assisting its new ally and bulwark,’ the persecuted Pro- 
testants, known to us as Moravians, heard the message of hope, and, 
on the invitation of the Society in England for propagating the 
Gospel, prepared to emigrate to the Savannah. A free passage, 
provisions in Georgia for a whole season, land for themselves and 
their children, free for ten years, then to be held for a small quit- 
rent, the privileges of native Englishmen, freedom of worship— 
these were the promises made, accepted, and honourably fulfilled. 
On the last day of October, 1733, ‘ the evangelical community,’ 
well supplied with Bibles and hymn-books, catechisms and books 
of devotion, conveying in one wagon their few chattels, in two 
other covered ones their feebler companions, and especially their 
little ones, after a discourse and prayer and benedictions, cheerfully, 
and in the name of God, began their pilgrimage. History need 
not stop to tell what charities cheered them on their journey ; what 
towns were closed against them by Roman Catholic magistrates ; 
or how they entered Frankfort-on-the-Maine, two by two, in solemn 
procession, singing spiritual songs. As they floated down the 
Maine, and between the castled crags, the vineyards, and the white- 
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walled towns that adorn the banks of the Rhine, their conversation, 
amidst hymns and prayers, was of justification, and of sanctification, 
and of standing fast in the Lord. At Rotterdam they were joined 
by two preachers, Bolzius and Gronau, both disciplined in charity 
at the Orphan House in Halle. <A passage of six days carried them 
from Rotterdam to Dover; where several of the trustees visited 
them, and provided considerately for their wants. In January 1734, 
they set sail for their new homes. The majesty of the ocean quick- 
ened their sense of God’s omnipotence and wisdom; and as they 
lost sight of land, they broke out into a hymn to his glory. The 
setting sun, after a calm, so kindled the sea and the sky, that words 
could not express their rapture; and they cried out, ‘ How lovely 
the creation! how infinitely lovely the Creator!’ When the wind 
was adverse they prayed; and as it changed one opened his mind 
to the other on the power of prayer, even the prayer ‘ of a man 
subject to like passions as we are.’ As the voyage excited weari- 
ness, a devout listener confessed himself to be an unconverted man; 
and they reminded him of the promise to him that is poor and of 
a contrite spirit, and trembleth at the word. As they sailed plea- 
santly with a favouring breeze, at the hour of evening-prayer, they 
made a covenant with each other, like Jacob of old, and resolved, 
by the grace of Christ, to cast all the strange gods which were in 
their hearts into the depths of the sea. A storm grew so high that 
not a sail could be set, and they raised their voices in prayer and 
song amidst the tempest; for to love the Lord Jesus as a brother 
gave consolation. At Charleston, Oglethorpe bade them welcome ; 
and in five days more the wayfaring men, whose home was beyond 
the skies, pitched their tents near Savannah. It remained to select 
for them a residence. To cheer their principal men as they toiled 
through the forest, and across brooks, Oglethorpe, having provided 
horses, himself joined the little party. By the aid of blazed trees 
and Indian guides, he made his way through morasses; a fallen 
tree served as a bridge over a stream, which the horses swam for 
want of a ford; at night he encamped with them abroad round a 
fire, and shared every fatigue till the spot for their village was 
chosen, and, like the little stream which formed its border, was 
named Ebenezer. There they built their dwellings; and there 
they resolved to raise a column of stone in token of gratitude to 
a whose providence had brought them safely to the ends of the 
earth.” 

Surely this is a narrative which should be studied and copied as 
a companion to that of any given of the going forth of the Pilgrim 
Fathers; even of George Bancroft’s account of that noble and 
Christian enterprize. 

With respect to the wondrous growth of the United States, it 
would be idle for us at present to utter a word; while, as regards 
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their existing condition and prospects, we shall cite some parts of 
Colonel Maxwell’s picture and insinuated predictions, after a short 
critical preface relative to his tone, disposition, and style of narra- 
tive. 

Never before was such a roseate picture offered of the United 
States, or rather of the people of the New England and Middle 
States, as that designed, executed, and framed by the gallant Colonel. 
His Run is so kindly that a suspicious person might be ready to 
surmise he had previously received a handsome retainer for special 
pleading ; for not only does he overlook, or turn away from, what- 
ever might offend the most indulgent, good-natured, and forgiving 
tourist, but almost everything that he deigns to glance at is super- 
latively attractive and good. Another feature of the Run is so 
apparent that it cannot escape the observation of any one; he dis- 
claims that which his narrative and remarks frequently convict him 
of. For instance, he declares that he had never read any modern 
travels in the United States, and that he had no notion of what had 
been the opinions of others, ‘“‘ except by hearsay,” of the people of 
that country ; and yet he very frequently alludes to what has been 
said by certain Captains, and also by several ladies, married and 
unmarried, in their caustic accounts of the Yankees. And thirdly, 
we must state that while his admiration and adulation are whole- 
sale, his particulars, if the reader will be at the pains to weigh 
many of them, are rather in the face than otherwise of the strong 
conclusions. 

But we must also view the Colonel’s narrative with an extenuat- 
ing as well as with a critical feeling. He is a soldier, and has seen 
a great deal of service as a soldier; and while as superficial and 
frank as any one can conceive an old soldier to be, he appears to 
tell exactly what first struck him,—he being at the same time good- 
humoured, for the most part in a pleasant vein, and swayed by no 
previously imbibed theory. Again, so happy was he during his 
Run, so smooth, gliding, and well-buttered its course—for Jonathan 
seems to have guessed on all occasions the trim and the weak side 
of the veteran—that it would have been most ungallant in him had 
he pried into faults, or even allowed his eye to rest upon palpable 
blemishes. He is cheerful, sincere, spirited, and obviously a rattling 
pleasant companion by nature and culture; and his volumes, what- 
ever be their defects or exaggerations, are throughout amusing. 
If one could implicitly rely upon his reports, these would be at this 
moment of no ordinary value. Even with our doubts and the mani- 
fest mistakes of the Colonel, he must be deserving of a hearing, 
seeing that he not only describes many things which directly fall 
within his professional sphere, but that he has been in command 
upon the Border, under the Governor of Newfoundland, during the 
excitement produced by the Maine question. 
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Having now hastily paved the way for introducing to our readers 
various extracts, we shall begin with some that are extremely lau- 
datory and unsuspicious ; then insert a few of a miscellaneous and 
light character; and conclude with such as at the present moment 
have a special claim upon our notice. 

Says the Colonel, “‘ I never saw a more delightful country nor 
more charming people.” Ifit and they had nothing more to recom- 
mend them, the extraordinary fact that there are ‘‘no drunken men, 
no impertinent beggars, no insolent boys, no eaves-droppers, no 
looking after strangers, for all are occupied with their own affairs,” 
was enough for him. Now the volumes are constantly contra- 
dicting this assertion when it happens that some other admired 
feature made an impression upon the runner’s feelings. With 
regard to no drunken men, and no impertinent beggars, we only 
remark as a set-off, that Miss Sedgwick never saw a shabbily dressed 
person during her sojourn in Kingland! 

The Colonel speaks scores of times in the style of the above and 
the following quotations :—‘‘ I again repeat, and you must bear 
with the repetition, that a more agreeable, charming, communica- 
tive people I never met with than the Americans. Don’t look for 
French grimace or kissing Italians; but have a little patience with 
them, be civil and undandified, and you will soon find yourself well 
received and comfortable. I grant there is a little huskiness about 
their first manner; but that wears off, and gives place to friendly 
communication and good fellowship. Also, I will again re-echo 
the assertion, that I have never seen a beggar, nor a drunken man ; 
and J have never beheld a rude or forward action.” The term 
impertinent is wholly dispensed with in this run. 

“‘ T have said that all the American ladies are agreeable, and I'll 
maintain it; and well-bred too.” He was, to be sure, a little 
startled on hearing one of them, when describing Saratoga springs, 
state that ‘‘ all the young dandies there were considerable humbugs, 
she guessed.” But “she was very pretty, and very young, and 
that made up for everything.” Therefore, guessed, pretty smart, 
considerable, calculated, go-a-head, and similar Yankeeisms had an 
idiomatic charm for him; and if he disapproves of anything that is 
American, the quarrel must be confined to fast eating. A mon- 
strous lover of fish rather vexed him on one occasion :— 


“TI sat directly opposite a newly-married pair. The bridegroom had, 
during the morning, been all fondness and attention, but the sight and 
smell of the viands changed at once the current of his feelings. What a 
knife and fork the fellow played! He was a perfect cormorant for fish, 
helping himself to every particle within his reach, and bellowing for more 
when that had disappeared. 

“Now being a lover of the finny race myself, I became rather nettled 


at this exclusive proceeding of his, and ventured to give him a civil hint 
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or two upon the subject, in the shape of congratulations, as to the aston- 
ishing effects of the lake breezes upon his appetite. He winked his eye 
at mé good-humouredly, as much as to say he understood what I meant, 
but continued to clear the dishes as fast as ever. When at length tired. 
nature could no farther go, he very deliberately turned round to his fair 
bride, and resumed his billing and cooing, in a matter-of-fact, straight-for- 
ward manner, that diverted me excessively.” 


We must find a companion racer to the performer in the last 
heat :— 


** Clam Soup, a thrill of admiration shakes my pen as it traces the short, 
the unobtrusive, the humble-looking words, Clam Soup! My dear friend, 
one single table-spoonful of it is a payment in full for all the trouble of a 
voyage across the Atlantic; one basinful of it would recompense a man 
for circumnavigating the entire globe! They say it is made of some sort 
of shell fish, some mussel which is in abundance here. I don’t believe it! 
It must be something sent down direct from the skies, to bless and support 
the American ladies: and oh, my dear fellow! to see, as I did to-day, 
thirty or forty of the dear, fair-haired, gentle-eyed, and pale-cheeked 
angels, looking so excessively lovely, and eating Clam Soup so excessively 
fast! such heaven-born food! such celestial feeders !—it is a sight, indeed! 
But I feel that I dare not trust myself on either of the two subjects, still 
less on the two subjects combined. Come and behold! come and eat!” 


Yet how wondrously delicate are even the American chamber- 
maids, at least at New York, although they may transgress when 
any of the finny race are before them :— 


“‘This morning I requested one, whom I met in passing along the im- 
mense galleries in which are the dormitories, to fetch me a jug of water. 
She looked aghast at the request; but soon, with a smile of compassion 
at my ignorance, said she would tell one of the waiters to bring it. Soon 
after I accosted another, and, as it was very hot, requested her to remove 
the counterpane from my bed. She said it was morally impossible ; that 
it would be as good as her place was worth; but that a waiter should 
come and do it. 

‘“‘T was vastly amused with this refinement of delicacy in a class which, 
in other quarters of the globe, is not always characterised by an excess of 
it; and to investigate the subject still further, I attacked a third young 
lady, whom I encountered; and asked her if she would do me the favour 
to sew a button on the collar of a shirt which I proffered to her. She 
started back from the dilapidated vestment, dangled her two hands from 
her wrists, looked aghast, and, uttering that universal word of American 
astonishment, ‘ Lawk!’ turned away, and told me she would send a man 
for ‘ the thing.’ 

“In short, I soon found out that for a single gentleman to expect that 
a single chambermaid—and there are no double ones—would answer his 
bell, was an indecorum of the most atrocious sort.”’ 
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Sometimes when the sanguine and kind-hearted Colonel wishes 
to praise the Yankees excessively, and to express his entire approval 
of what he saw or heard, his views and prospects imply what may 
not be very flattering to Jonathan. For instance, he is delighted 
when making himself almost sure that the Republic, at least as 
a Union, will ere long fall to pieces, and that a large slice of it 
will haila monarchy. He never met with stauncher admirers of 
Old England, or more decided aristocrats, although in the mean- 
while they call themselves republicans. He speaks thus in one 
passage, — 


“ This I know, that all, absolutely all, as if it were a mania lately and 
spontaneously sprung up, have either been recounting to me the deeds of 
their ancestors, as connected with the mother country, or claiming and 
proving a direct descent from her. All-republican as they believe them- 
selves to be, I consider them the proudest and most aristocratic people I 
ever beheld; detesting and turning up their noses at what they consider 
and stigmatize as parvenu and plebeian. No coterie of old maids ever 
scrutinised birth, parentage, and pretensions more fastidiously than do the 
Americans. Wealth is eagerly sought for by them, perhaps more eagerly 
than in many other countries, and great respect is shown to it occasionally, 
but it has no chance against descent—no, not the least.” 


Military affairs and warlike condition in the United States, espe- 
cially when described in the report of a recent traveller, a soldier, 
and a man of great professional experience, must interest every 
reader in Great Britain. The Colonel’s notice of Springfield, where 
American muskets are manufactured, will supply us with some of 
the required information :— 


“* Walking up a broad and beautiful street, we turned to the left amidst 
Dutch cottages with tastefully laid-out parterres, and thousands of sun- 
flowers bending to the breeze; seeing all around us innumerable places of 
worship, with noble country-houses in the distance. The streets were 
well watered, with rows of majestic and graceful elm-trees on each side ; 
and were it not for the intense heat, Springfield would be a perfect para- 
dise. The hill we mounted is crowned by magnificent buildings filled with 
workshops. The armoury is situated apart, and contains 91,000 stand of 
arms, simply but neatly arranged. The average price of each musket is 
eleven dollars—fie upon England !—I mean Old England, that gives so 
much nore niggardly a price. They are all in high order and with agate 
— the flat side uppermost—a plan which I cannot get my fellows to 
adopt. 

‘This noble national establishment is calculated for 250 operatives when 
in full work; at present only 140 are employed, earning from thirty-five 
to fifty dollars per month. Some work by the day, others by the piece. 
The shops are opened at the ringing of a bell at half-past four both in 
summer and winter. Those who work by the day must perform ten hours’ 
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labour, and no intemperance is permitted; for a man observed to be the 
least excited by liquor is instantly discharged. 

‘‘A most obliging and intelligent operative, who walked round with us, 
explained everything ; he first showed us the barrel, stock, &c., piece- 
meal, and then the musket complete. We went to the proving-house, 
very simply and well arranged, where fifty barrels are proved at a time; 
the first charge is the sixteenth part of a pound, or one ounce; the second 
twenty-two drachms. Each barrel weighs four pounds five ounces; the 
whole complete, with fixed bayonet, ten pounds and a half. The bayonet 
enters on a pivot and is then turned, and all have brass pans. 

1 blushed when I thought of Brummagem jobbing and contracts; for 
here all, every, and cach component part of a firelock are made according 
to pattern and in one mould. The stocks, all turned from the walnut by 
the same machine, and at the same time a spring is fixed for the ramrod; 
the locks are all tested in a steel gauge; the hammers, pans, pins, barrels, 
stocks, &c., undergo the minutest examination; there being a chief inspec- 
tor in each shop and for each article: thus every part may be taken at 
random, and will supply any deficiency that may occur. 

“They have no armourers, with their regiments, but have depots in 
each state, so that when a soldier breaks or spoils any part of his firearm, 
his piece is immediately taken into store and replaced by another. It 
would, I conceive, be a better plan to furnish a certain number of each 
part to the quartermaster of every corps, and make him charge the soldier 
for such as are issued to him. Everything we saw appeared to be of the 
best, and all forming part of a great whole. Their powder is also first-rate 
and beautifully glazed. 

‘* Why does not our Ordnance Board now and then take a hint from 
other countries—abolish contracts, and set up for itself? 

‘‘We had inquired before we set out whether it was necessary to offer 
any fee: the answer was, that the Americans like themselves to see, and 
to show to strangers all that is going on in their public works without 
payment; and that the proffer of money would offend. 

“Ye Tower Beef-eaters, hide your diminished heads! Ye well-tipped 
Swiss at St. Denis and elsewhere, keep your well-greased palms for ever 
shut! and ye pampered lacqueys at England’s proud show-palaces, take a 
leaf out of John Ford’s book—from whom we parted with mutual kind 
feelings and gracious smiles; we thankful for the valuable information he 
had clearly and concisely given us, and he delighted with our approbation 
of all we had seen.” 


The following particulars also belong to the war department :— 


‘* After breakfasting at Buffalo, we walked up to the barracks, a distance 
of about three-quarters of a mile, where we found Colonel Bankhead 
mounted on a fine old white charger, and saw him received with all the 
honours of a reviewing general, The line, with a half battery of artillery 
on its right, presented arms, &c.; and after he had ridden up and down It 
in the usual manner, it broke into open column right in front, but not by 
facing about, or wheeling backward, but by each company facing to Its 
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right, and then right-wheel round their respective markers, and then half 
front. ‘They next marched past in slow time, the officers saluting by 
dropping their swords, but not touching their caps; and I thought it had 
not so graceful and military an effect as our mode. 

‘The column was again halted on their original ground, formed line, 
again broke into column as before, and passed in quick time; the half 
battery galloping past. They then performed a variety of parade move- 
ments. Their words of command are prolix, and their style of movement 
not so compact as ours, being generally file-marching; although I admit 
they were well locked up. Their system is taken almost entirely from the 
French. The guns were admirably manceuvred. 

‘‘They then marched out to an open space in front of their barracks, 
and went through a variety of evolutions, covered by a brigade of guns. 
Their firings were steady and excellent, and the men were taught to level 
very low. 

‘“When they were dismissed, we accompanied the colonel round the 
barracks.’ Everything appeared clean, comfortable, and admirably 
arranged, 

“Each company has a store-room, which is also the quarters of their 
colour-serjeant, and where every kind of necessary is kept. They dine in 
their mess-kitchens, which are clean, large, warm, well-ventilated rooms. 
We tasted their soup, bread, and meat; each excellent of its kind. Their 
pay, clothing, and food, are all on the most liberal principle. Many of the 
companies had well-chosen libraries ; and there was a sutler’s store, where 
a soda fountain and other harmless luxuries are kept for the men, and 
where each man has the liberty of having a credit account to a certain 
extent, which is paid by the paymaster monthly: but this only under the 
proviso, that the officer in command of the company to which he belongs 
has no charge against him for extra clothing or repair of arms, &c. 

“One dollar per month is stopped from each private’s pay for the first 
two or three years of his service: this operates as a great check on deser- 
tion. The accumulated sum is handed over to them when they obtain 
their discharge, even if they do not complete the prescribed period of ser- 
vice, which is five years. 

‘The commanding officer’s power of punishment, without court-mar- 
tial, is very limited: but no disadvantage is found to result from this ; 
and the most laborious and distressing part of his duty, in the shape of 
orderly-room legislation, is rendered easy, by having a daily court-martial, 
composed of the captain of the day, the officer on guard, and the next in 
waiting ; the proceedings of which are submitted for approval to the com- 
manding officer. The hospital also has every appearance of being well 
and systematically conducted. 

“As I have before remarked, the government of America treats her 
defenders most liberally, and takes the greatest care of them. The colonel 
commanding has extra pay and double rations, with forage for four horses; 
and each major has forage for three. I was introduced to all the officers, 
and received the greatest attention and civility from them. I afterwards 
accompanied Major Payne, the senior major, to the exercising ground : he 
was on the sick-list, having lately returned from Florida. I found him a 
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fine intelligent old soldier, and received from him much valuable informa. 
tion connected with the internal economy of his corps and the Florida war, 

** The United States’ regular army consists of two regiments of dragoons, 
four of artillery, and eight of infantry, making a grand total of 735 com- 
missioned officers and 11,800 non-commisioned officers, and privates, 
With this force they have to garrison 64 military posts and arsenals !—that 
is to say, in the eastern division, which extends over the immense tract of 
country I have already mentioned, there are 37 forts or castles, and three 
barracks or establishments not fortified; and in the western district, one 
range of barracks, nine forts, and fourteen arsenals! The eastern division 
is General Scott’s command; and he has his head-quarters at Elizabeth 
Town.” 


Colonel Maxwell makes the few observations we now quote upon 
the above details :— 


** You will say this is a somewhat small force for so respectable a slice 
of the habitable world as the United States. True, but then you must be 
pleased to add a few militia men to the number, viz. sixty-seven thousand 
commissioned officers and one million three hundred and twenty thousand 
seven hundred and thirty-three noncommissioned officers and privates!! 
Union is strength, and this is strength with a vengeance !—twenty-six 
states and three territories, as they call them—but will it last? Free states 
and slave states, will they continue to pull together ?” 


He gives us also some amusing particulars and anecdotes relative 
to the Yankee militia-men :— 


‘“‘ The whole of this day we have been passing through bands of warriors, 
and such drilling, such manceuvring, I have seldom before witnessed! Here 
you see the drill-serjeant in his smock-frock, with a large cudgel in his 
hand, d—ing, swearing, fugling, throwing himself into the most grotesque 
attitudes, and working himself up to a perfect military phrenzy, whilst his 
pupils seem to take it very coolly. 

** The dresses of some of these militia heroes were most comical. On 
their plain coats they had sewn two large lumps of white worsted, to repre- 
sent epaulettes. Some had caps; but others round hats, in which they 
stuck most tremendously long white feathers. This playing at soldiers, as 
some of our facetious fellow-passengers styled it, procured us many amus- 
ing Yankee yarns. One fellow told us of a militia corps, formed by 4 
Colonel Pluck, where the men had swords ten feet long, and a trumpet 
twelve. This troop was formed some years ago at Westpoint as a satire on 
the system.” 


Not less worthy of British attention is Colonel Maxwell's testi- 
mony at this moment with regard to the feeling which prevails in 
America towards this country, on the part of the eminent, best 
informed, and most influential men in the Union, than that which 
he bears with regard to their military condition. He was present 
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at a celebration of Havard University, where the love of all that is 
truly English abounds, and he thus reports in reference to that 
occasion :— 


‘‘T had a long and interesting conversation with my new acquaintances 
opposite, President Quincy apd Judge Story, and we agreed that we be- 
longed to the same great national family, and were bound to consider our- 
selves near relations. The Boundary question was brought forward, and 
they all seemed to be aware of the responsible part I had played in it. 
Other topics were introduced, all breathing respect, good feeling, and affec- 
tion for our mutual fatherland. 

* * * * * + 

‘¢ A General Sumner talked to me enthusiastically about England; and 
General Dearborne was warm in his expression of good feeling towards us. 
He appears a most talented and well-informed person, with the frank and 
open bearing of a soldier. He touched on the sympathizers and their des- 
picable deeds, on our late border feuds, and on the friendship existing 
between General Scott and Sir John Harvey, with some well-timed praises 
of the latter. 

“T cannot recollect, nor, if I could, have I time or space to enumerate, 
one half of the persons I conversed with; but all, both male and female, I 
again repeat, seemed anxious to make out a pedigree connecting them with 
Old England, towards which they universally expressed the warmest regard 
and attachment: and I can truly say, that during the entire day I have 
not encountered a single disagreeable or vulgar person.”’ 


Hear also part of what is told even of the often named General 
Scott, who is “a very tall, handsome, well-set-up, soldier-like per- 
sonage :”"— 


**On our road home the conversation turned upon the subject of peace 
or war, on which General Scott spoke in a noble and disinterested manner. 
He said he never could believe that any Englishman would wish to see 
their country plunged in war for the chance of getting a riband or a star, 
nor would the greatest reward that his country could give induce him to 
desire it. 

“He then expatiated on the great loss that would be sustained by both 
countries ; that America took annually seventeen millions of our manufac- 
tures; and that, although his country had the expectation this year of a 
most superabundant harvest, and many speculators expected England to 
have a bad one, yet still the idea that any advantage to America could 
result from a rupture with us was a mistaken one, for he considered the 
interests of the two nations to be so blended, that on the prosperity of 
England depended that of the United States, arguing from the great effect 
a dearth would have on the currency question. This he did clearly and 
forcibly, but I have neither time nor political economy enough at my fin- 
gers’ ends to do his argument justice.” 


The Commander-in-Chief of the American Army was not less 
warm and generous in his views and expressions with regard to the 
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relations which ought always to exist between the two countries, 
Even a principal officer, whose station was in the centre of the 
Border ardour itself, spoke and had acted in a manner that was 
highly satisfactory to Colonel Maxwell, who thus testifies :— 


On my return to the hotel, I spent the evening with Coldnel Bankhead, 
the colonel of the regiment, as well as the commandant of this frontier 
district ; and a more straightforward, hearty, frank, intelligent soldier ] 
have seldom met with. His beautiful and engaging daughter, with the 
whitest and smallest hand I ever beheld—a Georgian brunette—rendered 
this agreeable evening still more delightful by her presence; and good- 
humouredly permitted her honoured sire and myself to smoke cigars and 
suck mint juleps; whilst I listened to his manly and honourable opinions 
about Sir George Arthur, the acts of his own government, and the manner 
he had endeavoured to deal with the wretches whom he had detected trying 
to involve the two countries in war. I was greatly pleased to find that 
his opinions were an echo of what General Scott had so repeatedly and 
emphatically stated to me. 

** Colonel Bankhead, who commands under the General, gave me most 
ample proof of the correctness of everything he advanced: and of this I 
am firmly convinced, that so long as the military command is in the hands 
of men as honourable as the two I have named, we have nothing to appre- 
hend from the ruffians and wretches who, whilst they call themselves 
patriots and sympathizers, are labouring only to stir up the evil passions 
of their deluded followers.” 





And if ever a subject of the British crown who has visited the 
United States of America, and afterwards published an account of 
what he observed and felt in the course of his tour, deserved to be 
quoted as a hearty peace-maker between the two countries, the 
mother and daughter, that subject is the Colonel. Listen to a 
portion of the speech which he addressed to a dinner party in New 


York :— 


‘“**¢T myself was nursed and brought up to look upon you as nothing 
better than lucky rebels ; and I came to this country prejudiced against 
the blood of my fatherland: and, as I have ventured to tell the men I 
have conversed with—nay the women too—I thought before I landed on 
your shores, that I was coming amongst a parcel of uncouth, uncultivated 
savages!’ Here roars of good-humoured laughter and applause interrupted 
me; and ‘What do you think of us now?’ was exclaimed from all 
quarters. 

‘‘* What do I think of you now? Why, that personal observation and 
other circumstances have made me (as I hope it will millions of my coun- 
trymen) change my tune. And I prophesy that America and England 
must and will be firm, steady, and close friends; and that the feelings of 
national pride, national industry, national independence, liberal institutions, 
international commerce, and enlightened minds, must make us respect and 


love each other; besides being drawn together both by birth and by lan- 
guage.’ 
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“JT added, ‘I admire France, I love Italy, and I could willingly end 
my days, if necessary, in Germany,—in all of which countries I have spent 
many years,—I glory in England, Scotland is my own, my native land; 
but my visit to the United States has filled me with astonishment and en- 
larged my mind, and most heartily do I rejoice that I came here to judge 
for myself.’ ” 


At the commencement of our observations relative to the present 
volumes we noticed the strong testimony which the Colonel bears 
towards almost every thing he witnessed during his Run; and we 
cannot do better than conclude with two more specimens of his oft- 
repeated admiration :— 


‘There is, I assert it for the tenth time, a feeling of love and veneration 
for the land of their ancestors inherent in the breast of every American ; 
and it is strongest with those who are the most eminent for talents and learn- 
ing: itis their pride and their boast; and let but England meet these 
generous sentiments in the way they merit, and the union between the 
two nations must be indissoluble. 

‘““A great danger hangs over America,—the danger of breaking into 
parts, not only from the discordant interests of the Northern and Southern 
States, but from the vast and still increasing extent of her territory. If 
she weather this, and continue to hold together, she must become one of 
the greatest and most powerful countries in the world: and England and 
America united, as they ought to be, with the same common lineage, the 
same language, and the same faith, might bid defiance to all the kingdoms 


of the earth !”’ 
Again,— 


“Often and often was I told, before I started on this tour, ‘Oh, you 
like respect and attention,—you are rather sensitive,—you'll be put out 
every instant: the levelling system won’t suit you; you'll be daily and 
hourly annoyed by their vulgarity and want of refinement.’ Now, in reply, 
[ have only to declare, to make use of an American phrase, ‘I have 
never yet had my dander up, my choler excited, or my bile disturbed :’ I 
never was where I found more to like and less to quarrel with.” 


Having now exhibited the good and hopeful Colonel with all pos- 
sible fairness, we may be allowed to append a word or two of our 
own with regard to the existing relations between Great Britain 
and the United States, and the probable future. The result of Mr. 
M‘Leod’s trial, coupled with the release of Grogan who was illegally 
seized by some Canadian volunteers on the American side of the 
boundary, are very recent events which have given the highest satis- 
faction in this country. ‘The strictness and perfect fairness of the 
forms by which M‘Leod was tried, and the unmolesting, yea kind 
treatment that was shown him after his acquittal, are circumstances 
Which not only demonstrate that the American nation is not so 
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unreasonable, jealous of England, rapacious and wanton as had been 
generally given out, but proofs that cannot fail to remove much of 
the soreness of British feeling which constituted real difficulty in 
the questions still pending between the two countries. The present 
sentiments in England, at least, are most favourable to the preserva- 
tion of peace; but it would be a great mistake to imagine that 
pore has been completely secured by the release of Grogan and 

‘Leod. ‘Two accidents have passed over without producing war, 
but the angry feelings on both sides of the frontier still exist, and 
the main questions and disputes are by no means yet settled. Time, 
opportunity, and calmness, however, have been gained; and there- 
fore an unexpected turn has taken place, that affords room for 
friendly negotiation, which surely the peace-makers on both sides 
of the Atlantic will improve, and which if the two governments 
neglect great will be their folly and deep-dyed their crime, viz. that 
of gross omission. 

Without a doubt there are elements in activity and matters for 
delicate treatment of no ordinary tenderness in relation to the 
mother and her daughter. Just think of the people on both sides of 
the Border,—their character and propensities: take the Volunteers 
of Canada as a body,—why they have all the recklessness and the 
undisciplined violence of freebooters ; while there are multitudes of 
American citizens on the other side of the boundary, who are not 
only equally beyond regular control, but who are infuriated refugee 
rebels, from Great Britain, that are ever stirring up petty brawls, 
or ready to take advantage of an émeute. 

As to the difficult and delicate questions which are still unsettled, 
it is only necessary to mention that of the boundary misunderstand- 
ing. Here a point of honour is so deeply involved as to require the 
arbitration of a third party. But, not to dwell upon this point, 
think how peculiarly situated the governments are on both sides. 
It now appears, it has been proved, that the State of New York, 
for example, is beyond the control of the United government, and 
yet that province may at once bring the Union into a dilemma at 
any time, which nothing but a national decision can dispose of. Now 
here is an anomaly, a defect which requires definition and amend- 
ment on the one side. But mark what is the condition and peculiar 
character of the Canadas! ‘These colonies are solely retained by 
means of a strong military force; and, not to be more particular, 
the misgovernment of the said colonies has produced and kept alive, 
created and fomented on the part of the French descendants and 
others, a state of things that is as much to be feared as any designs 
and feelings exterior or beyond the line of national demarcation. In 
a word, now is the time and opportunity for friendly negotiation ; 
and still there are questions of extreme niccty and pressure to be 
set at rest. We hope, and we fear. 
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Art. VIII.—The Library of the Old English Prose Writers. 
Cambridge, U.S. 


TuReEE or four volumes of this Transatlantic Library present to 
us subjects and contents that may worthily occupy a few pages of 
the Monthly Review. 

The old English poets have been much more known to general 
readers than the prose writers. While the former have been pub- 
lished in collections more or less complete, and many of them in 
separate and elegant forms, recommended, too, by the labour of 
critics in notes and corrections of the text, and by extracts and 
biographical sketches, a considerable part of the old prose was 
rarely to be found but in its original form, and in the larger public 
and private libraries, where everything is expected to be laid up, 
and where few but deep readers are supposed to go. This remark 
is not intended to apply to the works of one or two men of com- 
manding minds, who have so impressed themselves upon the philo- 
sophy and literature of their countrymen, upon their very habits of 
thinking and inquiring, that they can never cease to be modern, to 
be read and studied; nor of others of inferior rank, whose subjects 
are so stirring at all times, that they are as a matter of course 
always kept before the public by one party or another in the church, 
in politics, or on the arena of popularity. We may, for example, 
refer to the somewhat unobtrusive company of wits, moralists, and 
fictionists, and also the sound practical preachers, as well as the 
chroniclers and observers—the satirists of the day—men of retire- 
ment and study, and of quiet, original, and desultory reflection, 
who, with great intrinsic merit, besides being among the fathers of 
our literature, might yet lave been expected to become gradually 
ere and not be generally missed when they were out of 
the way. 

And. yet much hid treasure was to be found in them, which 
might be safely and usefully turned to account. Much was there 
that a patient investigator of truth could not prudently overlook in 
tracing the history of opinions and their alternating diversified 
aspects,—in watching the close connexion between the seemingly 
careless suggestions of some early writer, and the doctrines that 
afterwards came into vogue, or that have agitated the highest minds ; 
much was there that the curiosity of the mere scholar would lead 
him to study with a zeal as ardent and as well recompensed as was 
ever devoted to the more artfully wrought remains of ancient classi- 
cal literature. 

In our times, the zeal to which we refer has become more com- 
mon, more general, than in past generations. Readers out of the 
student’s hall, and never dreaming of making a book, a lecture, or 
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a review, have yet the patience to go through large venerable 
volumes for the thoughts’ sake, and for the many indirect aids they 
may furnish in the professions—for the pleasure of exploring the 
heaps or disorderly profusion of facts, opinions, fancies, inventions, 
and feelings, just as they crowded from the writer's mind,—inviting 
to such an exercise of powers, if one would experience all their rich- 
ness and beauty, as would enable the student and reviewer to throw 
them into new, and, it may be, happier groups. Nature herself will 
ever inspire, as she lies beneath the eye of man ; and the smaller artist 
may select and arrange the particulars which have been greedily 
and confusedly collected by some giant hand, and think himself a 
creator. 

Such thorough readers are the last to endure what are called 
beautiful extracts, the gems of an author, to serve as specimens. 
These are thought to be delusive. They tell you only the selecter’s 
preference of this and that. A star may lose none of its beauty, 
and even gain in man’s estimation, when seen alone, divided, as it 
were, from the populous realm of orbs to which it belongs. But it 
is not so with afine literary fragment. A beautiful thought is here 
separated from much that would increase its effect and character; 
and more than this, you give it something of a nature and value 
to which it has no rightful claim, that do not belong to it in its 
place ; so that when you take up the whole work, as you may be 
tempted to do, you will be on the outlook for such passages all the 
time, to the neglect and undervaluing of the rest of the book. 
Therefore what you admired so much before may never pass after- 
wards for its true worth, from your having taking it for something 
it was not. And here we must observe, that the edition of the Old 
English Prose Writers, named at the head of this paper, gives us 
entire works ; so that, in as far as we go into an author’s produc- 
tions, a fair view is afforded of his genius, and of the particular 
performance mentioned, preparing us for a thorough study of all 
his writings. 

Some may think that one good effect of a publication conducted 
on the principle of the one before us, will be to undeceive us, as 
to the real worth of many a wricer, who has been ostentatiously 
referred to for years by learned men, as if he were their property, 
and they the only competent judges of his merit. Their word was 
the only pledge that his name should be celebrated among the 
many. Once there was a degree of mystery thrown over the less 
accessible books in our language, and a natural homage paid to 
what the initiated few alone could know. ‘Thus, no doubt, a great 
deal of vague, exaggerated, and factitious praise has been bestowed 
by some modern critics upon these obscure writings in the belief, 
we must suppose, that the public, that the many, would never look 
into the matter. The studious few may, in their turn, have had a 
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false distinction conferred upon them for their exclusive possession 
and professed knowledge of a presumed great secret. But let not 
the pretender exult, nor the simple and credulous be entire idola- 
ters. ‘The older literature has been for some years working its own 
way out of dingy recesses. ‘The rare and heavy folios have been 
opened and thrown into portable octavos, even pocket-sized shapes ; 
and the notice of general and also of dainty readers, as well as of 
critics, scholars, and professional men, has been commanded. ‘That 
prevailing activity of mind which makes men seek for truth and for 
what is hid in every direction, and for gratification in every variety 
of thought and style, has not only put the living upon endless 
researches and inventions, but awakened our English dead to set 
forth fresher forms of ideas and expression, closer sentences of 
practical wisdom, more luxuriant imagery, and more apt, though 
frequently quaint or grotesque allusion, than their followers may 
readily match. 

And even if these our Jess known ancients tell us much that is 
not new, either having been said before in Athens or in Rome, or 
been made familiar to us in the writings of their later admirers, 
who have not scrupled to borrow as well as praise; and if their 
most remarkable sayings often take the form of brief, careless, 
unpretending hints, whose full import might have surprised their 
authors, and one of which, in these days of complete views and 
expanded discussion, might fill a volume and establish a writer’s 
name; yet all this does not and should not lessen our desire to see 
these men at work, to learn their ways, and listen to their very 
words. Their diction makes no small part of their originality, 
attractiveness, and value. Let the thought be nowise remarkable, 
yet it shall be expressed in a way that will draw attention and 
make deeper impressions—render the mind active upon related 
things, and see as if in a clearly conceived and distinctly executed 
picture what in other writers might be only a floating gencrality, 
or a confused and feeble combination—a bald abstraction, a truth 
to be admitted, but not felt or dwelt upon. 

Long acquaintance with the elder prose need not and will not 
necessarily render our modern English speech too picturesque. 
The revival of an antiquated word or turn of expression need not 
be countenaneed. All that we want is that the spirit of the earlier 
masters should be upon us, and not that we should ape their man- 
ner, or borrow what was merely outward and unessential. 

In one of the volumes before us is to be found Sir Philip Sidney’s 
“ Defence of Poesy,” which suggests a few observations. 

It may be asked, for instance, how could this ‘* Defence” be sug- 
gested or needed in the reign of Elizabeth, the greatest poetical 
age of England? How could he, who, with Raleigh, was the friend 
and almost the idol of Spenser, have thought that such a man’s art 
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required apology or a champion? And as to the encouragement it 
might be supposed to offer to the great minds of the era, could 
Shakspere ever have regarded Sir Philip's views of dramatic poetry, 
and yet written plays that were so at variance with them? To 
leave questions and to come to the fact; the young chevalier seems 
to have girded himself for a battle against the pride and narrowness 
of the schoolmen, and the prejudices of the ignorant and bigoted, 
arraying against them learning, argument, expostulation, and 
satire ; and not forgetting gentle appeals to those who had not yet 
decidedly gone over to the barbarians. 

Sir Philip has gone to his work with all his heart ; not to write 
a didactic treatise on poetry, as if such a work were no more called 
for then, than in the days of Aristotle, Horace, or Boileau: but to 
correct a present fatal error in some, to prepare the eyes of many 
more to look steadily on a new and powerful light; in short, to 
accomplish a great purpose at that time in the certainty that if his 
countrymen were once put in the right way, all would go on very 
well afterwards. 

The object of the “‘ Defence” is to state the claims of poetry 
strongly, even to the putting down of history and philosophy, should 
they pretend to equal agency on the minds of men. “ Neither 
philosophers nor historiographers,” he says, “ could at the first have 
entered into the gates of popular judgments, if they had not taken 
a great disport of poetry.” In prosecuting this object the ripe 
modern reader may see that Sir Philip has fallen into some puerili- 
ties, some injustice to other studies, some excess in pushing a sim- 
ple thing too far and that barely deserved mentioning at all. In 
speaking of the different forms or classes of poetry, he does not 
always go enough into their essence or whole character. But he 
is full of spirit upon the one great point that poetry is the power 
to move the mind—to kindle and elevate it, to mould and purify 
it—to give impulse rather than direction, and pictures rather than 
facts and opinions. ‘ The philosopher with his learned definitions,” 
he says, “be it of virtue or vice, matters of public policy or 
private government, replenisheth the memory with many infallible 
grounds of wisdom, which, notwithstanding, lie dark before the 
imagination and judging power, if they be not illuminated or figured 
forth by the speaking picture of poetry.” Again,— 


** To be moved to do that which we know, or to be moved with desire 
to know, herein of all sciences (I speak still of human, and according to 
the human conceit) is our poet the monarch. For he doth not only show 
the way, but giveth so sweet a prospect into the way, as will entice any 
man to enter into it: nay, he doth, as if your journey should lie through 
a fair vineyard, at the very first give you a cluster of grapes, that full of 
that taste you may long to pass farther. He beginneth not with obscure 
definitions, which must blur the margin with interpretations, and load the 
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memory with doubtfulness, but he cometh to you with words set in delight- 
ful proportion, either accompanied with, or prepared for, the well-enchant- 
ing skill of music; and with a tale, forsooth, he cometh unto you, with a 
tale that holdeth children from play, and old men from the chimney-cor- 
ner ; and, pretending no more, doth intend the winning of the mind from 
wickedness to virtue; even as the child is often brought to take whole- 
some things, by hiding them in such other as have a pleasant taste ; which, 
if one should begin to tell them the nature of the aloes or rhubarbarum 
they should receive, would sooner take their physic at their ears than at 
their mouth : so is it in men (most of them are childish in their best things 
till they be cradled in their graves); glad they will be to hear the tales 
of Hercules, Achilles, Cyrus, and Aineas ; and hearing them must needs 
hear the right description of wisdom, valour, and justice; which, if they 


had been barely, that is to say, philosophically, set out, they would swear 
they be brought to school again.” 


It would be hardly fair were we to select more from this little 
treatise, which every one should read. We therefore leave it with 
erateful remembrance of the author’s wit and devotedness, of his 
animated and joyous descriptions, and of the beauties of language 
that are scattered over the whole; of words, phrases, and images 
which, however antiquated, have yet to those who are little acquainted 
with, or accustomed to, them, the newness and the gloss of youth, 
and the greater force and beauty because they are free from every 
thing like common-place. 

The immediate effect of the “* Defence” may not be easily settled. 
But we may believe that so much excellent, generous sentiment, 
warmly and yet reasonably set forth, and coming from a courtier, 
knight, scholar, and poet, the loved and admired of all, may have 
done much to give dignity to an art, which, from Sir Philip’s own 
account, appears to have been in little popular esteem, and which 
he is constrained to call, “‘ this now scorned skill.” 

In the same volume where the ‘‘ Defence” appears is to be found 
John Selden’s “ Table Talk,” a writer who flourished in the first 
half of the seventeenth century. What would Sir Philip Sidney 
have made of such a man as Selden? Courteous as he was, and an 
admirer of profound learning, still could the knight have pardoned 
such a view of poetry as this, come from whom it might ? 


Tis a fine thing for children to learn to make verse: but when they 
come to be men, they must speak like other men, or else they will be 
laughed at. ’Tis ridiculous to speak, or write, or preach in verse. As 
‘tis good to learn to dance, a man may learn his leg, learn to go hand- 
somely ; but ’tis ridiculous for him to dance when he should go. 

“Tis ridiculous for a lord to print verses: ’tis well enough to make 
them to please himself; but to make them public is foolish. Ifa man in 
a private character twirls his band-springs, or plays with a rush to please 
himself, ’tis well enough; but if he should go into Flect-street, and sit 
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upon a stall, and twirl a band-spring, or play with a rush, then all the 
boys in the street would laugh at him.” 

‘Verse proves nothing but the quantity of syllables; they are not 
meant for logic.” 


The * Table-Talk” is a collection of remarks, &c. that fell from 
Selden in familiar conversation, and were preserved by his secre- 
tary. ‘They are probably well enough reported. They certainly 
have amarked character throughout. ‘The wit and humour—some- 
times a little homely and cynical—the strong sense, the sturdy 
independence, the easy use of learning, the knowledge of everything 
that is going on, and a clear opinion about it,—these all belong to 
one and the same man. But the reader will be most likely to 
remember his dry quiet way of saying grave things; as in these 
passages :—“ A king outed of his country, that takes as much upon 
him as he did at home, in his own court, is as 4f a man on high, 
and I being upon the ground, used to lift up my voice to him, that 
he might hear me, at length should come down, and then expects I 
should speak as loud to him as I did before.” ‘‘ Old friends are 
best. King James used to call for his old shoes; they were easiest 
to his feet.” ‘*’T'was an unhappy division that has been made 
between faith and works. Though in my intellect I may divide 
them, just as in the candle I know there is both light and heat, but 
yet put out the candle, and they are both gone.” ‘* Catholics say, 
we out of our charity believe they of the church of Rome may be 
saved, but they do not believe so of us; therefore their church is 
better, according to ourselves. Is that an argument their church is 
better than ours, because it has less charity ?” 

The ‘‘ Religio Medici” of Sir ‘Thomas Browne is the principal 
work of one of the volumes of the “ Library of the Old English 
Prose Writers.” He is an author who seems to have been more 
generally read and esteemed than most of the early ones, a circum- 
stance that may be ascribed partly to his peculiar merit, and partly 
to his life having been written by so popular a person as Dr, John- 
son. He is, indeed, a writer and thinker of rare excellence, and 
the value of what he has left behind him has been proved by the 
admiration of those who have lived among opinions and manners 
different from those of his own time. When you first open his 
book, you perceive at once that you are communing with a mind 
that has arrived at peculiar results by peculiar processes. The 
stamp of originality is upon every sentence. Nothing is taken at 
second-hand, and nothing suggests obvious and familiar associations. 
The range of his mind is boundless, and he seems acquainted with 
every province of thought. There is a nobility and grandeur 1m 
his ideas and sentiments which show them to come from a mind 
accustomed to take the most comprehensive views, to compare their 
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eternal relations, and to construct the potential out of the materials 
of the actual. 

The Religion of a Physician! What would any person expect 
from such a title to a book? Not certainly anything to be met 
with in this treatise. There is hardly a single sentence in it that 
is professional. There is nothing of the smell of the gallipot upon 
any page. It is the reflection of a fine and original mind, enriched 
with learning and observation, which has meditated profoundly 
upon its own substance and being, upon its relations to the Creator, 
to other minds, and to the universe, and delivers its results in a 
manner which shows that the author is conscious of their value, 
without falling into the arrogant tone of those philosophers who 
can only look straight- forw ard, and consequently imagine that there 
is but one road to the temple of Truth. He stands upon a high 
vantage ground, and commands an extensive horizon. He is remark- 
able for regarding the essential properties of things, and not their 
accidental forms. He is no Catholic, but he is willing to kneel at 
mass; he believes that the Christian religion can sanctify an idle 
form. A toad ora bear is not ugly in his eyes, “ they being created 
in those outward shapes which best express those actions of their 
inward forms.” 

It would be impossible to give anything like an analysis of the 
production we have particularly in our eye. It is without regular 
form or definite plan. It is as a picture of the author’s mind that 
we chiefly regard it. Indeed it was not originally drawn for the 
public eye. 

As already intimated, the treatise is not governed according to 
ordinary thoughts or the common laws of association. Sir Thomas 
seems to have been writing down upon the spot every fancy that 
came into his head,—into a peculiarly constructed and developed 
head. One great charm of his productions arises from the novelty 
Which this peculiarity gives him. In our time a man generally 
composes for some particular reason, to effect some proposed end, 
which is kept in view at every period, so that the current of his 
thoughts is never allowed to wander at its “* own sweet will,” but is 
made to flow with a given velocity and in a required direction. 
But Sir Thomas Browne seems to write because his mind is full to 
overflowing, and craves such relief as the throwing out of whatever 
is uppermost will afford. 

We make one extract from the * Religio Medici,” as being a fair 
specimen of his peculiar manner ;— 


‘“My common conversation I do acknowledge austere, my behaviour 
full of vigour, sometimes not without morosity. Yet at my devotions I 
love to use the civility of my knee, my hat, and hand, with all those out- 
ward and sensible motions which may express or promote my invisible 


devotion. I should’violate my own arm rather than a church, not willingly 
i) ie) 
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deface the name of saint or martyr. At the sight of a cross or crucifix I 
can dispense with my hat, but scarce with the thought or memory of my 
Saviour. I cannot laugh at, but rather pity the fruitless journeys of 
pilgrims, or contemn the miserable condition of friars; for, though mis- 
placed in circumstances, there is something in it of devotion. I could 
never hear the Ave Maria bell without an elevation, or think it a sufficient 
warrant, because they erred in one circumstance, for me to err in all, that 
is, in silence and dumb contempt; whilst, therefore, they directed their 
devotions to her, I offered mine to God, and rectified the errors of their 
prayers, by rightly ordering mine own. At a solemn procession J have 
wept abundantly, while my consorts, blind with opposition and prejudice, 
have fallen into an excess of scorn and laughter. There are questionless 
both in Greek, Roman, and African churches solemnities and ceremonies, 
whereof the wiser zeals do make a Christian use, and stand condemned by 
us, not as evil in themselves, but as allurements and baits of superstition 
to those vulgar heads that look asquint on the face of truth, and those 
unstable judgments that cannot exist in the narrow point and centre of 
virtue without a reel or stagger to the circumference.” 


The treatise on ‘ Urn-Burial,” which some two years ago we 
made the subject of an article in the Monthly Review, is particu- 
larly full of rare and curious learning and splendid thought. Amidst 
all its details of facts and its quaint speculations, there is an under- 
current of solemn feeling and weighty truth which produces an 
effect upon the soul, like that with which we might listen to the 
echoed strains of an organ when evening was deepening the obscurity 
of the lengthened aisles of some ancient cathedral. 

We shall now confine ourselves to the fourth volume of the 
** Library,” and to one old Christian moralist, viz., Owen Feltham. 
Scarcely anything is known of the life of this singular writer. We 
have his folio of wit and wisdom, but the man is invisible. We do 
not say that he is withdrawn from the world, for there is hardly a 
hint of a world. He has left a few letters, and these are generally 
addressed to some initials, or to fancy names, to ‘a friend,” or to 
‘a doctor of physic,” without dates and almost without a fact that 
can serve any biographical purpose. A Dedication to the Countess 
Dowager of Thomond apprises us that most of his “ Resolves,” 
were ‘composed under the coverture of her roof;” and for the 
author’s sake we should rejoice to know something of the patroness. 
Among his “ Occasional Pieces” he has preserved a Latin epitaph 
upon his father’s tomb in Cambridgeshire ; and it is an invaluable 
memorial, for it tells us nearly all that is known with certainty of 
the family ;—that the exccllent man, Thomas Feltham, was born 
in Suffolk; that he left three sons and three daughters; that he 
died in 1680, at the age of sixty-two; and that Owen was the 
youngest of the sons. From his epitaph of himself, we learn that 
he was alive at the Restoration, His ‘* Three Weeks’ Observation 
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of the Low Countries,” published in 166], is said, in the title- 
page, to have been written long since, and that is the nearest 
approach, which we are aware of, to a date of the Travels; there 
is not a word of himself, but all is about the country and the 
people. You may look over page after page of his writings for a 
name that might enable one to associate him with his great con- 
temporaries at home, and look in vain. His essay entitled, 
“ Of Reading Authors,” promises something ; but instead of names 
comparatively modern, there are ‘‘ the Senecas and Plutarch, the 
crisped Sallust, the polite Tacitus, the well-breathed Cicero ;” none 
later. A more recent name from the Continent, as Galileo or 
Montaigne, may be found in his works; but why the silence as to 
his countrymen? Is it peculiar to the author, or was there gene- 
rally less sympathy among literary men than now, or more delicacy 
towards each other ? 

If Feltham never speaks of his neighbours, none, that we can recall, 
ever speak of him. We know nothing certain about when he was 
born, whether he ever followed or studied a profession, where he 
was educated, to whom he was married, or when he died. In this 
dearth of facts one learns to sct value on so small a thing as a hint 
in a letter to Sir C. F., that he is in the country and soon going to 
London; anda note to the Lord C. J. R., about a trial he was 
engaged in touching ‘‘ the ancient inheritance of his family.” [ven 
the little anecdote of his going to a play in Salisbury Court is some- 
thing; and also his note and the Karl of Dorset’s reply to one, who 
was superstitiously frightened at the salt’s being thrown upon him. 

We do not offer these remarks as if we supposed that every lite- 
rary life must abound in well-known outward facts, or that we 
cannot get along with a book because the author’s history is just 
nothing at all. Buta person may reasonably enough feel a little 
surprise that a man who lived in a season of great public excite- 
ment, and probably to an advanced age,—who, as a man of letters, 
was not wholly out of the world, nor lukewarm in his religious and 
political opinions,—who was acquainted with people of note, and 
moreover a popular writer, if we may judge from the number of 
editions his principal works went through in his lifetime, should 
have so little known of him either from record or tradition. 

In this absence of all anxiety on his own part and that of his 
friends to preserve any particulars of what was most probably a very 
quiet life, we may look to his writings for the truest picture that 
an author can otherwise leave of himself. Here everything is full, 
clear, and decided. His ‘* Resolves” are a series of essays upon 
religious, moral, political, and sometimes literary topics. He wrote 
one hundred of these (the first century, as he calls them) when he 
was eighteen years of age; but, being dissatisfied with their “ many 
young weaknesses,” he afterwards gave them ‘a new frame and 
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various composition, by altering many, leaving out some, and add- 
ing of others new.” ‘These were republished with another century, 
in 1628. Te says they were all written with the same object, “ not 
so much to please others as to gratify and profit himself ;” and “not 
in the expectation of great applause, but to give the world some 
account how he spent his vacant hours, and that they might be as 
boundaries to hold him within the limits of prudence, honour, and 
virtue.” 

One might apprehend from the object he thus distinctly proposed 
to himself, that these essays would abound with the tediousness, 
flippancy, or amusing vanity of egotism. Far from it. He says 
very little directly about himself. You have the man’s mind as 
plainly before you as the face of a friend, but this is seen chiefly as it 
is exercised and affected by,its subject. Self appears to be regarded 
by him as a moral nature to be studied, guarded, and improved ; 
and his meditations extending to almost everything that concerns 
humanity, are of an exceedingly practical character; and by sin- 
cerely consecrating them all to the purpose of strict self-application, 
he has secured for them the easier access to the heart of every 
reader. 

There is something besides egotism to be feared from a writer’s 
proposing to himself so to order his reflections, that they shall 
always have some especial practical bearing upon his mind and 
actions. It is to be feared that he will not be enough absorbed by 
his subject, will not follow it fully out, will not surrender himself 
to all that it would naturally suggest of bordering thoughts and 
varied uses. Fancies of all hues may swarm around him, but he 
must select what a too narrow purpose has made exclusively perti- 
nent. The mind may long to break forth into many paths, all as 
safe and happy as the prescribed one, but it must be forced to keep 
in that. His idea of self and of what is practically useful may be 
very limited. He who would make everything tend to improve his 
whole moral intellectual being, must think of a great deal more than 
how to govern a passion, change a habit, establish a good system of 
work, or demean himself prudently and kindly in society. The 
“ssays of Bacon and Franklin, all the practical maxims of shrewd 
observers of life, however fitted to give one equanimity, fortitude, 
or prudence, may yet leave a great part of the man untouched. 
And he, after all, may have had a thousand fold more generous 
moral culture who has grasped the whole of a subject in all its bear- 
ings, and exposed his soul to all its well apprehended power, than 
that man who has ever regulated its influence upon his mind, admit- 
ting some of the bearings as congenial, and repelling or repressing 
others as foreign or alien. 

It appears to us that Feltham, without thinking at all about this 
danger, or the possible evil of the plan he proposed to himself, has 
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made a happy escape ; that he is thoroughly practical and yet free 
to contemplate his subject in all its aspects. In one place he says, 
that his “ Resolves” are ‘‘ written for the middle sort of people ; 
that they are not high enough for the wisest;” but it is plain that 
he wrote them without thinking much of his readers of any class. 
In his closet, in ‘‘ melancholy study,” as he chooses to call a student’s 
retirement, he gave himself up to perfectly unconstrained reflection. 

His distinguishing quality is good common sense, the very plainest 
sense, and sometimes the very coarsest; but yet far from being arid 
or cold. Indeed, a degree of unction, warmth, or pleasantry always 
shows how closely opinion and feeling were combined in his mind 
and during his studies. What he conceived vigorously he was ready 
and willing, according to the taste of the age, to tell in any way 
that seemed most forcible. He has recourse to illustrations from 
all quarters; the merest pedantry comes as heartily from him as 
the growths of his ever active fancy. All antiquity is ransacked for 
parallels and enforcements, and with these is blended the most deli- 
cate or the strongest painting of what he has himself beheld or ima- 
vined. Thought is heaped upon thought, and conceit upon con- 
ceit. There is little of modern finish in the ‘‘ composure ;” little of 
therhetorician’s completeness, or of the artist’s detail and assemblage. 
He tells all he has to say just as the ideas come uppermost in his mind, 
with no lingering upon one pleasant image or thought, and no art- 
ful transition to another. His particularity is the result of plenty, 
and not of a desire to be minute or complete. There are few pic- 
tures ready made for us, but abundant materials for a thousand, and we 
may make them for ourselves. It is worth while to read him if 
but to see how well it is to stop and meditate upon a briefly des- 
patched thought, instead of always following out dilated thoughts 
with a sense of something still to come, which we are to reach or 
find wholly by the aid of another, who will not allow us time to 
tarry anywhere. 

It must, however, be confessed that he is sometimes very ordinary 
and tedious; at the same time appearing to be as little conscious 
of it as of his eminent beauties. ‘The amount of common-place is 
large in most writings; to disguise it is not very difficult in verse, but 
one of the triumphs of prose. Teltham cares no more about a poor 
thing of his own than a good one, and just as much. A pretty fair 
estimate of his powers and peculiarities might be made from reading 
a few of his essays; but we are not content with this ; we become 
engaged with the character of our tranquil adviser, and the charm 
of intimacy makes us desire more and more of his writings, with 
all their inequalities and faults; and we read them again and again 
with the same equable satisfaction as we did at first, and as he must 
have composed them. The serenity or apparent indifference to fame 
in many of these old authors seems to be a pledge that they will 
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never utterly perish. They had something to say for our good, and 
seem to have been willing to wait for the season when the world 
would perceive their merit, appreciate their intentions, and make a 
fair allowance for their defects or errors. 

Feltham lived when parties in religion and politics were most 
strongly marked and in deadly hostility ; but we have not found 
that he ever loses a liberal spirit. He could triumph at the Restor- 
ation, but not in the temper of a slave, a persecutor, or a fanatic. 
He was a decided Protestant; but in a letter to Johnson the Jesuit, he 
says, “I am neither Zuinglian, nor Lutheran, nor Calvinist, nor 
Papist, but Christian.” Again, “ I shall take it for a favour if you 
please to let me enjoy my religion in peace. Then I shall so far go 
along with your wishes, as to pray for direction in the right ; making 
it further my petition to God that he will vouchsafe to build up his 
church in truth and unity, and to make us both so members of it 
here, as we may avoid the errors which exclude from that above, 
where [ shall not despair but that you may be met by me.” 

Hitherto the remarks we have offered have proceeded chiefly from 
the view which the “ Resolves” present to us of Feltham’s mind and 
character. We could not select half a page from any of his one 
hundred and eighty-five chapters, which would not give the reader 
some tolerably distinct idea of him. We quote the closing portion 
of that entitled, ‘‘ Of Preparing against Death.” 


“Lastly. I will endeavour to be prepared. Neither surprise nor 
stratagems can hurt me, if I be ready for both. He defeats the tyrant of 
his feast, that is so prepared as not to shrink at torment. The way to 
die undauntedly is to do that before, which we ought to do when dying. 
He that always waits upon God is ready whensoever he calls. I will 
labour to set my accounts even, and endeavour to find God such to me in 
my life, as I would in death he should appear. If 1 cannot put off 
humanity wholly, let me put off as much as I can; and that which I must . 
wear, let me but loosely carry. When the affections are glued to the world, 
death makes not a dissolution, but a fraction, and not only separates the 
soul, but tears it away. So the pain and the hazard is more. He is a 
happy man that lives so, as death at all times may find a leisure to die. 
And if we consider that we are always in God’s hand, that our lease is 
but during pleasure, and that we are necessitated once to die, as we shall 
appear infidels not to trust a Deity, so we must be fools to struggle where 
we can neither conquer nor defend. What do we do living, if we be 
afraid of travelling that highway which hath been passed through by all 
that have lived, and must be by all that shall live? We pray, undress, 
and prepare for sleep that is not one night long; and shall we do less for 
death, in whose arms we must rest prisoners till the angel with his trum- 
pet summons him forth to resign us? This will not make life more trou- 
blesome, but more comfortable. He may play that hath done his task. 
No steward need fear a just lord, when his accounts are even and always 
ready drawn up. If I get the son and heir to be mine, the father will 
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never hold off. Thus living I may die at any time, and be afraid at no 
time. Who dies death over every day, if he does not kill death outright, at 
least he makes him tame with watching him.” 


Teltham appears in somewhat a different light in other works: for 
example, in his two lay sermons, as we may call them. One of them 
is full of satire and humour, of learning and gallantry, bestowed 
upon the power and excellence of woman. Both of them have been 
omitted in the * Library,” nor could they well have been published 
entire. We quote, however, one passage from the first, which is on 
Solomon’s view of the vanity of all things :— 


‘What then shall we do, or whither turn to find a repose for the soul ? 
All the mass of creatures put together is too narrow a palace to contain 
the soul of man. It flies in a moment to the deeps and ocean’s springs, 
not only to the roots of mountains, but in a moment pierces quite through 
the earth’s condensed globe, to the stars and highest convex of the bound- 
ing sky. So far as the creature reaches, it goes and finds no rest. God 
only is capacious; in him do all its vast extensions rest. Unlimited thoughts 
in him a limit find; and when we do lose the creature, still we do find 


him. He is farther off than the soul can reach, yet nearer than it can 
avoid.” 


The second of these discourses is on the passage in Luke, * And 
another said, I have married a wife, and therefore I cannot come.” 
The following extract may give us his idea of the power of beauty, 
which he calls ‘ the wit of nature put into a frontispiece, the 
spiritual soul in figure; and in it,” he adds, “are the influences of 
the stars.” 


‘Beauty is an empire without a militia; for needing neither guard nor 
arms, it imposes whatever does please. Experience can tell us that it has 
flatted all the strengths of the world. It is mistress of all that is not God; 
and when it rises to be of holiness, it amounts to be enthroned with him. 
In woman placed alone, it has done wonders, and taking the world’s con- 
querors by the casque, has rifled them of all their hard-earned wreaths and 
laurels. Adam’s original innocence was not armour sufficient to resist her 
forces. Samson’s giant strength by her was cheated into bondage and 
servility. David’s high-heartedness became inflexed and crooked. And 
the grave incomparable Solomon, though he could precept the erring world 
against all the seducing crafts of women, yet we see he could not save 
himself from being entangled by their demalciations. With this man the 
devil went his old politic way; for his plot being to gain the man, he sets 
upon him by his mistress first. No doubt but he who bought the farm 
had a team, and the other had five of oxen; yet could not all these draw 
so much as a wife: she is a perpetual enchantment that hangs upon all the 
retirements of man.” 


Besides about fifty of the “ Resolves,” we have in one of the 
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volumes of the “ Library” the ‘Observations of the Low Countries,” 
The remarks on the Dutch, their country, pursuits, and manners, 
are in the style of the broadest humour, and at the same time are 
often distinguished for severe, sententious wisdom. We have already 
alluded to his letters, which are nineteen in number. His forty-one 
pieces in verse, or ‘* Lusoria,” as he calls them, are of very little 
value. They are inferior to his translations from Latin author's 
quoted in the “ Resolves.” We find in them, however, what we 
have not observed in his more important writings, the mention of a 
few learned names among his countrymen. ‘The death of Sir R. 
Cotton is commemorated in a distinct poem, and a couplet from the 
lines on the Lady KE. M. introduces a still higher name :— 


‘¢ A sheet of Bacon’s catch’d at more, we know, 
Than all sad Fox, long Holingshed, or Stow.” 


We had occasion before to mention some of the qualities of Fel- 
tham’s style. For the most part he expresses himself clearly and in 
short sentences, with very little grace, but still with much that is 
picturesque in the diction. Sometimes, as if by accident, he gives 
us a passage of surpassing beauty, and that might satisfy the most 
fastidious modern ear. Sometimes he falls into the most puerile 
inversions, and a vicious kind of rhythm. Would any one take 
what follows for prose ?— 


** When after sin a Christian once considers, 
He finds a shadow drawn upon his light. 
The steps of night stay printed in his soul. 
His shine grows lean within him, and makes him like 
The moon in her declining wane.” 


What we have thus marked off as verse, is taken from that which 
stands as a prose paragraph, in the “ Resolves.” There is more in 
the same strain. Such a specimen, however, might not be met 
with in many volumes. 


Feltham’s use of language is often as strange and offensive as 
these singularities of style. Like Sir Thomas Browne, he takes great 
delight in the coinage of most preposterous words from the Latin. 
This vile licence is to be discovered in many writers of the age, and 
is a remarkable circumstance in its literary history. A new use of 
the settled and popular speech is sometimes the sign of originality ; 
and differences among writers in this particular, may partake of and 
exhibit intellectual characteristics. But in such instances as the one 
which we have quoted, there is a downright, wilful, and barefaced 
departure from current and correct language, evincing a paltry 
pedantry and sheer affectation. Really the English language seems 
to have had a more settled, genial, and domestic character in the 
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reign of Elizabeth than in the two or three that followed. Unques- 
tionably it must have had the principle of life in it and of strong 
health to sustain itself and preserve in a good degree its old form 
and genius. ‘The authorized translation of the Bible, as has often 
been “remarked, operated powerfully in fixing the language, and in 
giving permanence to our good old ‘Saxon mine of wealth. Beside 8, 
even ‘the learned barbarisms of the writers we have referred to, are 
always such distinct blemishes, and so wantonly needless, that they 
increase instead of impairing the native force and obvious beauty of 
our mother tongue, and thus indirectly increase a fondness for 
what is really our own. 





Art. IX.—The Seaman’s Manual; containing a Treatise on Practical 


Seamanship, §c. By R. H. Dana. Moxon. 


Wuen a landsman at first directs his eyes to the rigging of a large 
three-masted ship, and to all the paraphernalia of her complete outfit, 
he is perfectly at a loss to discover the meaning and use of many a 
part, and wonders even how the sailors can know what they are 
about, especially in the hurry of a squall when handling the cord- 
age and regulating one rope in preference to another. What if it 
be during pitchy night, and the hands aloft! If, however, the same 
raw person happens to fall into the company of a party of mariners 
who are fully occupied with their professional affairs, and still more 
if it be his lot to take a coasting trip or to encounter a short voyage, 
he will find himself utterly bewildered by the nautical phraseology 
that salutes his ears, and the technicalities of their speech ; a speech 
which, although uttered with stentorian voice, and often apparently 
angry emphasis, has yet such a distinctive and unquestionable 
import that he never once calls it vulgar, nor applies to it the term 
slang, ina depreciatory sense. An Englishman, especially, will be 
the last person in the world to attach the reverse of a kind of 
romantic partiality to the language and manners of a jolly tar, and 
will accord a license and lend a hearty laugh on the hearing of cer- 
tain rough and irreverent expressions, which would meet with stern 
reproof or disgust if they came from the lips of a land-lubber. 

But what would be the condition and feelings of the countryman, 
whom we are supposing to have little or no experience of nautical 
affairs, were he, instead of being a curious idler, an astonished 
looker- -on, an amazed auditor, called upon, as we are now, to 
review ‘The Seaman’s Manual,” by Mr. Dana, the author of that 
remarkable and instructive little work, which some time ago excited 
a sensation, in England as well as in America, entitled “ Two 
Years before the Mast?” Let us ask our landsman what could he 
say critically to that chapter in the First Part of the present small 
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volume which contains rules how ‘* To send down Masts and Yards?” 
and which, as the chapter is short, has been selected as an example, 
although, perhaps, more puzzling specimens might have been 
quoted. We extract the chapter entire, upon which any of our 


readers may try their reviewing powers :— 


** To send down a Royal Yard.—TIf the sail is bent to the yard, furl it, 
making the gaskets fast to the tye. Cast off the sheets and clewlines, 
and make them fast to the jack. Be careful to unreeve the clewlines 
through the quarter-blocks. Cast off the parral-lashing. Overhaul the 
tye a little, and stop it to the yard just outside of the quarter-block. 
If stopped too far out, the yard will not hoist high enough to get the lower 
lift off. Sway away on the halyards, which will cant the yard and hoist 
it. When high enough, cast off the lower lift and brace, (being careful 
not to let the brace go,) and make them fast to the jack. Lower away, 
and as the upper yard-arm comes abreast of the jack, clap a stop round the 
yard and tye, near the yard-arm, and cast off the lift and brace, making 
them fast to the jack. Lower away to the deck. 

*‘ If the halyards are not single, the yard must be sent down by a yard- 
rope, like the topgallant yard. In some vessels, instead of making the 
sheets and clewlines fast to the jack, over-hand knots are taken in their 
ends, and they are let go. The sheets will run out to the topgallant yard- 
arms, and the clewlines will run to the fair-leaders in the cross-trees. In 
port, the main royal yard is sent down on the starboard side, and the fore 
and mizen on the larboard; but at sea, the tye is stopped out on the lee 
side, and the yard sent down in any way that is the most convenient. 

** To send down a Topgallant Yard.— Cast off the sheets, bowlines, bunt- 
lines, and clewlines, and make them fast to the cross-trees. Reeve a yard- 
rope through a jack-block at the mast-head, unhook the tye, cast off the 
parral-lashing, bend the yard-rope to the slings of the yard by a fisherman’s 
bend, and stop it to the quarters of the yard. Sway away, and take off 
the lifts and braces, as with the royal yard. 

** To send down a Topgallant Mast.—MWlook the top-block to the eye- 
bolt at the larboard side of the topmast cap ; reeve the mast-rope through 
it, then through the sheave-hole in the foot of the topgallant mast, and 
hitch its end to the eye-bolt on the starboard side of the cap. Come up 
the rigging, stays and backstays, and guy the mast-head by them. Hoist 
a little on the mast-rope, and take out the fid. (The fid should always be 
fastened to the cross-trees or trestle-tress, by a lanyard.) Lower away 
until the mast is a little short of being through the cap. Then seize or 
rack together both parts of the mast-rope just above the sheave-hole; cast 
off the end of the mast-rope, letting the mast hang by the stops, and hitch 
it round the mast-head to its own part below the cap. Then lower away 
to the deck. If the rigging is to come on deck, round up the mast-rope 
for a girtline ; if it is to remain aloft, lash it to the top-mast cap, render 
the shrouds through the cross-trees, and stop them up and down the top- 
gallant rigging. Sheep-shank the stays and backstays, and set them hand- 
taut. If the topmast is also to be sent down, take off the topmast cap and 
send it on deck. 
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“To house a Topgallant Mast.—Proceed in the same manner, except 
that when the mast is low enough, belay the mast-rope, pass a heel-lashing 
through the fid-hole, and round the topmast. 

“© To send down a Topmast.—Hook the top-block, reeve the mast-rope 
through it and through the sheave-hole in the foot of the mast, and hitch 
it to the staple at the other side of the cap. Lead the fall through a 
snatch-block to the capstan. Sling the lower yard, if it is to remain aloft, 
and unshackle the trusses, if they are of iron. Come up the rigging, stays 
and backstays, weigh the mast, take out the fid, and lower away. If the 
rigging is to remain aloft, lash the cross-trees to the lower cap. The 
rigging should be stowed away snugly in the top, and the backstays be 
snaked up and down the lower rigging. 

“* To rig in a Jib-boom.—Reeve the heel-rope (if necessary), come up 
the stay, martingale stay and guys; unreeve the jib-stay, station hands at 
each guy, clear away the heel-lashing, haul in upon the guys, and light 
the boom on board. In most cases the boom will come in without a heel- 
rope. Make fast the eyes of the rigging to the bowsprit cap, and haul all 
taut.” 


Finding ourselves utterly incompetent to express an opinion 
concerning the propriety of these rules and directions, we shall 
turn to one or two portions of the Treatise which are more intelli- 
gible to the general reader. Not, however, with the hope that 
thereby anything like the same or an equal interest can be created 
on the part of persons, who are neither led by callings, duty, nor 
affection to sympathize keenly with sea-faring men, that was 
excited by the author’s former work. Still, there is matter in the 
neat volume before us that has claims upon popular attention, and 
that may well set profitable speculation afloat. 

The investigating and reflecting mind will find that the mere 
origin, derivation, or literal meaning of nautical terms are in them- 
selves subjects that present curious points. What technicalities 
and phrases are common to commercial nations, and what not—what 
peculiar even to one port of England, and what to another—are 
things which might occupy an etymologist anda philosopher. ‘Then 
the maritime international laws, as well as those which are in force 
for one’s own country, constitute a large branch of the science and 
the practice of jurisprudence; and, w hether during war or peace, 
are indexes of the progress of civilization. But, not to go so 
deeply into principles and illustrations, and to confine ourselves to 
particular parts of Mr. Dana’s purely practical book, it is interest- 
ing to perceive how many nautical usages, which are in no way 
derived from positive enactments, have acquired all the authority 
nearly of written laws, and which courts of justice recognize. 
Maritime life affords a large field for the operation of such usages, 
and therefore great scope for curious speculation. 

This volume, we are told in the Preface, is published at the same 
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time in IXngland and in America; that in the latter and author's 
country, it appears, under the title of the ‘‘Seaman’s Friend,” 
while the “ Seaman’s Manual” is adopted in the British edition as 
more significant of the nature of the book; that very few of the 
terms or the methods of management in the Merchant Service of 
America differ in any material respect from those which are used in 
English vessels—probably less in the sea-language common to both 
than may be detected as peculiar in the different great ports of the 
mother-country ; and that therefore the abstract given in the pre- 
sent little work of the rules established in American ships will be 
found applicable to the practice in our own, and even when they 
differ may prove suggestive. 

This Treatise contains several illustrative Plates, such as one of 
the Spars and Rigging of a Ship, with an index of references 
amounting to 131 names; another of a Ship’s Sails; another of 
the Frame of a Ship; another of the various kinds of craft; and 
another of Splices, Bends, Hitches, &c. In the volume will also 
be found a Dictionary of Sea ‘Terms. 

The First Part of the Treatise presents a number of short chap- 
ters on “ Practical Seamanship,” in which a great multitude of 
details in the working, &c., of a ship are given. The Second Part 
is devoted to the ‘“* Customs and Usages of the Merchant Service ;” 
and the Third to the “ Laws relating to the Practical Duties of 
Master and Mariners.” In this last part the laws of the United 
States relative to shipping, of course are considered in reference to 
the rights and duties of the officers and crews respectively ; but 
** A gentleman of the legal profession has appended a few notes, 
with the view of showing points of difference where they exist in 
the British laws.” We now extract several passages from that 
division of the Manual which treats of the ‘* Customs and Usages 
of the Merchant Service.” With regard to the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the Master, we are told that, by the general marine law 
of all commercial nations, these are great and onerous, although 
much difference occurs in different ports, as to the part he takes in 


supplying and manning the vessel. We quote certain specialities 
and well-conceived suggestions :— 


‘In the manner of shipping the crew, there is as great a difference as in 
that of providing the stores. Usually, the whole thing is left to shipping- 
masters, who are paid so much a head for each of the crew, and are respon- 
sible for their appearance on board at the time of sailing. When this plan 
is adopted, neither the master nor owner, except by accident, knows any- 
thing of the crew before the vessel goes to sea. The shipping-master opens 
the articles at his office, procures the men, sces that they sign in due form, 
pays them their advance, takes care that they, or others in their place, are 
on board at the time of sailing, and sends in a bill for the whole to the 
owner. In other cases, the master selects his crew, and occasionally the 
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owner does it, if he has been at sea himself, and understands seamen ; 
though a shipping-master is still employed, to see them on board, and for 
other purposes, In the British service, the practice is for owners of ves- 
sels going on voyages round the Cape of Good Hope to employ an agent, 
gencrally called a crimp, to engage the greatest part of the crew. If forty 
or fifty men are wanted, double that number are brought on board, out of 
which the chief-mate selects a sufficient company; the agent then receives 
a note for two months’ wages, which he has, for the most part, advanced 
to the seamen, either in cash or slops (clothes,) and also his procuration fee, 
varying from 5s. to 20s. per man, if he have not engaged to provide the 
crew for a specified sum. In the ordinary course of short voyages, where 
crews are shipped frequently, and there is not much motive for making a 
sclection, the procuring a crew may be left entirely to the agency of a 
faithful shipping-master; but upon long voyages, the comfort and success 
of which may depend much upon the character of a crew, the master or 
owner should interest himself to select able-bodied and respectable men, 
to explain to them the nature and length of the voyage they are going 
upon, what clothing they will want, and the work that will be required of 
them, and should see that they have proper and sufficient accommodations 
and provisions for their comfort. The master or owner should also, though 
this duty is often neglected, go to the forecastle and see that it is cleaned 
out, whitewashed, or painted, put in a proper habitable condition, and 
furnished with every reasonable convenience. It would seem best that 
the master should have something to do with the selection of the provisions 
for his men, as he will usually be more interested in securing their good- 
will and comfort than the owner would be. 

‘“‘ By the master or owner’s thus interesting himself for the crew, a great 
deal of misunderstanding, complaint, and ill-will may be avoided, and the 
beginning, at least, of the voyage be made under good auspices.” 


Again,— 


“The entire control of the navigation and working of the ship lies with 
the master. He gives the course and general directions to the officer of 
the watch, who enters upon a slate, at the end of the watch, the course 
made, and the number of knots, together with any other observations. 
The officer of the watch is at liberty to trim the yards, to make alterations 
in the upper sails, to take in and set royals, topgallant sails, &c.; but no 
important alteration can be made, as, for instance, reefing a topsail, with- 
out the special order of the master, who, in such cases, always comes upon 
deck and takes command in person. When on deck, the weather side of 
the quarter-deck belongs to him, and as soon as he appears the officer of 
the watch will always leave it, and go over to leeward, or forward into the 
waist. If the alteration to be made is slight, the master usually tells the 
officer to take in or set such a sail, and leaves to him the particular order- 
ing as to the braces, sheets, &c., and the secing all things put in their 
place. The principal manceuvres of the vessel, as tacking, wearing, reefing 
topsails, getting under way, and coming to anchor, require all hands. In 
these cases the master utes command, and gives his orders in person, 
standing upon the quarter-deck. The chief-mate superintends the forward 
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part of the vessel, under the master, and the second mate assists in the 
waist. The master never goes aloft, nor does any work with his hands, 
unless for his own pleasure. If the officer of the watch thinks it necessary 
to reef the topsails, he calls the master, who upon coming on deck takes 
command, and, if he thinks proper, orders all hands to be called. The 
crew, officers, and all, then take their stations, and await the orders of the 
master, who works the ship in person, giving all the commands, even the 
most minute, and looks out for trimming the yards and laying the ship 
for reefing. The chief-mate commands upon the forecastle, under the mas- 
ter, and does not go aloft. The second mate goes aloft with the crew.” 


The ship-master has the entire control of the discipline of the 
vessel; nor is it possible with any great exactness to describe the 
nature of what that discipline ought to be, especially on long voyages. 
But it is quite evident from what is stated in a variety of passages of 
the Manual, and was touchingly as well as powerfully illustrated 
in the ‘* Two Years before the Mast,” that if the following sugges- 
tions were practically adopted they would furnish an excellent guide 
in the exercise of almost unlimited as well as undefined authority :— 


‘*¢ The master has the entire control of the discipline of the ship, and no 
subordinate officer has authority to punish a seaman, or to use force, with- 
out the master’s order, except in cases of necessity not admitting of delay. 
He has also the complete direction of the internal arrangements and 
economy of the vessel; and upon his character, and upon the course of 
conduct he pursues, depend in a great measure the character of the ship 
and the conduct of both officers and men. He has a power and an influ- 
ence, both direct and indirect, which may be the means of much good or 
much evil. If he is profane, passionate, tyrannical, indecent, or intem- 
perate, more or less of the same qualities will spread themselves or break 
out among officers and men, which, perhaps would have been checked, if 
not in some degree removed, had the head of the ship been a man of high 
personal character. He may make his ship almost anything he chooses, 
and may render the lives and duties of his officers and men pleasant and 
profitable to them, or may introduce disagreements, discontent, tyranny, 
resistance, and, in fact, make the situation of all on board as uncomfortable 
as that in which any human beings can well be placed. Every master of 
a vessel who will lay this to heart, and consider his great responsibility, 
may not only be a benefactor to the numbers whom the course of many 
years will bring under his command, but may render a service to the whole 
class, and do much to raise the character of the calling.” 


The chief mate is the subject of a number of details and observa- 
tions. For example,— 


‘While in port, the chief-mate stands no watch at night, but he should 
always be the first to be called in the morning, and should be up early 
and order the calling of all hands. In cleaning the ship, as washing down 
decks, &c., which is done the first thing in the morning, each mate, while 
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nat sea, takes charge of it in his watch, in turn, as one or the other has the 
morning watch; but in part, the second mate oversces the washing down 
of the decks, under the chief-mate’s general orders. 

‘While at sea, in tacking, wearing, reefing topsails, &c., and in every 
kind of ‘all hands’ work,’ when the master is on deck, the chief-mate’s 
place, as I have said, is forward. ‘To give a further notion of the manner 
of dividing the command, I will describe the evolution of tacking-ship. 
The master finds that the ship will not lay her course, and tells the chief- 
mate to ‘see all clear for stays,’ or ‘ready about.’ Upon this, the chief- 
mate goes forward, sends all hands to their stations, and sees everything 
clear and ready on the forecastle. The master asks, ‘ All ready forward ?’ 
and being answered, ‘ Ay, ay, sir!’ motions to the man at the helm to put 
the wheel down, and calls out, ‘ Helm’s a-lee!’ The mate answering 
immediately, ‘ Helm’s a-lee,’ to let the master know he is heard and under- 
stood, sees that the head sheets are let go. At ‘ Raise tacks and sheets !’ 
from the master, the mate, and the men with him, let go the fore tack, 
while he looks after the overhauling of the other tack and sheet. He also 
sees to letting go the bowlines for ‘ Let go and haul,’ and to getting down 
the head sheets when the ship is about, and trims the head yards, calling 
out to the men at the braces the usual orders ‘ Well the main yard!’ 
‘Topsail yard, a small pull!’ ‘ Topgallant yard, well!’ &c. The master 
usually trims the after yards. 

“In reefing topsails, the chief-mate should not go aloft, but should keep 
his place forward, and look out for the men on the yards. Iam aware 
that it has been the custom in some classes of vessels, as, in the New 
York liners, for the chief-mate to take the weather earing of a course, espe- 
cially if a topsail or the other course were reefing at the same time; yet 
this practice has never generally prevailed, and is now going out of date. 
{ think I may say it is the opinion of all, masters, officers, and men, that 
it is better for the chief-mate to remain on deck. There is always a good 
deal to be looked after, ropes to be let go or hauled, rigging to be cleared, 
and the like, beside the importance of having some one to oversee the men 
on the different yards; which the mate, standing at a little distance, can 
easily do. He is also the organ of communication between the yards and 
the deck, and can look after the reefing to more advantage than the master 
can upon the quarter-deck, where he must stay to watch the helm and 
sails, 

“The chief-mate is not required to work with his hands, like the second 
mate and the seamen. He will, of course, let go and belay ropes, and 
occasionally pull and haul with the men when working ship; but if there 
is much work to be done, his time and attention are sufficiently taken up 
with superintending and giving orders.” 


r 
Then as to seamen,— 


“‘Seafaring persons before the mast are divided into three classes,—able 
seamen, ordinary seamen, and boys or green hands. And it may be re- 
marked here that all green hands in the merchant service are termed boys, 
and rated as such, whatever may be their age or size. In the United 
States navy, an able seaman receives twelve dollars per month, an ordinary 
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seaman ten, and the boys, or green hands, from four to eight, according to 
their strength and experience. In the merchant service, wages are about 
the same on long voyages; but on voyages to Europe, the West Indies, 
and the southern ports, they are considerably higher, and very fluctuating, 
Still, the same proportion between the classes is preserved, an ordinar 

seaman getting about two dollars less than an able seaman, and the boys, 
from nothing up to two dollars less than ordinary seamen, according to 
circumstances. A full-grown man must ship for boy’ Ss wages upon his 
first voyage. It is not “unusual to see a man receiving boy's S wages and 
rated as a boy, who is older and larger than many of the able seamen, 

‘** The crews are not rated by the officers after they get to sea, but, both 
in the merchant service and in the navy each man rates himself when he 
ships. The shipping articles, in the merchant service, are prepared for so 
many of each class, and a man puts his name down and contracts for the 
wages and duty of a seaman, ordinary seaman, or boy, at his pleasure, 
Notwithstanding this license, there are very few instances of its being 
abused; for every man knows that if he is found incompetent to per- 
form the duty he contracts for, his wages can not only be reduced to the 
grade for which he is fitted, but that something additional will be deducted 
for the deception practised upon all concerned, and for the loss of service 
and the numerous difficulties incurred, in case the fraud is not discovered 
until the vessel has got to sea. But, still more than this, the rest of the 
crew consider it a fraud upon themselves, as they are thus deprived of a 
man of the class the vessel required, which makes her short-handed for 
the voyage, and increases the duty put upon themselves. If, for in- 
stance, the articles provide for six able seamen, the men expect as many, 
and if one of the six turns out not to be a seaman, and is put upon infe- 
rior work, the duties which would commonly be done by seamen will fall 
upon the five. The difficulty is felt still more in the watches; as, in 
the case I have supposed, there would be in one watch only two able sea- 
men instead of three, and if the delinquent was not a capable helmsman, 
the increased duty at the wheel alone would be, of itself, a serious evil. 
The officers also feel at liberty to punish a man who has so imposed upon 
all hands, and accordingly every kind of inferior and disagreeable duty is 
put upon him; and, as he finds no sympathy from the crew, his situation 
on board is made very unpleasant. Indeed, there is nothing a man can be 
guilty of, short of a felony, to which so little mercy is shown on board 
ship ; for it is a deliberate act of deception, and one to which there is no 
temptation, except the gain of a few dollars.”’ 


We understand from a note that the average of able seamen’s 
wages in British merchant ships may be taken at present at 50s. 
per - calend: ar month, or £30, while the wages of the able seamen in 
the Queen’s fleet is £23 Ss. per annum. In the latter, however, 
the term is not broken into intervals, caused by the duration of 
voyages, and that if all things are sendtieecd, the seaman earns as 
much in the year in the navy as in the other service. It would not 
be difficult to demonstrate that in regard to regularity, comforts of 
a variety of kinds, discipline, and prospects, the naval is to be pre- 
ferred to the mercantile branch of maritime life. 
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There are in the usages of the merchant service a variety of 
established points of honour. For example,— 


“Tn allotting the jobs among the crew, reference is always had to a 
man’s rate and capacity; and it is considered a decided imputation upon a 
man to put him upon inferior work. The most difficult jobs, and those 
requiring the neatest work, will be given to the older and more experienced 
among the seamen; and of this none will complain; but to single out an 
able seaman and keep him at turning the spunyarn winch, knotting yarns 
or picking oakum, while there are boys on board, and other properly sea- 
man’s work going forward at the same time, would be looked upon as pun- 
ishment, unless it were temporarily, or from necessity, or while other sea- 
men were employed in the same manner. Also, in consideration of the 
superior grade of an able seaman, he is not required to sweep down the 
decks at night, slish the masts, &c., if there are boys on board and at 
hand. Not that a seaman is not obliged to do these things. There is no 
question but that he is, just as much as to do any other ship’s work ; and 
if there are no boys on board or at hand at the time, or from any other 
cause it is reasonably required of him, no good seaman would object, and 
it would be a refusal of duty to do so: yet if an officer were deliberately, 
and without necessity for it, when there were boys about decks at the time, 
who could do the work as well, to order an able seaman to leave his work 
and sweep down the decks, or slush a mast, it would be considered as 
punishment.” 


“Mr.” is always to be prefixed to the name of an officer, whether 
chief or second mate. One extract more containing miscellaneous 
matter :— 


“‘ In well-disciplined vessels, no conversation is allowed among the men 
when they are employed at their work ; that is to say, it is not allowed in 
the presence of an officer or of the master; and although, when two or 
more men are together aloft, or by themselves on deck, a little low conver- 

sation might not “be noticed, yet if it seemed to take off their attention, or 

to attract ‘the attention of others, it would be considered a misdemeanour, 
In this respect the practice is different in different vessels. Coasters, 
fishermen, or small vessels on short voyages, do not preserve the same 
rule; but no seaman who has been accustomed to first-class ships will 
object to a strictness as to conversations and laughing, while at day’s work, 
very nearly as great as is observed in a school. While the crew are below 
in the forecastle, great license is given them ; and the severest officer will 
never interfere with the noise and sport of the forecastle, unless it is a 
serious inconvenience to those who are on deck. In working ship, when 
the men are at their stations, the same silence and decorum are observed. 
But during the dog-w watches, and when the men are together on the fore- 
castle at night, and no work is going forward, smoking, singing, telling 
yarns, &c., are allowed; and, in fact, a considerable degree of noise and 
ee is permitted, ‘unless it amounts to positive disorder and dis- 
turbance. 
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“Tt is a good rule to enforce, that whenever a man aloft wishes anything 
to be done on deck, he shall hail the officer of the deck, and not call out, 
as is often done, to any one whom he may see about decks, or generally 
to have a thing done by whoever may happen to hear him. _ By enforcing 
this rule the oflicer knows what is requested, and may order it and see that 
it is done as he thinks fit; whereas, otherwise, any one about decks, 
perhaps a green hand, may execute the order upon his own judgment and 
after his own manner. 

** Stations —The proper place for the seamen when they are on deck 
and there is no work going forward, is on the forecastle. By this is under- 
stood so much of the upper deck as is forward of the after fore-shroud., 
The men do not leave this to go aft or aloft unless ship’s duty requires it 
of them. In working ship they are stationed variously, and go wherever 
there is work to be done. The same is the case in working upon rigging. 
But if a man goes aft to take the wheel, or for any other purpose which 
does not require him to go to windward, he will go on the lee side of the 
quarter-deck. 

** Food, Sleep, &c.—The crew eat together in the forecastle, or on deck, 
if they choose, in fine weather. Their food is cooked at the galley, and 
they are expected to go to the galley for it and take it below or upon the 
forecastle. The cook puts the eatables into wooden tubs called ‘ kids,’ 
and of these there are more or less, according to the number of men. The 
tea or coffee is served out to each man in his tin pot, which he brings to 
the galley. There is no table, and no knives or forks, to the forecastle ; 
but each man helps himself, and furnishes his own eating utensils. These 
are usually a tin pot and pan, with an iron spoon. 

“The usual time for breakfast is seven bells, that is, half-past seven 
o’clock in the morning. Consequently, the watch below is called at seven 
bells, that they may get breakfast and be ready to take the deck at eight 
o'clock. Sometimes all hands get breakfast together at seven bells; but 
in bad weather, or if watch and watch is given, it is usual for the watch 
below to breakfast at seven bells, and the watch on deck at eight bells, 
after they are relieved. The dinner-hour is twelve o’clock, if all hands 
get dinner together. If dinner is got ‘ by the watch,’ the watch below is 
called for dinner at seven bells (half-past eleven), and the other watch dine 
when they go below, at twelve. 

“If all hands are kept in the afternoon, or if both watches get supper 
together, the usual hour is three bells, or half-past five; but if supper is 
got by the watch, three bells is the time for one watch, and four for the 
other. 

“In bad weather, each watch takes its meals during the watch below, 
as, otherwise, the men would be liable to be called up from their meals at 
any moment. 

‘As to the time allowed for sleep; it may be said, generally, that a 
sailor's watch below is at his own disposal to do what he chooses in, except; 
of course, when all hands are called. The meal-times, and time for wash- 
ing, mending, reading, writing, &c., must all come out of the watch below ; 
since, whether there is work going forward or not, a man is considered as 
belonging to the ship in his watch on deck. At night, however, especially 
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if watch and watch is not given, it is the custom in most merchant vessels, 
in good weather, to allow the watch to take naps about the decks, provided 
one of them keeps a look-out, and the rest are so placed that they can be 
called instantly. This privilege is rather a thing winked at than expressly 
allowed ; and if the man who has the look-out falls asleep, or if the rest are 
slow in mustering at a call, they are all obliged to keep awake. In bad 
weather, also, or if near land, or in the track of other vessels, this privilege 
should not be granted. The men in each watch usually arrange the helms 
and look-outs among themselves, so that a man need not have a helm and 
a look-out during the same watch. A man should never go below during 
his watch on deck, without permission: and if he merely steps down into 
the forecastle for an instant, as, to get his jacket, he should tell some one, 
who may speak to him at once, if the watch is called upon.” 


The details and directions quoted, and many others in the book 
are as plain and pertinent, we have no doubt, as they can be ren- 
dered briefly by the pen; and must be so especially to the beginners 
of a sea-faring life. There appear to be some repetitions, and per- 
haps the matter of the different parts is not kept sufficiently distinct. 
But these excellent features characterize the Treatise,—it displays 
not only much nautical knowledge and anxiety for the prosperity 
of the profession, but many and pervading are the indications it 
affords of good sense, clear perception, manly sentiment, and a right 
spirit. It is thus appropriately introduced and recommended,— 


‘* To all sea-faring persons, and especially to those commencing the sea- 
life ;—to owners and insurers of vessels ;—judges and practitioners in 
maritime law ;—and to all persons interested in acquainting themselves 
with the laws, customs, and duties of seamen ;—this work is respectfully 
dedicated by 

“Tue AvutTuor.” 





Art. X.—1. New Zealand, South Australia, and New South Wales. By 
R. G. Jameson, Esq. Smith and Elder. 

2. Rambles in New Zealand. By J.C. Browitt. Orr and Co. 

3. Hand-Book for Emigrants and others ; being a History of New Zea- 
land, §c. By John Bright. Hooper. 


Our colonies and colonial system have lately engaged an unusual 
degree of attention. But within a few days of that when we sit 
down to review the publications named at the head of this paper, 
an additional interest promises to attach to the subject. It is 
rumoured that, among other remedies for the existing distress, 
Government has determined upon raising a large sum by way of 
loan, to be applied to the purposes of emigration. Were the num- 
ber of pamphlets and volumes that have recently issued from the 
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press relative to the British foreign settlements alone to be taken 
into consideration, and the hints and schemes therein urged calcu- 
lated, we might well point to the present period as one of no ordi- 
nary importance in the history of colonization. Nay, were we 
merely to instance Polynesia, and, still further to narrow our glance, 
to quote New Zealand, we might confidently pronounce it to be a 
peculiar feature of our day, that emigration, according to principle 
and to science, is with something like appropriate force arresting 
the public mind. 

The condition and prospects of our colonies are of magnitude 
and importance at this moment sufficient to absorb the splendid 
talents and the great energies of Lord Stanley. Look to whatever 
quarter of the globe can be mentioned,—to the Kast, to North 
America, to the African shores, or to the southern hemisphere, and 
you will find questions large and critical for the Colonial Secretary’s 
legislative powers and vigilant watchfulness. We at present offer no 
opinion with regard to the activity and policy of the late ministry, 
—of Lord John Russell, or any of the diplomatists, representatives 
and agents that have for the last few years been employed in foreign 
parts, whether in China, Canada, or anywhere else. But assuredly 
matters of delicacy and difficulty have ripened in whatever direction 
we may turn our eyes, so as to require the promptest and wisest 
efforts of the Peel administration, were it only in relation to the 
well-being and stability of our foreign possessions. ‘The immediate 
interests of the colonies, however valuable and pressing, are far 
from furnishing all the questions and matters that deserve speedy 
and vigorous treatment. Behold the exigencies of the mother 
country ; endeavour to calculate the number of our starving home 
population ; estimate if you can the amount of domestic suffering and 
discontent ; and then try to suggest some grand measure that will 
effectually and without delay operate beneficently both for the 
parent and offspring,—for the British Isles, and at the same time 
for the firmer establishment and the most desirable development of 
all the foreign settlements which own Queen Victoria’s sway. 

In striving to fix upon some large and adequate scheme of relief 
and benevolence, it appears to us that no single measure could be 
adopted that promises such speedy and practical good, as that to 
which we have referred when naming the rumoured remedy. If 
undertaken with a decision and upon a scale such as it seems to us 
might be devised, the almost unprecedented distress of the three 
kingdoms, the daily accumulating bankruptcies and privations, the 
terrible threatenings of the winter months, might, we think, be in 
a great measure met. ‘The large manufacturing towns would acquire 
confidence from the mere prospect of relief and of profitable invest- 
ments. Irish ejeetments and assassinations would decrease ; Scot- 
tish destitution would be lessened ; and English capital would flow 
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into wholesome channels ; while concomitant plans of amelioration 
and reform would act harmoniously and prosperously. 

Amelioration and reform, if we are to trust to rumours and 
beginnings, are forcing themselves upon the attention of the Con- 
servative administration, and will exhibit practical progress in more 
than one of the national great departments. Law-reform in the 
Courts of Equity, say the ministerial papers, is to be the subject of 
the investigation of commissioners, in order to remove notorious 
abuses ; and thus relief and comfort may be brought home to many 
a family and bosom, and many irritating evils removed. But what 
inspires us with still more hope is the fact of a commission having 
been appointed to examine into the collection of the revenue, with 
a view to retrenchment and simplification in the system, and the 
removal of annoying restrictions to commerce. And yet, what we 
have more immediately to welcome is the rumour about emigration, 
which if planned upon a comprehensive scale, and according to prin- 
ciples that have recently been rendered familiar to the public by 
discussion, and tested by experiment, is the statesmanlike idea of 
offering facilities to the industrious destitute of Great Britain and 
Ireland who are an inv oluntary burden to the mother-country, to 
emigrate to rich, new, and inexhaustible lands, where they would 
find a happy home and sufficient wealth; at the same time without 
an unremunerative taxation,—nay, with a reciprocating benefit that 
cannot be calculated either in respect of amount or duration,—of 
immediate or of generative good. ‘The system of emigration that 
has recently been recommended and tested, to which we allude, is 
that of converting colonial lands into money for the purpose of 
emigration, and w shich conveys along with property to capitalists a 
sufficient number and variety of mechanics and labourers to meet 
all the demands of a civilized community, and to afford the germs 
of unlimited development. If a loan is required at the first to 
enable government to conduct the scheme of emigration upon a vast 
scale, the sum would not be very formidable ; or at least a more 
pr ofitable investment could not be suggested, not merely repaying 
speculatists speedily, but becoming the source of unlimited returns 
and benefit for all time coming. 

The publications named at the head of this paper (and we might 
have increased the list of recent works concerning Polynesia) con- 
fine us to New Zealand, South Australia, and New South Wales ; 
especially to New Zealand. But the field, even as thus narrowed, 
is broad enough to occupy our attention at ‘this time,—yea, and to 
hold out a theme of marvellous compass if the mind will but try to 
pursue it and its legitimate bearings. 

The theme is nothing less than the trade and colonization of the 
Southern Hemisphere, —of the southern half of the globe, which is 
at present not half-peopled, not even brought within the grasp of 
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any well-devised system of occupation and improvement, moral or 
physical; nay, not contemplated as the future theatre of unspeak- 
able mercantile transactions, not to mention the higher purposes 
of existence and all the weight of responsibility. In fact, if we are 
to trust Mr. Jameson’s “ Record of Recent Travels” in the colonies 
named by him in the title of his book, ‘* with especial reference to 
emigration and advantageous employment of labour and capital,” 
there has as yet been hardly a step taken in the commerce that the 
southern archipelago is capable of starting and sustaining. Nay, 
according to this gentleman’s testimony, whose opportunities as 
“late Surgeon Superintendant of Emigrants to South Australia” 
entitle him to much credence, the progress of trade which once 
subsisted between Australia and India is on the decline. Here is 
the account by our intelligent author :— 


‘*The main obstacle to the formation of close commercial ties between 
New Holland and the neighbouring Tropical countries consists in her 
inability to furnish any commodity suited to their markets. The mer- 
chants of Sydney, in importing the produce of these countries, are under 
the necessity of making remittances in specie; a circumstance extremely 
adverse to the formation of a continuous and advantageous system of com- 
merce. 

** The articles of foreign produce which are in daily use in the Australian 
colonies are of the following descriptions— 


Whence imported. 

ey eG. Sa mkoe eos 6 
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Sugar . . . . . « « « Manilla, Java, Singapore, Mauritius, 
Otaheite. 

mess lt tl lt oe ce 6s CURR, Bengal. 
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Cigars . . . . . »« « ~» Manilla, Bengal. 

Wheat (in years of scarcity) . Bengal, Valparaiso. 

Cocoa-nuts . . . . . . Java, South Sea Islands. 

Cured Pork . . . . . . New Zealand. 

Potatoes and Maize . »« «+ New Zealand. 

Timber .. . . . « « New Zealand. 

Flax .. . . . . . ». New Zealand. 


‘In their houses, equipages, and dress, the middle and higher classes 
among the colonists evince a growing predilection for articles of the best 
description. Scarcely a large vessel now arrives from England without a 
good London-built carriage, pianoforte, harps, and other musical instru- 
ments, besides pier-glasses, plate, and similar expensive furniture. This 
circumstance is indicative of advancing wealth and refinement; but it is 
by no means favourable to the consumption of the cheap productions of 
Hindoo and Chinese labour, which, at an early period, commanded a ready 
sale in these colonies. Hitherto, from time to time, a necessity has existed 
for sending to Calcutta for wheat; but this, which might have been con- 
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sidered as the main pillar of Indo-Australian commerce, will probably be 
rendered unnecessary in future, much to the advantage of the colonies, by 
the general introduction of siloes, or underground storehouses, in which 
the surplus produce of abundant harvests, instead of being lost or wasted, 
as in former years, will now be laid up to meet the exigencies of an unpro- 
ductive season. 

“ Deprived of this support, the commercial relations subsisting between 
India and New Holland, although they cannot cease altogether, will exist 
only in a languid and scarcely animate condition, limited, probably to the 
importation of a few Arab horses from time to time, or a few bales of ban- 
dana handkerchiefs. In like manner it is to be expected that the im- 
portation of wheat from Valparaiso, and other South American ports, will 
be henceforth discontinued, and their commercial relations with the Austra- 
lian colonies confined to the shipment from time to time of a cargo of 
horses. 

‘There is nothing to regret in the discontinuance of commercial opera- 
tions, which, by withdrawing from the colonial circulation large quantities 
of specie in exchange for articles of rapid consumption, had a tendency to 
cramp the money-market, to diminish mercantile credit, and to divert the 
attention of the colonists from domestic agriculture.” 


Now, this shows how commerce may be impeded by the want of 
produce which might be turned to most profitable accounts in 
accessible markets, were these markets fairly and adequately dealt 
by. ‘Tropical resources must be cultivated with larger views than 
specie can alone accommodate; therefore Australia must carry out 
what she appears to contemplate and to have begun, viz. give ample 
scope and lend every enlightened means to extensive traffic. That 
such is not a visionary idea may be gathered from the following 
striking statement :— 


“For many years a considerable number of vessels have found profitable 
employment in trading with New Zealand, and the countless islands com- 
prehended under the general name of Polynesia. This branch of Australian 
commerce is of an importance not generally understood and appreciated. 
The marketable produce of these islands, and of the seas over which they 
are so widely scattered, consists chiefly of béche de la mer, sandal-wood, 
and sharks’ fins, for the Chinese market; tortoise-shell, pearls, sperm-oil, 
and pork ; besides vegetable productions, such as the yam, the sugar-cane, 
the bread-fruit, and the cocoa-nut, which denote a soil and climate similar 
to those of our most valuable Tropical possessions. These islands, which 
teem with the delicious fruits and vegetables of the Tropics, offer irresisti- 
ble attractions to those hardy mariners who plough the Pacific in chase of 
the sperm-whale. Tempted by the love of change or liberty, and by the 
fertility of the earth, which renders labour unnecessary for the maintenance 
of life; influenced, too, in some degree by the fascination of beauty—an 
universal, but rapidly evanescent attribute of the female sex in these genial 
latitudes—many sailors desert their ships and take up their abode in Poly- 
hesla; and it is said that throughout this multitudinous group there are 
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few islands inhabited and possessed of commodious harbours, whose inha- 
bitants have not among them a few European sailors, with a sprinkling 
of runaway convicts from the Penal Colonies. It is worthy of remark, 
that native cannibalism does not deter these reckless wanderers; for on 
the Feejee Islands there is a little community of white men, similar in cha- 
racter and habitudes to the early settlers in New Zealand. Rude, igno- 
rant, and for the most part vicious, these Europeans are nevertheless, in 
some respect, objects of interest. In them we behold the primary germs 
of civilization, borne by the accidents of a wayward life to shores over 
which the darkness of primeval barbarism has hitherto brooded. Their 
language and dress are those of the civilized and Christian world; they pos- 
sess, and by degrees communicate to their native friends, some rudimental 
knowledge of the arts and advantages of civilization; and thus, although 
in themselves offering no very edifying example, they become instruments 
in the change which the native character is undergoing throughout the 
Southern hemisphere.” 





Whatever may have been the delay or the retrogression which 
has attached to the history of the colonization of Polynesia, by 
Iuropeans we mean, and especially on the part of the British, who 
are by far the most capable and desirable of modern settlers in any 
new country, it is perfectly manifest that not only will British 
efforts in that way in the southern hemisphere be gradually enlarged, 
but that these efforts may be greatly improved upon and accelerated. 
Britons and the offspring of the British race from the United States 
of America are included in our view and prognostications. 

It is impossible to stem the tide of British colonization ; for New 
Zealand alone offers the spectacle of uncontrollable settlement; but 
which yet might be regulated by government so as to be the least 
injurious to the aboriginal inhabitants, and the most advantageous 
to the emigrants. Polynesia presents such tempting regions for 
Europeans in respect of climate, scenery, products, and natives, 
that the Anglo-Saxon family seem destined to people its groups, 
and in the course of time to obliterate, if not to extirpate, the feebler 
savage inhabitants. Well then, is it not of pressing importance 
that the greatest commercial and social good should be studied and 
promoted by the best legislative measures that can be contrived ? 
We have alluded to the American branch of the Anglo-Saxon 
family, and nothing can be more obvious than that, if the parent 
tree do not wisely extend itself to the Polynesian fertile shores, 
the younger nation will go in advance of us. 

The recognition by the British crown of certain islands in the 
southern hemisphere to which individual adventurers have hurried, 
many of them of the worst description, becomes a necessary step 
in the course of colonial policy. Runaway seamen and convicts, 
as well as many daring men who have been willing to go beyond 
the limits of civilization in search of wealth, have begun to people 
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Polynesia, carrying with them much moral disease, as well as the 
knowledge of many of the arts and much of the power of a superior 
condition. Now it is not only necessary to the well-being of these 
adventurers themselves, and of the aboriginal races with whom they 
are to have intercourse, but to the commerce of the old portions of 
the civilized world, that there be fra ed systematic regulations and 
sustained protection. Even before the British Crown may deem it 
prudent to recognize an irregularly constituted settlement, it seems 
necessary, were it but for the sake of instituting at an early period 
cood examples, that some organized and well-digested kind of 
watchfulness should be established for the benefit of all concerned. 
We have read with approbation the suggestions which have been 
made in the Colonial Gazette, viz., that the abode must be known 
to the government to which the emigrants belong, and that support 
should be supplied with some measure of regularity and accessible 
effect by that government. 

For these purposes two or three steamers might ply throughout 
the Polynesian archipelago, maintaining a systematic intercourse 
between the kindred colonists,—lending opportune assistance, 
affording countenance, and judiciously commanding the respect of 
the natives, by demonstrating the potency and the paternal care of 
the national authority. One obvious result of such a scheme, if 
conducted by means of well-appointed vessels, would be a correct 
statistical knowledge at head-quarters of the number of settlers, of 
their affairs and prospects. Thus would not only better settlers be 
encouraged, but their ties with the mother country would not be 
broken ; or on the contrary be rendered the means of profitable 
traflic and cheering communication. Regulate and foster, but do 
not force the process of colonization, appears to be the great prin- 
ciple of wisdom in this department. 

New Zealand, which the British crown has now taken under its 
care, presents, it has been truly said, the master-key not only to 
the trade of Polynesia, but to that of the southern hemisphere 
generally ; and will, we are confident, at no very distant period, offer 
the spectacle of a great empire of European birth in those regions. 
It will powerfully co-operate with the communities which have been 
establishing themselves in Australia, and those which are destined 
to be fixed in the Polynesian archipelago; it will be the pioneer 
and the nurse of that traffic which will press upon the shores even 
of China, and lend in the eyes of the “ flowery people” honour and 
magnitude to the British name; and, in a word, bring within an 
intelligible and practicable system the blessings and capabilities 
of commerce. New Zealand will not merely become the focus and 
arena of wonderful social, civil, and mercantile development, but it 
will send forth shoots as well as invite co-operations, the results of 
which in respect of greatness and brilliancy cannot be foreseen. 
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Already, we are informed, certain of the islands in the Polynesian 
groupes have been contemplated as the seat of colonies to be founded 
as regular advanced posts in connexion with New Zealand; and 
thus there may in a short time be a field opened in the south for 
commerce that cannot be said to be yet unlocked. 

Leaving these speculations, and turning to the actual as described 
in the publications before us, we think it only necessary further to 
mention with regard to Mr. Jameson’s work that he appears to have 
been an unprejudiced observer of the places and the objects he 
writes about; that although his information belongs to 1838-9, and 
therefore is not altogether new, yet that he has supplied what was 
wanting in his own experience by drawing from late resources ; and 
that taking the book as a whole it is interesting and gratifying. 

We must in equally favourable terms speak of Mr. Bidwell’s 
Rambles, which are confined to the islands which we are more par- 
ticularly contemplating in the present paper. His report is like 
that of a trustworthy witness, and is pleasantly framed. But the 
peculiarity of his travels is that they took to a considerable extent 
an untrodden route ; he having penetrated the interior, and visited 
certain lakes, and ascended to certain volcanic scenes which have 
not before been made the subject of publication. ‘Take as an exam- 
ple of novelty, and also of the adventurous rambler’s matter and 
manner his account of the lake Towpo :— 


““Towpo is one of the most superb lakes in the world—not from its 
size, although that is considerable, but from the extreme magnificence of 
the scenery surrounding it. Mr. Chapman considers it to be thirty-five 
miles long, and twenty broad. I do not think it is quite thirty-five miles, 
but the width is not over-stated at twenty. It is situated in S. lat. 39° 
35’; E. long. 175° (about). These positions are supposed from the bear- 
ings of Mount Egmont as it is laid down in the charts. Mount Egmont 
is visible from a mountain which rises interruptedly from the lake. The 
form of the lake is a sort of irregular triangle, with the two most distant 
angles forming the north and south ends. The western shore is apparently 
nearly straight, and the third point of the triangle will be about the eastern 
boundary of the lake; at this eastern angle is a deep bay about six miles 
long, running south-east, which is invisible except almost immediately 
opposite the entrance. The most peculiar feature in the appearance of 
Towpo is the immense height of the surrounding cliffs ; they are always 
perpendicular, although in some instances rising in terraces one behind the 
other, and vary from five hundred to one thousand feet high at several 
parts of the lake, particularly at the N.N.W. and N.E. sides; these rise 
perpendicularly from the water to such a height, that I never saw their 
tops through the clouds for about five minutes together during the whole 
time I was on the lake (eight days). ‘There are but few places where a 
canoe can land, and at those the beaches are very short and narrow : they 
are covered with pumice and black sand, and always indicate the entrance 
of a small stream of water. There are a number of small waterfalls round 
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the lake, but none of any consequence ; the only river or stream of any 
size which runs into it being the Waikato, which runs in at the only part 
of the lake (the south end) where the banks for any distance are level and 
the water shallow. At the north end is a very peculiar fountain, with an 
outline as regular as if it had been the work of art. At the two extremes 
of the range are two peaks just alike, and each about one-third the height 
of the mountain. At about the distance of another third rise two other 
equal peaks, and in the centre rises the fifth. I suppose it is about five 
thousand feet high. I am not certain that the centre peak belongs to the 
same range as the four others. It was undoubtedly considerably farther 
off, and appeared somewhat bluer than the others. At the south end rose 
Tongadido, which from the north-east part seemed to overhang the lake ; 
but when we reached the south end it was invisible, and I did not again 
see it till after ascending a mountain, which cost us four hours’ hard labour 
toclimb. It does not happen above every other day that one end of the 
lake is to be seen from the other—at least so the natives said.” 


Mr. Bidwill even ascended Tongadido, although it was tabooed ; 
and the population of the neighbourhood was sufficiently numerous 
to have eaten him and several others at a meal. But he was uni- 
formly well treated by the natives. The volcano, however, was 
very threatening :— 


“ After I had ascended about two-thirds of the way, I got into what 
appeared a water-course, the solid rock of which, although presenting 
hardly any projecting points, was much easier to climb than the loose dust 
and ashes I had hitherto scrambled over. It was lucky for me another 
eruption did not take place while I was in it, or I should have been 
infallibly boiled to death, as I afterwards found that it led to the lowest 
part of the crater, and from indubitable proofs that a stream of hot mud 
and water had been running there, during the time I saw the smoke from 
the top. The crater was the most terrific abyss I ever looked into or 
imagined. The rocks overhung it on all sides, and it was not possible to 
see above ten yards into it from the quantity of steam which it was con- 
tinually discharging. From the distance I measured along its edge, I 
imagine it is at least a quarter of a mile in diameter, and is very deep. 
The stones I threw in, which I could hear strike the bottom, did not do 
so in less than seven to eight seconds; but the greater part of them I could 
not hear. It was impossible to get on the inside of the crater, as all the 
sides I saw were, if not quite precipitous, actually overhanging, so as to 
make it very disagreeable to look over them. The rocks on the top were 
covered with a whitish deposit from the steam, and there was plenty of 
sulphur in all directions; but the specimens were not handsome, being 
mixed with earth. I did not stay at the top so long as I could have 
wished, because I heard a strange noise coming out of the crater, which I 
thought betokened another eruption. I saw several lakes and rivers, and 
the country appeared about half covered with wood, which I should not 
have thought had I not gone to this place. The mountains in my imme- 
diate neighbourhood were all covered with snow, and much below me.” 
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The valley of the Thames is thus described :— 


“We continued our descent of the mountain, and entered the great 
plain of the Thames, or ‘ Waiho,’ the most splendid piece of country | 
have met with for the purposes of colonization. This plain is, I should 
think, about one hundred miles long, and varying from twenty to thirty 
broad ; it runs north and south, being bounded on the east by the perpen- 
dicular wall of the Arrohaw, and on the west by the mountains on the 
west coast. The river Thames runs through it, and is deep enough to be 
navigated by track boats or light steamers for a great distance. At the 
place I crossed it was about five feet deep and one hundred yards wide ; 
the stream is however so strong, in spite of the apparently perfect level of 
the country, that it would be useless to attempt ascending it by oars or 
sails. The whole plain, with very little exception, is clear of wood :—it 
is abundantly watered, and would, I think, be one of the most splendid 
situations for a colony that could be found in the whole world. It must 
not be considered that this plain belongs to the river, for it is evident that 
such is not the case, as it is impossible so insignificant a river could have 
scooped out sucha valley. The river, it is true, runs through it, but is 
also formed in it by the innumerable streams which run off its mountainous 
barriers on both sides ; it in fact takes its rise in the plain, and consequently 
could not have formed it. The body of the soil is, as are all the best 
soils in the country, decayed pumice; but in several parts, more especially 
on the east of the river, I saw large tracts covered with stones: these 
tracts, however, formed a mere trifle in comparison with the good parts, 
The chief fault of the plain at present is its excessive wetness,—about one 
half is a complete marsh; but nothing would be easier than to drain it ; 
and which ought to be done at a very trifling expense, as there are deep 
water-courses running through the plain in all directions much lower than 
the marshy spots; but they have always elevated banks, which prevent 
their acting as drains for the portions of land which they traverse, but as 
soon as the bank was cut through, the land would drain itself. The long- 
est marsh we had to cross to-day was about four miles ; the natives wanted 
to carry me as they had previously done, but I was afraid of their falling 
with me and making me dirtier than I should be in wading through the 
mud without their assistance. I nearly stuck fast several times, and was 
obliged to tie my shoes with flax, in order to keep them on my feet: the 
mud was in many places three feet deep, of a soft, custard-like consistence, 
and of a light brown colour, from the decomposed vegetable matter.” 


The eligibility of the great plain he has been describing, as com- 
pared with Port Nicholson, for the site of a settlement, is the sub- 
ject of our next extract :— 


‘In Port Nicholson the farmer has the advantage of his port-town close 
to him, whilst on the Thames he is from thirty or forty miles from it, and 
consequently from his market; the almost total absence of timber on the 
Thames will also be a serious difficulty to the farmer, as he will, in most 
instances, be obliged to bring his wood for all purposes from a distance, 
besides buying, instead of cutting it upon his own land. The only advan- 
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tage the Thames has over the Hutt is its plain, admirably adapted for rear- 
ing herds of cattle without the labour of cultivation, and I have no doubt, 
in a few years, it will be so occupied from New South Wales, by persons 
accustomed to that kind of employment; but I apprehend few from this 
place would at present feel disposed to embark in such a speculation. I 
can say, moreover, from all I have seen or heard of the different harbours 
of New Zealand, Port Nicholson is by far the best for the settlement of a 
new colony, not only from its geographical situation, but because the site 
of the town is much superior to any that has yet been found in the coun- 
try: and there is abundance of excellent land, sufficient for the employ- 
ment of any amount of population there may be for twenty years to 
come.” 


From all we can learn from the latest and most trustworthy 
sources, Lieut.-Governor Hobson, her Majesty’s representative in 
New Zealand, has made a very bad selection-for the seat of autho- 
rity and the site of a capital; whereas Port Nicholson offers many 
advantages, and is advancing rapidly. 

With respect to the natives and cannibalism, which are so closely 
connected in one’s imagination, it would appear that that monstrous 
propensity has not yet been overcome: and yet we have heard it 
stoutly maintained that there were no recent proofs of such horrid 
feastings. ‘Take, however, Mr. Bidwell’s testimony :— 


“About six weeks before I arrived at Tawranga, a small party started 
from Roturoa, and lying in wait near Tawranga, seized a number of people 
(about twenty, I believe) and cooked them absolutely in sight of the dif- 
ferent villages. The place was just at the base of the great hill I have 
spoken of (Manganorie); and when I visited it, I saw all the native ovens 
(copper mowries, according to English pronunciation) in which the cooking 
had been performed, and a portion of the entrails, &c., were strewed about. 
My companion called me to see a head which was then half eaten by the 
dogs; but I had seen enough for that day, and did not follow him. This 
head was removed by the missionaries, as soon as they heard of it, and 
buried ; so that when I visited the place afterwards, every vestige of the 
late horrid tragedy had disappeared. There are two things well worthy of 
note in this occurrence, as being totally opposed to English ideas of the 
New Zealanders. The first is, that a whole tribe should suffer less than a 
hundred men to come into the heart of their country, where they—the 
invaders—were surrounded on all sides, and stay ten days or more, killing 
all the stragglers they could find, and confining the rest in their Pas, and 
even paddling about the harbour in their canoes in the middle of the day, 
Without making the least show of resistance ; and the second, that the 
natives who perpetrated this massacre and cannibalism in cold blood were 
not a wild, untutored race, who had never had intercourse with Kuropeans, 
(or if with Europeans, with such as are a disgrace to the countries whence 
they spring, such as those by whom the natives of the Bay of Islands and 
Other places to the northward have been contaminated,) but, on the con- 
trary, had enjoyed the advantage of the residence of missionaries among 
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them for several years, and those missionaries, too, amongst the most 
active and zealous of any in New Zealand; indeed, there have been but 
few white men amongst them, with the exception of missionaries, more 
especially for the last two or three years, since the murder of the last 
trader who lived there which prevented others from supplying his place.” 


The native population of New Zealand, it appears, has been in 
several places fast decreasing. Indeed the wars which are waged 
between distinct tribes are often those of extermination; nor could 
the colonists devise a more effectual scheme if they wished to rid 
themselves completely of their savage neighbours, than to foment 
jealousies among the aboriginal people. Probably, like other 
coloured races, they are doomed to disappear as the white men 
advance, and civilization makes its inrcads upon wild nature. And 
yet the New Zealanders, like the native inhabitants of many of the 
other Polynesian islands, are an apt, au intelligent, and highly inte- 
resting family of the human race. 

We now for a minute or two turn to Mr. Bright’s Handbook for 
Emigrants and others; “being a History of New Zealand, its State 
and Prospects, previous and subsequent to the proclamation of Her 
Majesty’s authority. Also Remarks on the Climate and Colonies 
of the Australian Continent.” | 

Mr. B. is a surgeon, who several years ago proceeded to Australia 
with the view of settling there. He appears to have resided for a 
considerable time in the Southern colony, and also speaks as if he 
had a personal knowledge of the older station on the Continent. 
His health having become affected by the Australian climate he was 
induced to make a voyage to New Zealand, where he recovered, and 
then returned to England. His pages naturally present a variety 
of facts and opinions of a medical character, which are the most 
valuable portions of the work ; for the author is not a man of en- 
larged views, or accustomed to trace to distinct results that which 
has come within the sphere of his observation.” He does not turn 
his experience to the most profitable account. [ven the arrange- 
ment of his thoughts is not skilful, these at the same time being 
feeble and superficial. We must quote, however, one passage — 
belonging to his professional department :— 


“The summer heats of Australia render the frame very irritable, and the 
extreme changes to which you are there liable endanger health. The 
European, on landing there, finds the action of the skin greatly increased ; 
the perspiration, incessant, relieves at first, but soon frets the system; in 
such state any undue excitement or exposure to vitiated air produces fever, 
increasing arterial action, to be allayed only by death; or in such state, if 
exposed to the causes of cold, a violent dysentery sets in, extremely diffi- 
cult to manage; uncertain, often fatal in its results, or causing chronic 
affections which impede efforts for subsistence. Diarrhoea is frequent, and 
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« virulent ophthalmia: it is no uncommon thing to witness a blind eye 
among the aboriginal inhabitants. The North blasts of Australia blow as 
if from the mouth of a furnace; the soil, finely pulverized, owing to a defi- 
ciency of moisture, is shovelled up by the wind; and in addition to the 
suffocating heat, you are terribly embarrassed by showers of dust poured 
upon you—eyes, nose, clothes are filled with it. I have known it blow 
through the shingled roof, and descend in clouds where no ceiling has inter- 
vened, rendering food uneatable and linen unfit for use. Spasmodic com- 
plaints are frequent: I experienced a severe form of it myself, and the 
agony was tremendous. It was followed, after frequent attacks, by ery- 
sipelas about the legs, and inability to move without pain; at the same 
time, I attended frequent cases, all alike to my own. I sought a change 
of climate; and a month in New Zealand renovated me entirely. Meat 
in Australia becomes blown in a minute. A limb that was amputated was, 
previous to the operation, covered with maggots, like a liver buried in a 
pot to produce maggots for angling. Parturition, to the new comer, is 
not unattended with danger. The dysentery and ophthalmia are the 
diseases peculiar to the clime, and are highly dangerous; they attack those 
who are careful as well as the intemperate: as elsewhere, the latter are 
most obnoxious to disease. The climate evidently tends to a premature 
development and to early decay; yet old people, whose systems are not 
sapped by disease, coming from cold climes and avoiding exposure to 
midday heats and midnight chills, feel an invigoration; and might, if 
threatened by ill health at home, prolong existence in Australia. I have 
met with many elderly persons out there who have praised the climate.” 


Mr. Bright’s account is favourable to New Zealand, not only in 
respect of climate but of soil and productions, being greatly more 
healthy than Australia, the south of which is particularly intended 
in the passage we have now quoted. For example, New Zealand, 
he tells us, is comparatively free from troublesome insects, and alto- 
gether so from dangerous reptiles. The following things are also 
indicated, although vaguely, in the pages before us: the population, 
both native and foreign, exhibits a low standard, although it is to 
be borne in mind that Mr. Bright seems to have taken his specimens 
from very limited spheres, and as far as Europeans are concerned, 
from the inhabitants of the Bay of Islands, the irregular and motley 
settlers, many of whom are runaway scoundrels. But he gives a 
flattering representation of the missionaries, and also defends, yet 
not to us convincingly, Governor Hobson’s choice of a site for the 
seat of authority, instead of betaking himself to the settlements of 
the New Zealand Companies. He, however, blames very roundly 
the conduct pursued with regard to the way in which titles to land 
have been made out, as well as the mode of investigating these 
deeds, and the delay that has occurred in the process for the pro- 
tection of the natives, and the security and confidence of the pur- 
chasers. Trade, it would appear, has been checked by several 
unwise measures, and there are many things that one would wish 
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to see removed or modified and controlled; to all which it will be 
Lord Stanley’s duty to direct his attention. We in the meanwhile 
hope and trust that in the course of his administration the rumoured 
remedy for home and colonial evils will be vigorously applied. 





Art. XI.—A Treatise on the Management of I’resh-water Fish, with the 
View of making them a Source of Profit to Landed Proprietors. By 
GottiieB Boccius. London: Van Voorst. 


Tus Treatise, brief although it be, and recommending a system of 
breeding which has been little attended to, and which many people 
will at first regard most probably as chimerical, requires only to be 
read to leave a very strong persuasion that not only all which Mr. 
Boccius urges is practicable, but might be profitable, and assuredly 
pleasurable. As a specimen of descriptive clearness and forcibly 
plain disquisition, it ought to rank high. The subject, too, is one 
that is in itself curious, requiring no slight acquaintance with the 
natural history of the fishes mentioned, ‘and which the author has 
with proper modesty manifested. We shall endeavour to give our 
readers an idea of the system; but yet not with such particularity 
as will enable any person who desires to be fully informed to dis- 
pense with the neat and thin volume itself. 

Mr. B. sets out with stating that Fresh Water Fish are equally 
nutritious with those of the sea, and are much lighter food ; although 
owing to the old and imperfect state of ponds, the fish are so 
muddy, earthy, or weedy, that they are not in the repute and 
request which they might be. He at once, therefore, proceeds to 
describe his system, w hich has been in some places tested, particu- 
larly in Saxony, where it is the source of a considerable trade. 

First, with regard to the Ponds or Stews,—these ought to be 
three in number, at a considerable distance from each other, in 
order that the water from the highest to the lowest may have the 
benefit in its course of the washings of the adjoining fields ; the 
three being connected and protected by flood-gates. The highest 
pond should be the smallest of the three, Mr. B. suggesting three 
acres of water—the second to be four acres—and the third five ; for 
at the period of fishing a great portion of the brood escapes with 
the flood, and as another. year must elapse before the water or 
pond in succession can be fished, too much of the food of the ori- 
ginal store would be consumed, were not the second pond, for exam- 
ple, larger, and so capable of receiving the addition. 

Very distinct and necessary directions are given with regard to 
the depths of the ponds—the nature of the soil at the bottom to be 
preferred—the slant from the edge inwards, so as to afford a large 

extent of sward to rear food—the manner of regulating the run of 
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water—the evils that result to the fish from all sorts of foliage, so 
that trees or shrubs should never be planted on the margins— 
together with a variety of other advice, which, the moment it is 
given, is seen to be sensible and informing. If the directions be 
closely attended to, Mr. B. says the fish reared accordingly will not 
only prove fat, but of a far superior flavour to those taken from 
common and ill-regulated stews. 

Let us now learn some particulars with regard to the stocking of 
the ponds :— 


‘To stock the ponds with brood the following simple calculation is sufli- 
cient for direction ; viz., to every acre of water in extent, put in 200 brood 
carp, 20 brood tench, and 20 brood jack; thus making 10 per cent. each 
of tench and jack to the carp; the brood must be all of one season’s spawn. 
Therefore to three acres there will be 600 carp, 60 tench and 60 jack, and 
the succession ponds are to be stocked in like proportions, the second the 
year following the first, and the third again a year later, so that each pond 
then comes round in its turn to be fished. 

“This first outlay constitutes the whole expense, save and except the 
guarding against poaching, as there will always be a superabundant quan- 
tity of brood or store to restore the stews, and sufficient left for sale. 

“Tt is a well-authenticated fact that no fish of prey will ever touch 
tench; so it is also understood that tench act medicinally to other fish, by 
rubbing against them when wounded or sick. This quality is probably 
attributable to the glutinous, slimy quality and properties of its skin, for 
when fish have been wounded by the fangs of another, or struck by a hook, 
they have been frequently observed and taken when in close company with 
tench, and this gives rise to the presumption for so believing, and is the 
reason for recommending the introduction of a few tench into the stews. 
In Germany the fishermen call it the doctor-fish. Some people consider 
the tench to be of the carp tribe; I do not, as the organs of generation, 
fins, and other parts of the fish differ materially, and the male shows so 
marked a difference from the female, that as they swim about they can be 
selected, but this is not the case with carp; however, tench are particularly 
delicate, nutritious, and in good repute for the table. 

“Jack or pike is well known to be the most rapacious fresh-water fish 
that exists, but with all its voracity it is absolutely necessary to have a 
sufficient quantity in the carp-stews or ponds, to check increase.” 


There are two species of carp that are recommended for store, 
each of which is remarkable for the rapidity with which it breeds. 
The one is known as the English or round-bodied carp; the other 
is called in Germany the Spiegal (Mirror) Carp, and which could 
be easily transported to this. It is the finer of the two both as 
respects flavour and fatness. 

In stocking ponds the jack, carp, and tench must be all of the 
same season or spring spawn; and clear reasons are given for this 
rule, drawn from the natural history and the ascertained habits of 
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the different sorts. Other fish must on no account be admitted 
into the stews with those which have been mentioned. Tels par- 
ticularly must be kept out, says Mr. Boccius. But how is this to 
be done in many situations ; wherever, for example, rivulets are in 
the vicinity, or well-watered ditches? He must know that in 
either case, and even where the soil is sandy and moist, these insinu- 
ating creatures will penctrate and find their way far from what 
might be deemed a fishing stream; and therefore would be very 
likely to reach your ponds in multitudes of the localities of Britain. 
Having thrown out this idea, we proceed to quote our author’s 
estimate of the profit arising from the rearing of Fresh Water 


Fish :— 


‘** Returning to the subject of the succession ponds being fished every 
three years, it is to be borne in mind that the store at that age is fit for 
market, and the calculation for three years out of three acres, would give 
on an average as follows :— 


600 Carp . . at3$lbs. each . . 2100 lbs. 
60 Tench. . at43lbs.each . . 240 lbs. 


60 Jack . . at3 Ibs. each . . 210 lbs. 





Total weight of store . . 2550 lbs. 





Supposing the fish to be worth 1s. per lb., the value would be £127. 10s. 
for three years, or £42. 10s. per annum; but were only half the price 
obtained, then as the first expense is the only one, it must be termed a 
profitable rental, especially as under the old system many gentlemen have 
large pieces of water which produce nothing.” 


With regard to the profit, much will depend, of course, on the 
value and situation of the land which is covered with water. Then 
a steady market might not be conveniently obtained ; and the price 
per pound, if breeding were becoming extensive, would probably 
fall far short of the above calculation. But to a landed proprietor 
who wished to have a supply for his own table, or to him who takes 
a generous delight in the study of nature, there would be a never- 
failing attraction in these ponds. 

But still, and even as respects gain, we have some interesting 
facts furnished by Saxon breeding, which must be noticed. Mr. 
B. has a friend in that country who possesses twenty-two ponds, 
the largest being about twenty-seven acres in extent. Out of this 
pond, in October, 1822, our author saw two b reeding carp weighed, 
which amounted to nearly 100 lbs. :— 


“The male weighed 43 lbs. Saxon, the female 48 lbs. Saxon weight 
is above 7 per cent. heavier than English. In 1833 these carp had 
increased in size, the male to 52 lbs. Saxon, the female to 55 Ibs.: such 
my friend stated to be the weight when I last saw him in 1835. It isa 
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rule to weigh the breeders at every draught. In the same year I was pre- 
sent at the draught of my friend’s second largest pond, which is seventeen 
acres; the produce exceeded 4000 lbs. weight of carp, besides tench and 
jack. In this pond he had left, for four previous draughts, several carp for 
breeding, five of which in the scale drew 103 lbs. Saxon, the largest of the 
five, a Spiegel carp, drew alone 31% lbs. English; the age of these was six- 
teen years, but that of the two in the largest pond could not be correctly 
stated, as they were on the estate when he purchased it some fifty years 
since: these fish they treat as prize fish, and consider them infinitely better 
for spawn than younger ones. As carp get older they do not increase in 
bodily weight in proportion, for the roe and milt increasing with each year, 
take too much out of them; this will account for the difference of the rapid 
increase of the young carp compared with those more advanced in years ; 
and it does appear to me that the most luxuriant growth of the carp takes 
place only up to its twentieth year; after which, from the cause before 
named, it becomes slower. 

‘‘ Brood carp well fed, or more properly not overstocked in the ponds, 
and taken in the autumn of the third year following, will generally weigh 
from 3 lbs. to 4 lbs.; in six years from 8 lbs. to 10 lbs.; and after that 
increasing at the rate of 1Z to 14 1b. each year, until they arrive at nearly 
30 lbs., when it may be concluded that the fish is about twenty years old: 
some grow faster than others, especially the Spiegel carp. When fish get 
to nearly the last-mentioned weight, it seems as if nature then intended 
them for breeding only, and not for food, as they are hideously coarse, 
whereas a 10 lb. well-fed carp is a great delicacy.” 


There are some curious particulars furnished from the observation 
and studies of Mr. Boccius relative to the shyness of the fish—their 
spawning—the manner of handling and removing them when alive— 
the way of fishing the ponds, as it is termed, when the pond is to 
be cleared of all but its breeders—and how you are to proceed in 
order to have at your command a regular supply of live fresh-water 
fish. For satisfactory information on these and other points, 
recourse must be had to the pages of the Treatise itself, from which 
we extract another passage that will leave a very favourable impres- 
sion in respect of the author’s practical knowledge :— 


“There are two species of weeds which are requisite in your ponds, and 
on which carp and tench spawn; the one is Potamogeton natans, or broad- 
leaved pond-weed, sometimes called tench-weed ; the other is Ranunculus 
aquatilis, or water crow-foot. Against the former, during the period of 
casting their spawn, they rub themselves, either from an exciting or sooth- 
ing cause, but they invariably discharge the ova on the crow-foot, which 
is a long wiry weed, forming at intervals circles of fine leaves: from its 
toughness and close foliage it protects the spawn and young fry from the 
attacks of fish of prey. I think it is by means of this weed that wild fowl 
convey different species of fish from one pond to another, in consequence 
of the gelatinous nature of the ova causing them to adhere to the feathers 
of the fowl while feeding, and this will account for fish being found in waters 
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where none of the sort had been stored. Wild fowl are particularly fond 
of spawn; they destroy much of it, and seek the weeds encumbered with 
it. It is among these weeds that the fry are partially protected when they 
emerge from the ova; for like every thing produced from creation’s lot, in 
the early stage of life being perfectly helpless, so do they swim, or, more 
properly, float about, for three or four days, with the shell of the ova 
attached to them, showing a similarity to the umbilical cord in animals, 
after which it falls off, and then the brood instinctively move in a shoal 
to the scours, for the protection against other fish afforded by the shallow 
water, as well as on account of its being warmer and of lighter weight to 
their small frames. It is during the first movement from the egg that fish 
of prey, especially eels, are so destructive to the spawn-casts; and I have 
seen a male trout trailing over and around the layer, open-mouthed, hunt- 
ing away every other fish that should make its appearance, solely to gratify 
his voracious appetite. To a casual observer it would appear as if he pro- 
tected the fry, but this is not the case, as he does not even permit the 
spawner to approach; and were protection the object, every trout-stream 
would be swarming with millions of fry, whereas it is difficult to keep a 
trout-stream in a tolerably well-stocked state. I will however give a 
remedy which will well repay any gentleman for the little trouble it may 
give his keeper. Take a box, such as I have described under the head of 
stew-boxes, and fill the bottom with clean good gravel, not too large; in 
the month of November, or month before spawning, place in the box a 
spawner and milter of good size, then sink it in the deep stream where 
there is plenty of water, so that it may be well covered during the period 
of spawning, and when the fish have cast, take them out and turn them 
adrift into the river; then move the box into shallow water, which, being 
influenced by the early rays of the sun, will bring forth the fry; keep them 
in the box until they are about half an inch long, then turn them out on 
the shallows. By this simple process no store would be wanting, and the 
trout-stream would always be well stocked. I have diverged from my 
theme of fish-ponds, but I trust the hint will not be objected to by my 
readers.” 


Mr. B. having diverged in this pleasant way from carp, tench, 
and jack, it offers to us an opportunity for remarking that, accord- 
ing to some naturalists, scientific and also practical, even salmon 
may be raised in ponds. We shall quote a passage from Mr. 
Yarrell’s “‘ History of British Fishes,” to which our attention has 
been called, for the purpose of showing what that first-rate autho- 
rity reports on the subject :— 


**T am now enabled, through the kindness of Thoias Lister Parker, 
Esq., to offer some remarks on the growth of the young salmon in fresh 
water: and in order to prevent any misconception of the terms employed, 
1 shall speak of the young salmon of the first year as a pink; in its second 
year, till it goes to sea, as a smolt; in the autumn of the second year as 
salmon peal, or grilse; and afterwards as adult salmon. 

“In the autumn of the year 1835, Thomas Upton, Esq., of Ingmire 
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Hall, situated between Sedbergh and Kendal, began to enlarge a lake on 
his property; and in the spring of 1836, some pinks from the Lune, a 
salmon-river which runs through a valley not far from the lake, were put 
into it. This lake, called Lillymere, has no communication with the sea, 
nor any outlet by which fish from other waters can get in, or by which 
those put in can get out. The pinks when put into Lillymere did not cer- 
tainly exceed three inches anda half in length. Sixteen months after- 
wards, that is, in the month of August 1837, Thomas L. Parker, Esq., 
then visiting his friend, fished Lillymere, desirous of ascertaining the 
crowth of the pinks; and with a red palmer fly caught two salmon-peal in 
excellent condition, silvery bright in colour, measuring fourteen inches in 
length, and weighing fourteen ounces. One was cooked and eaten; the 
flesh pink in colour, but not so red as those of the river; well flavoured, 
and like that of a peal. The other was sent to me in spirit of wine, and a 
drawing of it immediately taken. In the month of July 1838, eleven 
months after, another small salmon was caught, equal to the first in condi- 
tion and colour, about two inches longer and three ounces heavier. No 
doubt was entertained that these were two of the pinks transferred to the 
lake in the spring of 1836, the first of which had been retained sixteen 
months, and the other twenty-seven months, in this fresh-water lake.” 


In the valuable history from which we have quoted proofs of 
salmon being reared for a considerable space of time and with flat- 
tering success in fresh-water ponds, we find that Sir F. A. Macken- 
zic was the assistant and the witness of a breeding process of salmon 
ina pond. Having caught a certain number ‘of the fish in the 
spawning season, and imprisoned them in fresh water, he observed 
them to commence spawning on the day following. He then treated 
them thus :— 


“Caught them carefully. Squeezed gently about 1,200 ova from a 
female into a bason of water, and then pressed about an equal quantity of 
milt from a male fish over them. 

‘Stirred the two about together gently, but well, with the fingers; and 
after allowing them to rest for an hour, the whole was deposited and spread 
in one of the wicker baskets recommended by Professor Agassiz, having 
above four inches of gravel below and two or three inches of gravel above 
them.” 


IIe performed a variety of experiments and ascertained amongst 
other results the following :— 


“On the 19th February, examined the ova; and life was plainly ob- 
served in the baskets, wire-bags, and unprotected gravel: both were placed 
artificially, and were deposited by the salmon themselves. 

**On the 19th March, the fry had increased in size, and went on gradu- 
ally increasing, much in proportion to the temperature of the w eather. 

“On the 22nd, the eyes were easily visible; and a few of the ova had 
— the young fry having a small watery bladder-like bag attached to 
the throat. 
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“On the 18th April, the baskets and bags were all opened. The bags 
had become detached from their throats: the fry measured about three- 
quarters of an inch in length; and they swam about easily, all distinctly 


marked as parr.” 
* ” “ * * * 


‘““There can be no doubt, from the success which has attended the 
above-described experiments, that the breeding of salmon or other fish, in 
large quanties, is comparatively speaking easy ; and that millions may be 
produced, protected from every danger, and turned out into their natural 
element at the proper age; which Mr. Shaw has proved, by repeated ex- 
periments on a small scale, to be when they have attained about two years 
of age, when the parr marks disappear: they assume the silvery scales of 
their parents, and distinctly show a strong desire to escape from confine- 
ment, and proceed downwards towards the sea.” 


When one reflects on the triumphs of science, the discoveries 
which have been made in the realms of nature, even with regard to 
the inhabitants of the mighty deep, and how man’s ingenuity can 
master the hugest monsters, and ensnare, control, and reduce to 
tameness the shyest creatures, the mind is made to comprehend 
how by his agency the kingdom of life may be extended, and the 
efforts of wild nature seconded by his efforts and skill. 

Before closing Mr. Boccius’s thin volume we shall look into his 
Appendix, which contains twenty-three German recipes for cooking 
fresh-water fish; some of which we quote for the sake of our house- 
keeping readers. 

He observes that fresh-water fish are more watery than those of 
the sea; and therefore that salt must be used outside and inside, to 
extract the water; that the salt, after remaining some time, should 
be thoroughly washed out with pure spring water, and that the fish 
should next be wiped completely dry. The following are his recipes 
for sundry ways of cooking carp :— 


Carp with Oyster Force-meat. 


‘When you have thoroughly scaled and cleaned your carp rub in some 
salt two hours previous to your stuffing; for which take 14 dozen oysters 
with some flesh of another carp, and mince them together, then take some 
crumb of bread soaked in milk and squeezed out, five eggs, a sufficient 
quantity of butter, some chopped lemon- peel, onion or eschalot and parsley, 
seasoned with pepper and salt; make up this altogether for your stuffing, 
and add thereto 14 dozen whole oysters, then stuff your carp and sew it 
up. Put at the bottom of your baking dish some slices of bacon, seasoned 
with slices of two onions, some cloves, whole pepper and alspice, then 
place your fish in and bake it to a nice brown. Make a good ragout of 
the milt and roe, with a few oysters and some mushrooms ; pour this over 
the fish when dished up for table. 
Jack and tench are fine this wav. 
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“ Carp Poulpeton. 


“ Cut off all the fiesh of the carp, add one third suet and mince them 
fine together; then take some crumb of bread soaked in milk and pressed 
out, an onion, some lemon-peel and parsley chopped fine, seasoned with 
pepper and salt ; mix these altogether and form it into fillets, which fry 
lightly in butter, then lay them in white coulis or stock gravy. In the 
mean time boil the roe and milt, which, when done, cut into small pieces 
and fry in butter, then add some brown coulis well seasoned, place all ina 
dish and garnish with the tails of crayfish or hot lobster cut in pieces with 
morels or small mushrooms, then finish in a slow oven and serve it up hot 
for table. 

‘Jack and tench are good this way. 


* Carp a la Pole. 


“Clean your carp and wash out the blood with a little vinegar, split it 
and cut it into pieces, then wash them in water. Take two quarts of wine 
and water, three whole onions stuck with cloves, some whole pepper, 
alspice, a small piece of cinnamon, a head of celery, two parsley-roots, two 
bay leaves, some salt and a lemon cut into slices, put them together in 
your stew-pan on the fire. Then blue your carp with vinegar, and when 
the stew boils place the head-pieces at bottom, the middle pieces next, 
and the tail at top, with the roe or milt; place the fish so that scale and 
scale lie together ; then let it boil quickly and skim it well. When this 
is done, melt a good-sized piece of butter, add a piece of sugar the size of 
a walnut, mix the blood with it, and add it to the fish, which finish boiling. 
Take out your fish, pass all through a tamis over the fish, and serve up 
the onions and slices of lemon with it. 


** Carp boiled with small Onions. 


‘Scale and clean your carp; make up your pot of half vinegar and half 
water, enough to well cover the fish, season with pepper, bay-leaves, cloves 
and salt; peel some small onions and boil them in part of the liquor, when 
done serve up the fish and smother it with them. 


** Carp, to broil. 


“Clean and scale your carp, lay it in salt for one hour, then well dry it 
with a cloth, chop some eschalots or onions with parsley, very fine, and 
mix them with butter, with which fill your fish and sew it up; then melt 
some butter, and baste the fish all over, put it on the gridiron and baste it 
continually until done, and then serve it up with sauce Roberte or any 
other sauce piquante. 


* Carp, to boil. 


‘Clean and scale your fish, raise the back-bone and rub in some salt, 
then let it lie in some strong salted spring water for two hours, after which 
wash it out in clear spring water, then put it into boiling water, with a 
svod handful of salt, and let it boil from fifteen to twenty minutes, with 
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the milt or roe. Garnish with parsley and slices of lemon, and serve up 
melted butter with fish-sauces for table. 

‘* All fresh-water fish boiled as above become firm, and are the better 
for table. 


* Carp-Milt, to dress. 


‘Tt must be salted a little and boiled in vinegar, then cut in into small 
pieces and add pepper, alspice, butter, lemon-juice, and finely cut lemon- 
peel; mix all together with a few bread-crumbs, and put it into scallop- 
shells and either bake them, or do them before the fire in a Dutch oven, 


** Carp, stewed. 


‘Scale and clean your carp, wash out the blood with a little vinegar, 
which save; cleanse the fish with salt water, then split and cut it into 
pieces, which fry with the roe or milt until pardone, place the whole when 
nicely brown into the stew-pan, then add the vinegar and blood, two or 
three large onions stuck with cloves, some whole pepper, alspice, salt, 
lemon-peel, and a slice or two of lemon, close the lid, and let it stew gra- 
dually, taking care to skim it well; when done take out some of the liquor 
and season with eschalot and Chili vinegar, soy, anchovies and ketchup, 
thickened with a little flour, add two or three glasses of port wine and serve 
it up for table; garnish with toast sippets.” 


And, to conclude, hear him with respect to Jack :— 


Jack with Polish Sauce. 


‘Scale your fish and clean it well, split and cut it into pieces, salt them 
well and let them remain in it for a good half hour, then wipe them quite 
dry and clean of the slime and place them in the stew-pan, add some 
chopped parsley, parsley-roots, two or three large onions cut fine, some 
alspice and a piece of butter; then pour over boiling water sufficient to 
cover the fish, and let it boil away until the sauce becomes thick, should 
it however not thicken sufficiently add a little more butter with flour, and 
when done serve up for table. 


© Jack baked with Anchovies. 


Take a large jack, cut off the skin and scales so that none remain, then 
take bacon, ham and lemon-peel cut in strips, and run them through alter- 
nately (the same as larding), well rub the inside with salt and put it into 
a baking dish; then chop very fine six anchovies, a few eschalots and 
some parsley, put these into some oiled butter, baste the jack well with it, 
then place it in the oven and baste it frequently, so that it does not dry, 
until it is done. Then take the fish out and make the sauce as follows ; 
take the dish in which the fish was baked, stir in it some flour, with some 
good bouillon and a glass or two of wine, cut up a few more anchovies, 
add the juice of a lemon, and pass the whole through a tamis, then pour 
the sauce over the fish and serve it up for table. 
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* Jack stuffed or forced. 


“The fish is not cut open but cleaned through the gills, wash it well 
with salt and water and wash off all the slime, then make your stuffing of 
anchovies, eschalots, butter, crumb of bread, three eggs, some alspice, 
lemon-juice, a little lemon-peel and some sweet herbs, with a little pepper 
and salt; mix it well together, stuff your fish as full as you can: then 
rub your baking dish with butter, or lay rashers of bacon with sliced onions 
in the bottom, place the fish in and baste frequently with finely chopped 
anchovies and butter; let it well bake, and when done remove the fish, 
then take the baking dish and brown a little flour in it, add some bouillon 
and estragan vinegar, and pass it through a tamis, then pour this sauce 
over the fish and serve it up. 


“ Jack-Cotelettes. 


“Scale and skin your fish, chop up the flesh very fine with some escha- 
lots, take crumb of bread steeped in milk and squeezed out, stir up some 
butter, six eggs, and beat the whole together in a mortar with half a Ib. of 
fresh butter, some finely cut lemon-peel and alspice, put it on a dish and 
form your cotelettes, then baste with egg and bread-crumbs and fry them 
to a nice brown. 

“Tench and carp are good this way, and jack-dumplings can be made 
as above and served up with good bouillon. 


** Jack boiled, with Sauce a !’ Hollandoise. 


‘ Boil the fish, then take four yolks of eggs, some butter, flour, vinegar, 
green onions, parsley and alspice, stir this in some bouillon over the fire, 
and serve it over the fish. In boiling the fish you must use salt, whole 
pepper, a sliced onion or two and a few bay-leaves. 


* Jack, salted, with Mustard Sauce. 


“Salt your fish for twenty-four hours and boil it twenty minutes; fry 
for sauce some flour until brown, add a quantity of sliced onions, and when 
done pour some good bouillon to it, then add the mustard and let it boil, 
then serve it over your fish. 


“ Jack a la Braise. 


“Choose for this a large fish, clean and scale it well; cut bacon, lemon- 
peel and anchovies into fillets, spit the jack well with them on both sides, 
then let it lie for some hours in spiced vinegar, onions cut small and a few 
bay-leaves, with some salt; turn it frequently, so that the fish be well 
Soaked; then take your baking dish, in which lay thin slices of bacon, 
place the jack upon them, pour in the liquor and cover it with thin layers 
of bacon, then let it bake in a quick oven to a nice brown, whilst baking 
let it be frequently basted; when done place it in your dish and serve 
up for sauce brown coulis or stock gravy, a few tablespoonfuls of the liquor 
flavoured with anchovies and lemon-juice. If you wish for a richer dish, 
make the following cream; take veal, ham, a carrot, parsley-root, turnip, 
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an onion or two, spice, and a few spoonfuls of rather fat bouillon; place 
all together in a stew-pan on the fire, and when it becomes brown at the 
bottom of the pan, add a few spoonfuls of good gravy, and dissolve the 
brown at the bottom, mix a handful of flour to it and add some cream, 
then boil it to a rich gravy; pass the whole through a tamis, and beat up 
with it six yolks of eggs, then add some anchovy, butter, lemon-peel and 
parsley cut fine, squeeze the juice of a lemon in it, and let it boil up; when 
the jack is nearly done pour this creatn over it, and bake it to a nice brown, 
then serve it up with the before-named sauce.” 





Art. XII.—The History of the Western Empire; from its Restoration by 
Charlemagne to the Accession of Charles V. By Sir Ropert Comyn, 
2 vols. Allen & Co. 


InpustTRy, enlargement of views, correct and very often vivid 
colouring,—condensation, grasp, and a statesmanlike eloquence are 
features in the execution of these volumes. ‘The Chief Justice of 
Madras has happily chosen a grand but definite section of human 
history, and which may be conveniently made the subject of a dis- 
tinct work; being susceptible of separation and particular illustra- 
tion. It is ina striking degree defined, having its own character- 
istics, which, although numerous, belong to intelligible yet strange 
and mighty developments ; so that he who, like Sir Robert Comyn, 
seizes upon these lineaments, and keeps their birth, growth, and 
matured results constantly before his eyes, can hardly fail to produce 
a compact and deeply instructive book, provided he has the patience, 
the zeal, and the knowledge of our learned author. Were we 
merely to name and enumerate the multitude of authorities he has 
consulted throughout, not a few being cited at every page, it would 
be felt that his reading and research have been vast; and when we 
add that his analyzing and weighing powers are such as might be 
expected to be improved toa high perfection by professional habits, 
our readers may believe that an elaborate and luminous work has 
been the product; that a sterling history has been contributed to 
our already splendid library of books in that noble department of 
English literature. It seems to have been a work of love as well 
as of labour. 

The grand period which elapsed between the era of Charlemagne 
and that of Charles the Fifth, as regards features and developments, 
is not only one of mighty dramatic interest, so to speak, and pre- 
senting the unities of a wondrous design, but it offers to our con- 
templation the origin and the elements of the present advanced 
state of civilization to be witnessed in Europe. The middle ages 
are therefore rife with instruction to us, and full of the materials 
which every student of human progress should trace and candidly 
estimate, Let his eye not rest chiefly upon wars and intrigues, 
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but on the things of which these were tlie signs and effects. And 
to the reader w vho looks for such richer entertainment and for 
standard benefit a better guide cannot be named than Sir Robert. 

Let us see what are our author's views of the period which his 
book embraces, especially its latter wonders, as given in a con- 
cluding summary. 

The period to which the events relate that are included in the 
work extended over more than seven ccnturies, these events having 
occurred chiefly, of course, in Germany and Italy, although they 
affected the w hole of Europe; a cloud of darkness having “for the 
ereater portion of the time overshadowed this quarter of the globe. 
But even before the era to which Sir Robert Comyn brings ‘down 
his history, ‘‘ the dense night had been gradually dispelled, ‘and the 
rays of returning light were pouring forth with astonishing splendour. 
The slow advance of learning had become suddenly stimulated by the 
invention of printing in the middle of the fifteenth’ century. The arts, 
which had been painfully struggling with all the discouragement of a 
dark and uncivilized age, were ‘gladdened by the voice of patronage. 
In Italy, painting hi id already attained a pitch of excellence never 
since surpassed; and the proudest of her architectural monuments 
were soon to be eclipsed by the stupendous fabric of St. Peter’s. But 
not to Italy was the burst of light confined. Nature seemed pro- 
digal in the production of genius in every nation. England and 
Spain were ready to produce their imperishable glories of literature ; : 
and the sixteenth century could boast of Ariosto and Tasso, of 
Shakspere and Spenser, of Cervantes and Lope. Science was at 
the same time destined to unlock her treasures to the world, which 
had been closed to the penetrating eyes of ancient Grecce. By the 
aid of Copernicus, Tycho, Galileo, and Kepler, the ls of 
the starry firmament were displayed in their true beauty; and 
before the close of the century Bacon had given earnest of his 
transcendant mind. And now the period had arrived when the 
annals of the Western Empire were to become, in great measure, 
the history of Europe. Instead of contracting their energies within 
their natural limits, or being content with harassing their ‘immediate 
neighbours, the states began to mingle in a general struggle. A 
new system of policy sprang forth ; and the views of the statesman 
were turned to that balance of power by which the European 

nations reciprocally sought to restrain the encroachments of one 
another. The ancient mode of warfare had grown obsolete by the 
invention of gunpowder ; and entirely new principles were intro- 
duced in the science of defence and destruction. Upon a field so 
boundless, I have neither power nor inclination to enter; and 
having led the reader through the gloom of the dark ages, I cheer- 


fully resign him to those shining lights which have illuminated the 
annals of the empire.” 
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But let us just take a hasty glimpse of some of the great land- 
marks and phenomena of the period comprised by the Chief Justice's 
volumes and design; casting our eyes back to the commencement 
of the eighth century, and alighting at certain points. 

Charlemagne was raised up at a critical point of time, when 

‘idolatry and superstition usurped the place of religion; when the 
sciences of government and legislation were a mystery ; when lite- 
rature and art were neglected and unknown.” Even this renowned 
emperor was himself unable to write; but yet he “soared above 
the cloud which covered the face of Europe, and became himself 
the luminary from which others derived their light.” Nor was it 
to his bold and successful aggressions, to his bloody and unprovoked 
conquests, that he is chiefly entitled to his great name, although 
these more vulgar and barbarous deeds at first in all probability 
earned the distinction; for he made, with a sagacious foresight and 
arduous exertions, efforts in favour of civilization, and selected a 
firm rule, his councillors and agents being the most enlightened and 
capable. 

At the time when he arose a less vigorous and more scrupulous 
innovator and invader would probably have been unable to compete 
with and surpass the Greeks and the followers of the Prophet in 
respect of political and territorial sway ; while neither of the eastern 
nations appears to have been capable of originating new institutions 
and laying the foundations of mighty and lasting ‘structures, which 
were in a manner to consolidate EKurope, and prove the strongholds 
of civilization. But the prince who received the surname of “ The 
Great,” had a grand vocation to fulfil, and he seems to have under- 
stood the call at the time he was achieving it. He was happily 
backed by the Church of Rome, in that she, for example, proclaimed 
him Emperor of the West, the papal power not being in a cendition 
then to lord it independently over the continent; ; although the 
time was coming when in consequence of feeble successors, dismem- 
berment of the empire, the maturing of feudalism, and the encroach- 
ments of the church, the imperial yoke was to be broken, and 
Kurope was to undergo new transformations, and be prepared for 
future processes, that would tend at length to purify and ripen the 
rough elements for the bursting forth of all that was most glorious 
in the fifteenth and succeeding centuries. “ ‘The supreme govern- 
ment was gradually transferred from the Emperor to the Diets, in 
which the States ecclesiastical and temporal deliberated upon public 
measures. ‘To the first class belonged the archbishops, bishops, 
and abbots ; to the second, the iuhen, princes, counts, and superior 
nobles; who together formed the great Germanic body. ‘The 
inferior nobles and independent gentry appear, however, (a have 

taken part in extraordinary deliberations, and in the election of the 
sovereign of the kingdom.” Thus imperial thraldom was curbed 
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and modified by feudal power, as well as by that of the church. 
Those who peruse Sir Robert’s volumes will distinctly learn how 
another element began to show itself in European development, 
viz., that of municipal independence and consideration ; although 
after many struggles and direful lessons occasioned not only by the 
jealousy of city towards city, but of the civil dissensions of each 
within itself. 

This is our author’s sketch of the Italian municipalities in the 
thirteenth century,— ‘The most uncompromising selfishness pre- 
dominated in every bosom; the strong hastened to overwhelm the 
weak ; the weak, instead of combining for their mutual protection, 
fell recklessly upon one another. ‘The wild and deafening cry of 
‘Liberty !' was the signal for revolt and bloodshed,—of revolt from 
one tyrant to become the prey of another; of bloodshed, which 
stained the honour of the noble, or ministered to the ferocity of 
the vulgar. Yet the grinding despotism of Venice, the revolutionary 
turbulence of Genoa, the ceaseless love of change and eager adop- 
tion of quarrel in Florence, have been strangely mistaken for free- 
dom; and these far-famed republics have been continually held up 
as models for the imitation of posterity.” 

But although Sir Robert discovers nothing but a turbulent sea 
in the history of the Italian republics, nothing to gladden, and 
everything to avoid; yet good appears to have arisen out of all this 
complication of tumult and revolution. While freedom was driven 
to seek an asylum eleswhere and in a soil that would bear better 
fruit, as in Switzerland, where Austrian despotism was so nobly 
withstood and signally chastised; society and the future were also 
put in possession of tests which every one might apply and adhere 
to as councillors, when reconstruction was to attend religion as well 
as politics. Accordingly all the rough elements of the middle ages, 
which while unadjusted were constantly coming into violent colli- 
sion, yet either were by such friction brought to harmony and 
suitably subordinated, or the concussions and contests educed such 
lights as were for the instruction of posterity, furnishing rich gifts. 

It took a long season,—there were many advances, windings, 
and retrogressions, however, as well as many premature innovations 
and rash experiments, before the social elements were matured 
which had their origin under the genius of the Western Empire 
and of the Romish church; and which had by the influences of 
these powers been fostered and modified. ‘The arrogance and 
ambition of particular sovereigns—the wars and invasions of na- 
tions, frequently interposed to retard the ripening process. Even 
apparent strides of reform, or the promised rays of a new day, were 
sometimes turned back into deeper darkness and more vexatious 
uncertainty than before. Such may be said to have been the cha- 
racter and fate of the excitement which was witnessed at the close 
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of the fourteenth century, when the ‘‘ Schism of the West” for a 
short space awakened men’s minds to an examination of political 
and religious principles and rights. But the early result was back- 
sliding and apathy, if not dismay. A quarrel between the partizans 
of two claimants to the papal chair, set inquiry on foot both as to 
temporal and spiritual rule, which might have been expected by a 
sanguine and inexperienced speculatist to issue in sudden amelio- 
rations and brilliant reforms. But these were to await the era of 
splendour already pictured in the passage we have first quoted, 
when the pressure of all that had been tending to a new birth and 
a revival was to usher into being the art of printing. We shall not, 
however, further or more closely direct our glimpse at what may be 
deemed the elements, the landmarks, the harbingers of the modern 
civilization of Europe; but which can never be fairly traced nor 
fully understood without a vigilant and an earnest examination of 
the institutions, the manners, and the phenomena of the dark ages. 

We shall now present some specimens of considerable length, in 
order to exhibit Sir Robert’s manner and cast of thought; and, 
first of all, when giving a general sketch of the condition of Ger- 
many, and its progress in the dark ages :— 


* Of all the great European nations,” he says, ‘‘ Germany made the 
slowest advance in the paths of literature and science. In the disastrous 
confusion which followed the death of Charlemagne, the few Germans who 
could pretend to learning were neglected and forgotten ; and when a new 
stimulus was given to application the course of study ran through a barren 
and unprofitable field. Schools, indeed, were to be found in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries at Paderborn, Bamberg, Wurtzbure, and Liege; in 
the cloisters of the first cathedral, Horace, the great Virgil, Sallust, and 
Statius were known and respected ; ; and a nun ‘of Gandersheim excited 
astonishment by her familiar acquaintance with ‘Terence, and the compo- 
sition of some sacred dramas after the model of his comedies, Even the 
Greek was not wholly unknown ; and Archbishop Bruno, brother of Otho 
I., was celebrated for his proficiency i in that language. But though amidst 
the silence of monastic seclusion these agreeable and meritorious pursuits 
might be indulged in, the greater number of those who pretended to learn- 
ing wasted their energies in less profitable occupations. The German 
students betook themselves to the universities of Paris or Bologna, where 
their understandings were bewildered in theological controversies, oF 
encumbered with the Physics of Aristotle and the Edicts of Justinian. 
Though the seven liberal arts were professedly the objects of admiration, 
the niceties of grammar and the subtleties of the dialectics engrossed the 
most exclusive devotion. The simplest phenomena of nature were uncom- 
prehended or unexplained; and an advance in geometry or astronomy 
was imputed to magic. During the expedition of Otho J. into Calabria, 
an eclipse of the sun raised an universal belief that the day of judgment 
had arrived ; and the German warriors sought to elude the terrors of that 
stupendous event by creeping beneath the baggage and carriages, or secreting 
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themselves in their empty wine-casks! This deplorable state of ignorance 
was little bettered during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ; but 
before the commencement of the fifteenth, the empire could boast of 
the universities of Prague, Vienna, Heidelberg, and Cologne; and the 
student was no longer driven to Paris or Bologna. Still, however, in 
Germany the endless wranglings of school divinity, and the abused refine- 
ments of logic, were mistaken for the perfection of ingenuity and science ; 
whilst the cultivation of the ancients and general literature was pronounced 
a frivolous and useless pursuit. * * * During the darker period the Ger- 
man language was little cultivated; and works of the most conspicuous 
merit, as the histories of Witikind and Otho of Freisingen, were veiled in 
the Latin idiom. The compositions in the native tongue were scarcely 
more than translations from other languages, or barbarous attempts at 
rhyme. The reputation of the Troubadours had penetrated the woods of 
Germany; and during the crusades a taste was imbibed for the wonders 
of chivalry and romance. But the love-songs of the minstrels died away 
with the holy wars ; and the people were contented with short and simple 
ballads, which could be retained with ease, and were therefore more accept- 
able than long and elaborate poems. Even these were thrown into the 
shade by the increasing fondness for mimes and buffoons, who wandered 
about the country, delighting nobles and people with their recitations and 
antics. The dramatic effect of their contentions in their art acquired for 
them the greatest popularity ; and whilst the law denounced them as 
infamous, the princes encouraged them at their courts.” 


Having observed that a severe drawback to the exertions of the 
learned was the great scarcity of books, which could not be over- 
come even by the industry of the monks in copying, Sir Robert 
conducts us to the period when the Germans made that great dis- 
covery, the composition of moveable types, although the Italians 
seizing upon the great idea left the discoverers behind immeasurably. 
Indeed it was the lustre of Italian refinement, as our author had 
before observed, that diffused itself over the Alps, brightening the 
German atmosphere, and by example turning the stream of appli- 
cation in a more pleasing and salutary direction. The general 
sketch thus proceeds,— 


“But however deficient in literature and science, Germany attained 
early proficiency in the mechanical, and even the finer arts. As early as 
the tenth century architecture engrossed her attention; and her old wooden 
churches were replaced by others of stone, with roofs of tile, and floors 
decorated with mosaic. In the next age arose the cathedral of Strasburg ; 
and the stately cathedral of Cologne was founded by the archbishop in 
1248. The sacred edifices were further adorned by attempts at carving in 
marble the effigies of emperors and bishops. Some advance, also, was 
made towards excellence in painting; the monks delighted to beautify 
their manuscripts by elaborate and brilliant miniatures; and if we may 
trust the taste of Luitprand, bishop of Cremona, the hall of Merseburg 
contained a lively and animated representation of a victory by Henry I. 
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over the Hungarians. The discovery of the Hartz-mines under Otho I, 
opened a new field to the ingenuity of the German artists in forging and 
casting metals ; and the churches were enriched by altars and images of 
gold and silver. In the less elegant arts, Germany was more successful,— 
the natural result of her widely extended trade. Her looms produced 
excellent linen and woollen cloths; and in many other departments her 
workmen and manufactures were eagerly sought by the rest of Europe.” 


The Chief Justice next bestows some vivid sentences upon the 
general character of the Germans, and their habits as members of 
society during ages contemporary with those when the institutions 
he has been noticing were in existence and in vogue. He says,— 


‘The grand features in the lives of the men were their devotion to war 
and hunting, and their inordinate addiction to drunkenness. ‘To the two 
first pursuits the German noble was trained almost from his cradle. Taught 
to excel in horsemanship and the use of arms, he ripened into manhood 
amidst the contests which called on him to defend his country, or invited 
him to the luxury of private war; and if not engaged in these tumultuous 
pleasures, the lists of the tournament stood ready for the display of his 
valour and dexterity. The extensive forests opened to him a kindred gra- 
tification: and in the pursuit and destruction of the wild beasts he experi- 
enced a rapturous excitement little short of that produced by contest with 
his fellow-men. Nor were these violent delights confined to the layman. 
The priest forgot his peaceful calling, and issued into the field as a warrior 
orahunter. By a strange inconsistency indeed, the pleasures of hawks and 
hounds were frequently forbidden to the clergy, although it remained a 
part of their feudal duty to sally forth at the call of their lord in a more 
murderous avocation. By the crafty Greeks and temperate Italians, the 
single-hearted Germans were continually reproached with their proneness 
to intoxication, which inflamed their natural rudeness to insanity, and con- 
verted their convivial meetings into scenes of strife and bloodshed. That 
the reproach was far from unmerited cannot be denied; but the vice was 
of ancient growth in Germany ; the hearts of the people were open to hos- 
pitality and social feelings ; and the Rhine in the eleventh century already 
yielded those delicious wines which their more barbarous ancestors could 
only hope for by visiting France or Italy. Their disgraceful excesses were 
in character with the rugged manners of the Germans, who, unchecked by 
the beneficial influence of female society, abandoned themselves to the 
vehemence of their passions, without a tincture of shame for their irrational 
enjoyments. The nobles, indeed, set an example of rudeness and ferocity, 
and delighted in the designation of the lion, the bear, or other beasts of 
prey. A single anecdote may expose the refinement of the eleventh cen- 
tury. After the death of Otho III., Eckhard marquess of Misnia, Bernard 
duke of Saxony, and Arnolph bishop of Halberstadt, by chance entered a 
hall at Werl, where a repast was spread for the sisters of the deceased 
empcror. The three noble intruders unceremoniously seated themselves 
at the table; and having devoured all the viands, went their way, leaving 
the imperial mourners in the utmost confusion.” 
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Our author has elsewhere forcibly contrasted the character of 
German chivalry with that of the high-born knights of France and 
Spain who devoted themselves to God and to the ladies, priding 
themselves on their justice, their sense of honour, and their cour- 
tesy. But nothing of this exalted and refined romance marked the 
hunting, feasting, and drinking nobles or princes of the empire. 
«The castles of the Germans were filled with the spoils of the tra- 
veller and the merchant; the daughters of their neighbours and 
vassals were dishonoured in their libertine embraces; and they 
resembled rather the giants of romance than the gallant deliverers 
of helpless captives, and the protectors of disconsolate damsels. 
Even in the hour of victory, their avarice triumphed over their 
humanity; and they loaded their prisoners with fetters and immured 
them in dungeons, the more certainly to extort an exorbitant ran- 
som.” Still, there were redeeming features in their domestic man- 
ners; while on great occasions of peaceful display, splendours and 
magnificence were often characteristics of the barbaric Germans :— 


“ The private lives of the Germans partook of extreme simplicity. The 
women busied themselves with their looms and distaffs, and ladies of the 
highest rank did not disdain this primitive occupation. Even the most 
exalted princes affected no extraordinary state, except upon solemn occa- 
sions. We have already seen the unusual pomp which accompanied the 
princes in their attendance at the diet; and in their own mansions, the 
court-day of the nobles, and the celebration of a marriage or other domestic 
festival, called forth every known species of luxury and splendour. Innu- 
merable guests were bidden to the banquets ; and if the limits of the house 
were too narrow for the visitors, the tables were spread, and the dances 
performed, under the open canopy of the sky. On these occasions men 
and women displayed the most costly attire, adorned with gold and 
jewels; and the most magnificent costumes of foreign nations were called 
in aid of the pageant. In the cities also a spirit of comfort and luxury 
began to prevail. The houses of the substantial burghers were indicative 
of increasing riches. Their tables were furnished with cups and vessels of 
silver; and their wives and daughters were decorated with ornaments of 
gold. In the churches the splendour of the shrines, the gorgeous vest- 
ments of the priests, and the relics made really precious by the aid of pearls 
and gold, struck amazement into the stranger; and Italy herself might 
give way to Germany in the magnificence of her sacred decorations.” 


We now turn for a few seconds, as guided by Sir Robert to Italy, 
starting at the point when the greatest human monster the world 
had yet beheld, was elected to the’ chair of St. Peter, viz. the infa- 
mous and atrocious Alexander the Sixth :— 


“From the tomb of Lorenzo we may hurry past that of Innocent VIIT., 
who survived only a few weeks. His character, if adorned with no brilliant 
qualities, is unstained by any enormous vice; and the death of the feeble 
old man must be regarded as a public calamity, since it admitted to the 
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throne one of the most detestable of the human race. On the 11th of 
August, Cardinal Rodrigo Borgia, chancellor of the Church of Rome, was 
declared to be the new pontiff, having triumphed over his opponent, 
Giuliano della Rovere, cardinal of St. Peter ad vincula. Borgia was a 
native of Valentia in Spain, the son of Geffrey Lengol and Isabella Borgia, 
sister of Calixtus III. He assumed the title of Alexander V1., was crowned 
with more than usual splendour, and received the acknowledgments of the 
principal Christian princes. The well-known vehemence of his temper 
struck terror into his enemies; and Cardinal Giuliano deemed it prudent 
to retire to Ostia, and afterwards into France. Nothing can more plainly 
demonstrate the corruption of the sacred college than the choice of such a 
man as Borgia. Though a priest and cardinal, he openly cohabited with 
Vanozia, a celebrated courtesan; and four children, the offspring of his 
illicit love, were eagerly promoted in the outset of his reign. For Juan, 
the eldest, he obtained the duchy of Gandia in Spain; Czesar, the second, 
he created cardinal; his daughter Lucretia, he gave in marriage to Giovanni 
Sforza, lord of Pesaro; and for Geffrey, his youngest son, he demanded 
the hand of Sancia, natural daughter of Alfonso, duke of Calabria. But 
the court of Naples for a time declined this alliance ; and the disappointed 
pope harboured the bitterest resentment. The crooked policy of Lodovico 
Sforza speedily held forth to him the prospect of gratifying his vengeance. 
Though Lodovico had with some plausibility assumed the reins during the 
minority of his nephew, the mature age of Gian-Galeazzo now deprived 
him of an excuse for retaining the ducal authority. In vain did the prince 
demand his rights; and his young duchess Isabella of Naples, daughter of 
Alfonso, anxiously implored her father and King Ferdinand to wrest the 
government from the hands of the usurper. But though desirous of assist- 
ing his son-in-law, Alfonso had hitherto seen the prudence of avoiding a 
rupture with Lodovico, and stood too much in awe of the power and rapa- 
city of Venice to dissolve the league set on foot by Lorenzo between 
Florence, Naples, and Milan. After the death of Lorenzo, the good 
understanding he had so carefully maintained with Lodovico was endan- 
gered by the indiscretion of his son Piero, who succeeded to his authority 
in Florence, and appeared entirely devoted to the Neapolitan princes. 
Sforza well perceived his danger in this coalition, and accordingly changed 
his policy, by entering into a league with Venice and the pope, the avowed 
enemies of Ferdinand. As the further means of shiclding himself from 
his adversaries, he resolved to strike a blow upon Naples itself, by once 
more reviving the claims of the house of Anjou, and inciting Charles VIII. 
king of France, to enforce his rights by the immediate invasion of the 
kingdom.” 


What a woful declension in the political condition of Italy at the 
close of the fifteenth century, and after such strides and peaceful 
conquests as the following passage beautifully describes :— 


“The mild and prudent counsels of Lorenzo were withdrawn, and the 
dark and intriguing spirits of Borgia and Sforza were brought into colli- 
sion. The peace so happily restored was irreparablv broken: and the 
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country was henceforward laid open to a series of foreign incursions, which 
involved the Italians in innumerable distresses. Torn as the unhappy land 
had been by the tumultuous excesses of her own sons, she had hitherto 
escaped a foreign yoke; and though the armies of Germany and France 
had occasionally molested her territories, the intruders had been unable to 
accomplish a permanent footing. At the moment when the gathering 
storm was ready to burst upon her, Italy had attained the highest degree 
of prosperity. The country, portioned out among the several states, pre- 
sented a healthy and improving aspect. Agriculture formed the employ- 
ment of great part of the inhabitants; nor was this occupation confined to 
the rustics alone. Every city possessed an ample tract of land, which 
was cultivated by the citizens, who in time of peace issued from the gates 
to their daily labour, and returned again with the evening to the security 
of their walls. A larger portion of citizens were diligently engaged in the 
lucrative pursuits of trade and commerce, the profitable business of ex- 
change with distant countries, and the hazardous negotiation of foreign 
loans. The Italian manufactures were in request in the East as well as in 
Europe. The brilliant glass and splendid mirrors of Venice, the glossy 
silks of Bologna and Modena, the gold and silver tissues and rich cloths of 
Florence, found a market in every civilized country; and the galleys of 
Italy returned laden with the produce and treasure of Arabia and India. 
In the fine arts, [taly had far outstripped her neighbours. The increase of 
population swelled the limits of a narrow town into an extensive and beau- 
tiful city ; the mean and lowly hut was expanded into a commodious habi- 
tation; and architecture, no longer confined to the service of religion, was 
employed on the stately palaces of private individuals. The massive 
fabrics of Venice had begun to rear their heads as early as the tenth cen- 
tury; the noble Duomo of Pisa was commenced almost as early; in the 
fifteenth century the labours of Brunelleschi were engaged in adorning his 
native Florence; and Bramante had already distinguished himself by his 
versatile powers. Painting was rapidly advancing to perfection ; sculpture 
once more displayed her beautiful forms ; and the mighty genius now burst 
forth, which, after raising the stupendous cathedral, could dye its walls with 
matchless designs, and adorn its shrines with magnificent statues. In 
letters this favoured country stood also pre-eminent.” 


The specimens we have presented demonstrate with what masterly 
ease Sir Robert Comyn sketches national and periodical epochs, 
whether these be in times of peace, when he has undertaken to 
give a correct picture of manners and institutions, or in seasons of 
transition and alternation,—when he has to unravel the intrigues 
of faction and narrate the evils of commotion and war. Simple, 
unaffected, and earnest, he is in possession of the other rare qualifi- 
cations which we mentioned at the commencement of our notice of 
his work; and it will be matter of just regret if he does not snatch 
Whatever intervals may occur in his high calling, to enlighten and 
delight the world with contributions to history. 











Art. XIII.—A Residence on the Shores of the Baltic: described in a 
Series of Letters. 2 vols. Murray. 


TuEsE letters are by a lady, with whose name we presume the 
public will ere long become familiar. It appears that she left Eng- 
jand to pay a visit to a sister who is married to an Estonian noble- 
man, and whom she had not seen for many years. The volumes 
narrate the incidents of her travel and of her sojournings from the 
time of her departure to her return. The voyage to Petersburg 
was stormy; so that the steamer was obliged to seek shelter, first 
in Norway and then in Denmark, affording the writer not only an 
opportunity of giving a sketch of her glance of Christiansand and 
Copenhagen, but to describe in remarkably vivid colours the tempest 
and the danger she encountered. Having reached St. Petersburg, 
the business of lionizing commenced under the escort of an officer 
of high rank; being thus enabled to have peculiar advantages as a 
sight-seeing stranger. She next undertook a winter’s journey to 
Reval on the shores of the Baltic, the capital of Estonia, where she 
found herself fairly housed under the roof of her sister, and where 
she resided twelve months; the capital of Russia again becoming 
the subject of a variety of sketches as she returned. 

The letters bear the form of epistles addressed familiarly to a 
relative, and are singularly graceful and spirited. They may be said 
also to be original beyond any compositions of the kind that have 
lately come under our notice: original not only because much of 
the field is new which the lady has gone over, but on account of her 
keen observation, quick fancy, independence of sentiment, and pic- 
turesque colouring. At the same time many ideas on a first reading 
seem novel, which are merely commonplace; the writer’s smartness 
or her poetical skill having been rather elaborately applied. She 
is frequently more brilliant than natural; and the sentimentality, 
though generally feminine and sweet in no ordinary degree, is some- 
times too artificially witty. But as a whole the work is exceedingly 
charming: it is full of information and entertaining instruction. She 
paints scenery with a felicitous hand; her characters are breathing 
and active individuals; her incidents are frequently romantic and 
always worth telling, or at least rendered so by her engaging and 
exciting manner; while, above all, her pictures of homely scenes, of 
domestic life, as well as of national manners, are as graphic as, per- 
haps, ever were penned. But we must no longer withhold from our 
readers portions of the rich and plentiful treat which these volumes 
contain; taking it upon ourselves to offer such observations, and to 
make such abstracts in the course of our paper as may appear to us 
proper. 

We shall not allow ourselves to be detained by the account of the 
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hurricane on the lady’s outward voyage, nor of her transient glimpses 
of Norway and Denmark; but at once arrive along with her at 
Cronstadt. Here, avisit from an officer anda few subordinates, ‘‘ whose 
beauties truly lay not in their exterior,” was the first initiator into 
Russian manners; for ‘fa more uncouth, ill-mannered set never 
were seen.” ‘* What they did on board would be difficult to say. 
They usurped a great aial of room in our saloon, and produced an 
immense number of sheets, of a substance which Russia has agreed 
to call paper; and the subordinates wrote as fast as they could, and 
the superior flourishing his sword-arm signed the same, with a mys- 
terious concatenation of dots and dashes after. Then everything 
on board was sealed with lead seals, from the hatches over the 
cargo to the minutest article of the passengers’ baggage.” 
They soon embarked in a small steamer for the capital :— 


“About our three hours’ passage to Petersburg I can’t say much. 
The air above was very keen, the couches below very soft, and the scene 
on either hand being a mere dismal swamp, many of our party dozed most 
comfortably till such time as Petersburg became visible, when we all hast- 
ened on deck to take the first impressions of this capital. Behind us 
Cronstadt had sunk into the waters, and before us Petersburg seemed 
scarcely to emerge from the same, so invisible was the shallow tablet of 
land on which it rests. The mosque-like form of the Greek churches—the 
profusion of cupola and minaret—with treble domes painted blue with 
silver stars, or green with gold stars, and the various gilt spires, starting 
at intervals from the low city, and blazing like flaming swords in the cold 
rays of a Russian October setting sun, give it an air of Orientalism little 
in accordance with the gloomy, grey mantle of snow clouds, in which all 
this glitter was shrouded. The loftiest and most striking object was the 
Isaac’s church, still behung with forests of scaffolding, which, while they 
revealed its gigantic proportions, gave but few glimpses of its form. Alto- 
gether I was disappointed at the first coup d’eil of this capital—it has a 
brilliant face, but wants height to set it off. The real and peculiar magni- 
ficence of Petersburg, however, consists in thus sailing apparently upon the 
bosom of the ocean, into a city of palaces. Herein no one can be disap- 
pointed. Granite quays of immense strength now gradually closed in 
upon us, bearing aloft stately buildings modelled from the Acropolis, while 
successive vistas of interminable streets, and canals as thickly populated, 
swiftly passing before us, told us plainly that we were in the midst of this 
northern capital ere we had set foot to ground. Here all observations were 
suddenly suspended by a halt in the Pyroskaff, which ceased its paddles 
and lay motionless in the centre of the stream. In our simplicity we had 
imagined that the Cronstadt precautions had sufficed to quality us for enter- 
ing "Russia, and reckoned on drawing up alongside the quay, and being 
allowed, after our many dangers and “detentions, quietly to step on shore. 
But we were sad novices. Half an hour passed thus away, which to peo- 
ple, cold, hungry, and weary,—what should we have done without that 
nice nap?—seemed interminable ; when a rush of fresh uniforms boarded 
us from another vessel, who proceeded to turn out the gentlemen’s pockets 
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and the ladies’ reticules, and seemed themselves in most admirable training 
for pickpockets. ‘Then one by one we were led across a plank to an 
adjoining ship, where they hurried us down to a committee of grave Dons 
sitting below, who scrutinised first our passports and then our features, and 
proceeded to note down a descriptive table of the latter of such a latitudi- 
narian nature, that, in the scrawled credentials of identity which each re- 
ceived, no mother would have recognised her child. Colours, complexions, 
and dimensions were jumbled with utter disregard of private feelings,— 
Every gentleman had une barbe noire, every lady la figure ovale, and it 
was well if these were not reversed. These were accompanied by printed 
directions as to where to go, what to do, and how in general to behave 
ourselves whilst in his Imperial Majesty’s dominions.” 


Our readers have what were the lady’s first impressions of St. 
Petersburg. She afterwards makes frequent confession of the 
imposing effect of the magnificent things of the city; but still we 
can gather that she felt that the whole was the forced creation of 
imperial will, and not a truly healthful emanation of a free nation- 


ality. Behold her now fairly lodged in the capital, with a soldier 
as a guard of honour at the door :— 


‘“* He was a brow-bent, rusty moustached, middle-sized man, with hard 
lines of toil on his sunburnt face—his hair, according to the compulsory 
and unfortunately disfiguring system of cleanliness adopted i in the Russian 
army, clipped till the head was barely covered or coloured, and his coarse 
drab uniform hanging loosely about him : for soldiers’ coats are here made 
by contract according to one regulation size, and, like the world, are too 
wide for some, too tight for others. But the sense of the ludicrous ex- 
tended itself to my hostess, on my requesting to have a chair placed for 
him. ‘A chair!’ she exclaimed, ‘what should he do with it ?—standing 
is rest for him’—and in truth the Russian soldier is like his horse,—stand- 
ing and lying are his only postures of repose. I found my poor sentinel 
willing, swift, and most useful in this city of scanty population and enor- 
mous distances, and, without much self-applause, it may be added he also 
found me a kind mistress, for the tyrannical, inhuman mode in which 


inferiors are here addressed is the first trait in the upper classes which 
cannot fail to disgust the English traveller.” 


We shall give at once all that is to be said of St. Petersburg, of 
its courtly doings, &e. The lady’s account of its magnificence is 


that of cumbrousness ; and of the gayest and festal scenes that of 
dulness and extreme frivolity :— 


‘*Such balls as these I have described, however brilliant and dazzling 
in relation, are not otherwise than very dull in reality ; for here, as in 
France, society is so perversely constituted that no enjoyment is to be 
reaped save by infringing its rules. A ‘jeune personne’— in other words, 
an unmarried woman—is considered a mere cipher in society, danced with 
seldom, conversed with seldomer, and under these circumstances looks for- 
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ward to her mariage de convenance as the period which, as | have said 
before, is to commence that which it ought to close. From the day of her 
marriage she is free—responsible to no one, so that she overstep not the 
rules of convention for the liberty of her conduct; while her husband is 
rather piqued than otherwise if her personal charms fail to procure her the 
particular attentions of his own sex. ‘ Personne ne lui fait la cour’ is the 
most disparaging thing that can be said of a young wife. It is sad to see 
the difference in a short season from the retiring girl to one whose expres- 
sion and manners seem to say that, ‘ Honesty, coupled to beauty, is to 
have honey-sauce to sugar.’ Nor is it easy for an inexperienced young 
woman, gifted with domestic tastes, or marrying from affection, to stem the 
torrent of ridicule of those who would pull others down to justify them- 
selves, 

“This social evil is seen in the more glaring colours, from the total 
absence of all rational tastes or literary topics. In other countries it is 
lamented, and with justice, that literature and education should be made 
the things of fashion: how infinitely worse is it when they are condemned 
by the same law! In other countries, all fashion, as such, is condemned 
as bad; how infinitely worse is it where the bad is the fashion! Here 
it is absolute mauvais genre to discuss a rational subject—mere pédanterie 
to be caught upon any topics beyond dressing, dancing, and a ‘ jolie tour- 
nure.’ The superficial accomplishments are so superficialized as scarcely 
to be considered to exist. Russia has no literature, or rather none to 
attract a frivolous woman ; and political subjects, with all the incidental 
chit-chat which the observances, anniversaries, &c., of a constitutional 
government bring more or less into every private family, it is needless to 
observe, exist not. What then remains ?—Sad to say, nothing, absolutely 
nothing, for old and young, man and woman, save the description, discus- 
sion, appreciation, or depreciation of toilette—varied by a little cuisine and 
the witless wit called l’esprit du salon. To own an indifference or an 
ignorance on the subject of dress, further than a conventional and feminine 
compliance, would be wilfully to ruin your character equally with the gen- 
tlemen as with the ladies of the society ; for the former, from some inconceiv- 
able motive, will discuss a new bracelet or a new dress with as much relish as 
if they had hopes of wearing it, and with as great a precision of technical 
terms as if they had served at a marchand de modes. It may seem almost 
incredible, but here these externals so entirely occupy every thought, that 
the highest personage in the land, with the highest in authority under him, 
will meet and discuss a lady’s coiffure, or even a lady’s corset, with a gusto 
and science as incomprehensible in them, to say the least, as the emulation 
of coachman slang in some of our own eccentric nobility. Whether in a 
state where individuals are judged by every idle word, or rather where 
every idle word is literally productive of mischief, the blandishments of 
the toilet, from their political innocuousness, are considered safest ground 
for the detention of mischievous spirits, I must leave; but very certain it 
is, that in the high circles of Petersburg it would seem, from the prevailing 
tone of conversation, that nothing was considered more meritorious than 


; pretty face and figure, or more interesting than the question how to 
dress it. 
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** Added to this wearying theme, it is the bad taste of the day to 
indulge in an indelicacy of language, which some aver to proceed from 
the example of the court of Prussia, and which renders at times even the 
trumperies of toilet or jewellery rather a grateful change of subject.” 


Here follows a remarkably distinct sketch of the Autocrat. 
Even according to the lady’s enthusiasm, and romantic spice of 
flattery, he is unloveable enough. She makes him awful. The occa- 
sion was a masked ball :— 


“The Heritier, the Grand Duke Michael, the Duke de Leuchtenberg, 
were all seen passing in turn, each led about by a whispering mask—‘ Mais 
ou est donc l’Empereur?’ ‘II n’y est pas encore,’ was the answer; but 
scarce was this uttered when a towering plume moved, the crowd fell back, 
and enframed in a vacant space stood a figure to which there is no second 
in Russia, if in the world itself—a figure of the grandest beauty, expres- 
sion, dimension, and carriage, uniting all the majesties and graces of all 
the heathen gods, the little god of love alone perhaps excepted, on its 
ample and symmetrical proportions. Had this nobility of person belonged 
to a common Mougik instead of to the Autocrat of all the Russias, the 
admiration could not have been less, nor scarcely the feeling of moral awe. 
It was not the monarch who was so magnificent a man, but the man who 
was so truly imperial. He stood awhile silent and haughty, as if disdain- 
ing all the vanity and levity around him; when, perceiving my two dis- 
tinguished companions, he strode grandly towards our box ; and just lift- 
ing his plumes with a lofty bow, stooped and kissed the Princess’s hand, 
who in return imprinted a kiss on the Imperial cheek ; and then leaning 
against the pillar, remained in conversation. 

‘The person of the Emperor is that of a colossal man in the full prime 
of life and health, forty-two years of age, about six feet two inches high, 
and well filled-out, without any approach to corpulency; the head magni- 
ficently carried, a splendid breadth of shoulder and chest, great length and 
symmetry of limb, with finely-formed hands and feet. His face is strictly 
Grecian, forehead and nose in one grand line; the eyes finely lined, large, 
open, and blue, with a calmness, a coldness, a freezing dignity, which can 
equally quell an insurrection, daunt an assassin, or paralyze a petitioner ; 
the mouth regular, teeth fine, chin prominent, with dark moustache and 
small whisker: but not a sympathy on his face. His mouth sometimes 
smiled, his eyes never. There was that in his look which no monarch’s 
subject could meet. His eye seeks every one’s gaze, but none can con- 
front his. 

‘* After a few minutes, his curiosity—the unfailing attribute of a crowned 
head—dictated the words, ‘ Kto eta ?’—* Who is that ?’ and being satisfied, 
for he remarks every strange face that enters his capital, he continued 
alternately in Russian and French commenting upon the scene.” 


What an unwinning picture have we in these passages! The 
power of speech tied,—the very nod or look dependent upon the 
sign of a despot! Where and what can the morals be in sucha 
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condition,—that condition the model of the flower of an empire ? 
It appears to us that the imperial palaces cannot be superior to 
receptacles that are not nameable in our journal. But, not to dwell 
on the worse than Catharine-like looseness and debauchery of state, 
let us adhere to the progress of our lady. 

She boldly sets out in a single carriage, entrusting herself to a 
single attendant, in the middle gloom, depth, and severity of winter, 
to pursue a course of travel through the wastes and pine-woods of 
the country that intervenes between St. Petersburg and Reval. 
We are, in our rapid glance, passing over many charmingly 
sketched scenes and incidents, and take up the fair writer as she is 
on her way after a severe fever, and in circumstances where “ faint 
hearts must stay at home :”— 


‘Our journey commenced at six in the afternoon of the 19th of Novem- 
ber, a delay until daybreak being deemed highly hazardous. Anton on 
the box, and myself loaded with as many clothes as a southlander would 
wear up in the course of a long life, nestled down comfortably in the ca- 
léche with as little inclination as power to stir. My light English straw 
hat had been banished by unanimous consent, and a close, silk, wadded 
cap, edged with fur, substituted. My English-lined fur cloaks had been 
held up to derision as mere cobwebs against the cold, and a fox-fur, the 
hair long as my finger, drawn over them. All my wardrobe had been 
doubled and trebled, and even then my friends shook their heads and feared 
I was too thinly clad. Thus we sallied forth into the wild waste of dark- 
ness and snow, in which Petersburg lay, travelling with post-horses but 
slowly through the unsound snowed-up roads, which were, nevertheless, 
not in the condition to admit of a sledge. Near midnight I alighted at 
the second post-house from Petersburg, the stages being on the average 
twenty-five wersts long, with four wersts to three miles. It was a fine 
building outwardly, but otherwise a mere whitened sepulchre. Here the 
superintendent of the post-stables, not being able to settle matters with 
Anton to mutual satisfaction, obtruded his fine person into my apartment, 
and bowing gracefully, and with many a commanding gesture, poured forth 
a torrent of words of the utmost melody and expression. He was a per- 
fect patriarch; his fresh sheep-skin caftan and rich flowing beard curling 
round a head of the loftiest Vandyke character, unbaring, as he spoke, a 
set of even, gleaming teeth, and lighted to advantage by a flaring lamp 
which hung above. I was in no hurry to interrupt him. Finding his 
eloquence not to the purpose he wanted, he left me with fresh gestures of 
the grandest courtesy to attack my obdurate servant, who loved copecks 
better than he did the picturesque.” 


‘* Reseated, with fresh horses, and lulled by the musical jingle of 
our ‘ post-bells,’” the tender traveller dozed during the night, 
opening her eyes with daybreak to a perfect Esquimaux landscape,— 
‘ boundless flats of snow, low hovels of wood, and peasants gliding 
nolselessly on their tiny sledges.” ‘The whole of her bold journey 
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in the depth of an Arctic winter, the toil and hardship of travelling 
off the main road, and the desolation of the country, are given with 
such a graphic truth that the reader fancies he beholds the scene, 
and he almost shivers as if pinched by the cutting cold. Just think 
of the lady without a companion, and with only one attendant, on 
reaching Jamburg, “an empty, rambling town of large crown 
barrack buildings, and miserable little houses,” and where all doubts 
were to terminate relative to the existence of a bridge over the 
river Luga, which rolled in the immediate neighbourhood. ‘‘ There 
it lay before me, broad, rapid, and dark; great masses of loose ice 
sulkily jostling each other down its current, but bridge none at all. 
My heart sunk. Jamburg was but little inviting for a fortnight’s 
residence, when, upon inquiry, a ferry was found to be plying with 
greater difficulty and greater risk at every transport, and this would 
have ceased in a few hours.” ‘The ice, of course, was soon to 
become stiffened and fixed, forbidding the ferry-boat to ply ; and 
numbers of peasants with their carts and cattle were awaiting their 
turn. At length the lady reached the opposite side, where she was 
destined to remain stationary for above an hour, seated however in 
her carriage, but among a set *‘ of swearing, merry beings,” while 
Anton went in search for fresh horses. She describes the banks of 
the Luga as being very pretty, though desolate. Narva was the 
next stage, where her lodging was an edifice of unpainted wood, all 
on the ground floor, and where, as she entered, various female shapes 
receded before her, “ until, having gained the apartment convention- 
ally dedicated to the ceremony of reception, they all faced about, 
and came bowing and curtseying forward to receive me.” Here she 
met with the outward rites of hospitality, but the curiosity to see 
an English guest, and the desire to show off an English lion were 
too intense to allow the tired and sick stranger to be exempted from 
sight-seeing visitors and bombarding catechists. Numerous indeed 
were the delays and annoyances she had to encounter in the course 
of her travel; and these, as well as many little incidents, are told 
with admirable spirit and satirical effect. 

, On entering Estonia, the landscape was found to be undulating 
and wooded. The horses, too, improved, being beautiful sleek 
animals, small and graceful, sometimes four cream-colours, some- 
times four blacks, ‘‘ who started with fire, never abated their speed, 
and pawed the ground with impatience when the five-and-twenty 
wersts were run. How they were harnessed, or how the animals 
contrived to keep their places in the shifting tag and rag which 
danced around them, was quite an enigma. No less so the ma- 
noeuvre, more puzzling than any conjuror’s trick of my childhood 
by which a little urchin, by one strong pull at a ragged rope, dis- 
engaged all four horses at once.” But the first station-house in 
the province was not so inviting. At the next she found good tea 
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and a pretty woman, who commenced the system of catechising 
which had been pursued at former stages, as to the traveller's 
comings and goings; also informing the lady that his Imperial 
Majesty had a few weeks back slept two hours on the couch where 
she was now stretched, having passed that way in a common post- 
cart. The incidents became even further diversified ere her journey 
ended; for being over-anxious to proceed and to avoid the loath- 
some post-houses, she incautiously commenced one night a second 
stage. ‘‘ The atmosphere now began to sharpen, and, from being 
very cold, became still and intense. A thick fog also filled the air, 
and Anton, nestling his head into the depths of his furs, sat before 
me like a pillar of salt. I felt my warmth gradually ebbing away, 
my breath congealed on my face, eyelashes and eyebrows hung in 
fringes of icicles, and a tell-tale tear of anxiety rose on my cheek.” 
But coldand regret for exposing horses and men to such inclemency 
did not complete that night’s anxiety ; for while traversing an open 
plain skirted by forests, the stillness of night was from time to time 
broken by ‘‘a moaning, snarling, drawn-out cry, which fell dismally 
on the ear.” On inquiring of Anton what it was, the answer was, 
Volki, wolves. ** Had the word been less familiar, I believe 1 should 
have sprung to the conclusion, and chilling still colder at these 
evidences of a savage neighbourhood, of which we seemed the only 
human occupants, I longed more impatiently than ever for the 
friendly dwellings of man.” This night’s experience made the lady 
less dainty than she had hitherto been, on reaching a station-house ; 
and on entering, although she stumbled over a peasant on the floor, 
who thrust into her hand a Jong-wicked candle which he drew out 
of his filthy pocket, was conducted by Anton to an untenanted 
apartment, where she instantly fell asleep, ‘‘ oppressed with cold 
and fatigue of mind and body.” ‘Truly, it must have required a 
stout heart, after all the friendly warnings which she received at 
St. Petersburg, for a single female to undertake the journey which 
this lady did; and a still greater command of fortitude to bear up 
during its performance. 

At last, at the close of a dismal journey of some five or six hun- 
dred miles, she beheld the aged towers of Reval throwing their 
shadows over the Baltic; and gained, ere the night assumed its 
sovereignty, the aristocratic end of the city, where her sister, with 
a goodly assemblage of utter strangers in the shape of nephews and 
nieces, were ready to receive her. ‘They soon started for their seat 
in the country, a truly baronial castle of the olden time. But 
before we introduce our readers at all to the baron’s chdteau, let us 
allow the fair writer to speak in her peculiar and masterly style ; and 
she shall have the benefit of our larger type, as her happy sen- 
timents and forcible compression of ideas merit. ‘ What a world 
of boundless novelty opens,” says she, ‘ on the individual who finds 
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himself suddenly thrown into the innermost home-life of a hitherto 
strange people! In general the traveller is left, and most justly so, 
to wear his way gradually into the privacy of other nations, and by 
the time he has attained some knowledge of their habits, has some- 
what blunted the edge of his own. This is the most natural course, 
and also the fairest ; otherwise the same individual who is at once 
thrust into the lights and shadows of one country, ere the retina of 
his understanding has lost the images of another, and who, in many 
instances is placed in situations in the new home which he never 
tried in the old, runs the risk of being very open-eyed to other 
people’s foibles and prejudices and most comfortably blind to his 
own. We are such creatures of habit that it is difficult to judge 
of the inner system of a foreign land otherwise than too severely, 
till after several months of observation, nor otherwise than too 
favourably after as many years. But the reverse is applicable to 
the hasty traveller whose time and opportunity enable him only to 
view the outer shell,—to scan that which all who run may read. 
His perceptive powers can hardly be too fresh, nor his judgment 
too crude upon those things whose existence lies but in the novelty 
of his impressions. Like soufflets, they must be served hot, and 
eaten hastily, to be rightly tasted. The breath of cool reason would 
ruin them.” 

Our readers will have already felt that it is a journal by no com- 
mon hand which these volumes contain. But it is not until she has 
reached her long-parted sister’s domicile, and makes Estonia her 
field of observation, that her Letters present the most piquant and 
novel passages. ‘This is to be expected from such an animated and 
from such an evidently affectionate nature ; joy and returned emo- 
tions lending the greatest tension and keenness to her feelings and 
perceptions. Domesticated, too, in one of the principal families 
of the province, and having the best opportunities for learning all 
that is most peculiar in its condition and manners, the book becomes 
exceedingly interesting to British readers ; and the more so, as has 
been observed in some contemporary notices of the work, since the 
a pretty closely resembles that which portions both of Eng- 
and and Scotland must have presented when the power of feudalism 
had been destroyed, but not the forms replaced by a new civiliza- 
tion. 

Reval, the capital of Estonia, appears originally to have been a 
colony of Denmark. It afterwards became a member of the Han- 
seatic League; while the province was under the dominion of the 
Teutonic Order. In the course of oligarchical oppressions the 
serfs were driven to madness, when Russia, having threatened 
interference and invasion, the Estonians threw themselves into the 
hands of the Swedes, under whose protection and power they con- 
tinued till the close of Charles the Twelfth’s career. ‘They now 
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inevitably submitted to Russia, preserving, however, their national 
privileges. 

The earlier history of Estonia, and its peculiar features, whether 
military, religious, or commercial, which partook strongly of the 
elements which characterised the middle ages, are at this day very 
distinctly portrayed in the institutions of the province, and among 
the several orders of the inhabitants. The landed estates are large, 
and are cultivated by a class which were recently serfs in the strict- 
est sense, or as the peasantry still are in other provinces of the 
Russian empire. The country-seats of the gentry, or landed no- 
bility, are upon a feudal scale as to size, arrangement, and domestic 
establishment. There is much about them that is primitive, and 
much that is clumsy. The peasantry are an interesting enough 
people; but are not as yet, so far as respects feelings and intelli- 
gence, essentially superior to such as are in actual serfdom. They 
rely by far too much upon the aid of their lords in times of distress, 
owing to scarcity of food, for example; being at the same time 
improvident. ‘The lords themselves are sufficiently exclusive,—are 
hospitable and worthy; but neither very active nor aspiring beyond 
their obtained and ancient condition. With regard to any middling, 
such as a burgher class, in the capital, we gather but few par ticu- 
lars. These, no doubt, are kept at as distinct a distance from the 
great landed proprietors, as the peasantry are from the middle sort. 
But we must now again let the lady speak at considerable length 
for herself. The following details of house-keeping and house- 
arrangements will interest English women-folks :— 


** A few days after my arrival we removed into the country, a day’s 
journey through a richly-wooded landscape ; and arrived in the evening 
before a grand crescent-shaped building, recalling in size and form the 
many-tenemented terraces of Regent’s Park. If the exterior promised 
fair, the interior far surpassed all expectation, and I have only to shut my 
eyes to a certain roughness and want of finish to fancy myself in a regal 
residence. The richness of the architectural ornaments, the beauty of the 
frescoes and painted ceilings, the polish of the many-coloured and marble- 
like parquétes, the height, size, and proportion of the apartments, produce 
a tout ensemble of the utmost splendour, entirely independent of the aid of 
furniture, which here, like the Narva chairs, seems to have been constructed 
before comfort was admitted to form an ingredient in human happiness. 

‘“‘ It is a strange assimilation, this splendid case built over the simplest, 
most primitive customs. The family have no fixed hours for rising ; and 
sometimes you find only your host’s empty coffee-cup, whilst he is abroad 
or busy writing ere you have risen; or you meet a servant bearing his 
slender breakfast to him in bed ; and long after you have settled to the 
occupation of the day, you see him emerging from his dormitory in his 
dressing-gown, and with a most sleepy face. Breakfast here is not con- 
sidered a meal, and not half the respect paid to it which the simplest 
lunch-tray would command with us ; some take it standing, others smoking, 
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and the children as often as not run off with their portion of butterbrod to 
devour it in comfort in some little niche, or upon the base of a pillar in 
the maguificent salle; or facilitate the act of mastication by a continual 
wandering from place to place, which upon English carpets would be con- 
sidered nothing less than petty treason.” 


A little further on :— 


**'We continued our walk to the housekeeper’s rooms, very comfortable 
and warm, with three little children and half-a-dozen chickens sharing the 
brick floor; to the kitchen, where the men-cooks were in active prepara- 
tion round their flat stoves; and then on to the Volkstube, or people’s 
room, where all the lower servants, the coachmen and grooms (here not 
included as house-servants), the cow-girls and the sheep-boys, &c., all 
come in for their meals at stated times, and muster between twenty and 
thirty daily. This was a room for an artist—a black earthen floor, walls 
toned down to every variety of dingy reds, blacks, and yellows, with a 
huge bulwark of a stove of a good terra-cotta colour, and earthen vessels 
and wooden tubs and benches, and in short every implement of old-fashioned 
unwieldiness and picturesque form. But the chief attractions were the 
inmates ; for, hard at work, plying their spinning-wheels, sat either singly 
or in groups about fifteen peasant-girls, their many-striped petticoats and 
dull blue or gray cloth jackets, their tanned locks falling over their shoul- 
ders, and deep embrowned spinning-wheels, telling well against the warm 
tones around them. In some the hair was so light a hue as exactly to 
repeat the colour of the flax upon their spindles ; and these, the housekeeper 
informed us in broken German were the surest of husbands—flaxen hair 
being a feature that the hearts of the peasants are never known to resist. 
Most of these picturesque damsels were barefooted, and one pretty yellow- 
haired lassie, observing that she was particularly an object of attention, 
let her hair fall like a veil over her stooping face, and peeped archly at us 
from between the waving strands. I can’t say that any of these young 
ladies looked particularly clean or inviting ; but every vice has its pleasant 
side, and the worst of dirt and filth is, they are so picturesque. Some of 
them rose on being addressed, and stooping low, coaxed us down with 
both hands, much as if they were trying to smooth down our dresses. 
This is the national salutation to their superiors, especially if there be a 
request to make. Further on, stood a stout kitchen-girl, her jacket thrown 
off, and only her shift over her shoulders, kneading in a deep trough with 
a strong wooden bat the coarse bread which is called by distinction the 
Volksbrod, or people’s bread. The spinning-girls belong to the estate, 
and attend at the hof, or court, as the seigneur’s house is termed, for so 
many weeks in the winter, to spin under the housekeeper’s superintendence ; 
nor do they appear very averse to this labour, for, besides the, smart 
grooms and soft shepherds who assort with them at meal-times, this Volk- 
stube is the resort of every beggar and wandering pedlar, and the universal 
tattleshop of the neighbourhood. 

** The further branches cf this spinning department are among the most 
interesting of a lady’s wirthschaft. The commoner linen is woven in the 
cottages of the peasantry ; but the more fanciful and delicate manufactures, 
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the diaper for towels, the damask for table-linen, devolve to a regular 
weaver, of which each estate maintains one or more; and who sends in 
his book of patterns for the lady to select grounds, centres, and borders, 
according to her taste. If she possesses this quality in a higher degree, 
she may further diversify the work by sketching some flower or arabesque, 
which the weaver imitates with much ingenuity.” 


The farming system of the Estonians is not less peculiar. After 
telling us that an establishment of the kind presents numerous 
scattered buildings, all on the same scale of grandeur that the man- 
sion-house described displays, the domestic herds passing their long 
winter in shelter, warmth, and almost darkness, we meet with these 
details: — 

‘In the first we entered, a noble edifice one hundred and twenty fect 
long, and supported down the centre by a row of solid pillars, above a 
thousand sheep were most magnificently lodged, affording, as they congre- 
gated round their cribs or quietly stopped eating to gaze upon us, a most 
novel and striking picture of a vast northern fold. In another building 
was a herd of stalled cattle, some destined for slaughter, others milch kine, 
with many a barefooted peasant girl and half-full machine of milk at their 
sides. Further on the pigs had their domicile, and the fowls theirs; and 
in the midst of these buildings rose the Brandtwein’s Kiiche, or brandy- 
kitchen, where the process of distilling from rye, barley, or potatoes, goes 
on night and day; the refuse grains of which contribute to fatten the 
cattle we have just quitted. It will easily be supposed that the task of 
calculating and providing food for this multiplication of mouths, all 
dependent on the help of man, is no light one. Every animal has so 
many pounds of hay allotted to him per day, and each week’s consump- 
tion is something which it never entered into the heart of an English 
farmer to conceive: and if the winter exceed its usual limits—if these 
poor quadrupeds, which go up into their annual ark in the month of Octo- 
ber, be not released till the beginning of May, a scarcity of food can 
hardly be hindered. Fresh litter is strewed daily, which never being 
removed, the cattle stand at least six feet higher at the close than at the 
commencement of their captivity. In this consists the main provision of 
manure for the summer’s use.” 


The peasantry, the clergy, the church-service, and festal obser- 
vances, together with a multitude of social incidents and, to her, 
novel occasions and sights, occupy many of the pages of these 
charming and informing volumes. ‘The peasantry, whoare the only 
remains of the aboriginal Estonians, we have already mentioned, 
have been but lately emancipated; and one of the unwelcome 
results of this measure is their liability to the conscription. Another 
very characteristic consequence was the “ adoption of family names 
by the peasants, who hitherto, like the Russian serf, had been 
designated only by his own and his father’s baptismal appellatives.” 
Now, this accession of dignity cost the lord and lady no little 
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trouble, for they had to hunt up the requisite number and variety of 
names for the tenants of their estates. ‘‘'The gentleman took the 
dictionary, the lady, Walter Scott, for reference (with us it would 
have been the Bible), and homely German words were given, or old 
Scottish revived, which may one day perplex a genealogist.” But 
one natural yet ‘ludicrous consequence was, that although the sim- 
ple and ignorant peasant might depart quite satisfied with his new 
distinction, he was very likely to be driven out of conceit of it, 

when he reached his home, by his friends; and then he would 
return by begging to have another, and not seldom to have the aris- 
tocratic “sixteen or thirty-two quartered name of the count or 
baron under whom he served;” an impossible thing, the Estonian 
noble not permitting the peasant even to have the same national 
appellative ‘ which with countrymen of the same soil, whether high 
or low, generally were alike. The aristocrat is an Esthlander, the 
peasant an Esthe.” It may here be added that the province is 
divided into some six hundred baronies; that these must be held 
by members of noble houses, so that the nobility cannot well increase 
in numbers, although there are few entails, and the law of primo- 
geniture does not exist. But while the noble domains are not 
allowed to split, there are yet frequent exchanges of lords or of 
possessions among the recognized families. These speak the Ger- 
man of their Teutonic ancestors ; while the peasantry preserve their 
original dialect, which seems to be that of the Scythians of ancient 
times, their religious observances, also, still presenting heathen 
traces. 

Before closing the volumes of this charming traveller, acute 
observer, and independent thinker, whom we hope to meet again, 
and ere long, we shall copy out a description of the pines of Esto- 
nia :— 

‘*This is the land of pines,” says she, ‘lofty, erect battalions—their 
bark as smooth as the mast of aship—their branches as regular as a ladder, 
varying scarce an inch in girth in fifty feet of growth—for miles interrupted 
only by a leaning, never a crooked tree—with an army of sturdy Lillipu- 
tians clustering round their bases—fifty heads starting up where one yard 
of light is admitted. What becomes of all the pruning, and trimming, 
and training—the days of precious labour spent on our own woods? 
Nature here does all this—and immeasurably better—for her volunteers, 
who stand closer, grow faster, and soar higher, than the carefully planted 
and transplanted children of our soil. Here and there a bare, jagged 
trunk, and a carpet of fresh-hewn boughs beneath, show where some pea- 
sant urchin has indulged in sport which with us would be amenable to 
the laws; viz., mounted one of these grenadiers of the forest, hewing off 
every successive bough beneath him, till, perched at giddy height aloft, he 
clings to a taper point which his hand may grasp. The higher he goes 


the greater the feat, and the greater the risk to his vagabond neck in 
descending the noble and mutilated trunk.” 
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Art. XIV.—1. Zen Thousand a Year. 3 vols. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 


2, The Old English Gentleman; or the Fields and the Woods. By Joun 
Mitts, Esq. 3 vols. Colburn. 


3. Modern Flirtation ; or, a Month at Harrowgate. By CatruerinE S1N- 
cLAIR. 3 vols. Edinburgh: Whyte and Co. 


We have done our best before the dying of 1841 to provide a last 
feast, rich and dainty, varied and tasteful. Our viands are not yet 
exhausted; the dessert has still to be set before our guests; not to 
speak of a number of bits and directions of which due notice will be 
given ere we close the number. The part of the service to which 
we now first invite attention may be distinguished from its fellow, 
just as the produce of Cockney-land may be from that of green 
fields, or the things which the heroes of the Shopocracy affect con- 
trasted with what those of the Squirearchy prefer. 

“Ten Thousand a Year,” every one of our readers must be 
aware, is the title of a story which has appeared in Blackwood, and 
seriatim for many months. It is now published in an entire shape, 
with all the advantages which the author could bestow in the course 
of revision, and gather from the suggestions of others. 

The story may be indicated in a single sentence. Mr. Aubrey, 
a paragon of excellence, is the lawful owner of an estate worth ten 
thousand a year; but it is filched from him for a time by the trick- 
ery of a firm of attorneys, of whom Gammon is the chief, who pro- 
secute the pretended claims of Tittlebat ‘Titmouse, a haberdasher’s 
shopman, a ninny and a nauseating little coxcomb, and without a 
particle of mind or spirit; in order to make a profit by means of 
the wire-pulled supposititious heir. Aubrey is all perfect ; ‘Titmouse 
is a puppet; and Gammon is the dexterous villain, with more 
talent and more of the man, bad as he is, than the other two put 
together. The fact is, that the first and the last are exaggerations, 
are impossibilities; and therefore they do not much interest the 
reader. But the other is an every-day experience; he is bad; but 
his badness is real,—it is in accordance with human character, while 
it is also relieved by certain vibrations of the heart that are true to 
nature, fallen, perverted, and hardened nature. 

There are many characters in the story, each more or less subor- 
dinate to the plot indicated. But these for the most part are also 
exaggerations or caricatures ; powerfully drawn, however, and skil- 
fully introduced. The question will therefore naturally occur, 
What purpose did the able and ingenious author contemplate when 
he designed and executed the work? Let himself first offer an 
answer. He says, ‘‘ Whatever may be its defects of execution, it 
has been written in a grave and earnest spirit ; with no attempt to 


make it acceptable to mere novel readers, but with a steadfast view 
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to that development and illustration of principles, of character, and 
of conduct, which the author had proposed to himself from the 
first, in the hope that he might secure the approbation of persons 
of sober, independent, and experienced judgment.” Such is the 
writer’s account of the matter. But the candid, the unprejudiced 
reader will be inclined to modify very considerably this self-com- 
placent view of the performance ; fe eling that whatever may have 
been the author’s intention, he has chictly exhibited himself as a 
rampant political partizan, exalting all that is of purely Tory birth, 
breeding, and keeping above humanity ; ; and painting all that is to 
be identified with the other parties in the state as monstrously 
hideous. Whether such a mode of writing and such principles of 
fictitious concoction be calculated to command the approval of inde- 
pendent and experienced persons, it is for our readers to judge, if 
they can bring themselves to think the occasion worthy of the grave 
inquiry, and that a pure fiction calls for strict judgment. To our 
thinking this author’s exaggerations will never convince, although 
they may amuse; and while we are moved by his pathos, struck 
with his force, and even astonished at the skill with which he relieves 
much legal learning and the dry intricacies of a lawsuit by senti- 
ments and incidents of a romantic nature, we cannot but lament 
that abilities so eminent, and powers to affect so deeply, as this 
writer unquestionably possesses, should have been prostituted to a 
political purpose ; or that they could not be directed to the compo- 
sition of a mere novel, without running riot into politics, and dealing 
in unmeasured personal abuse on the one hand, and unbecoming 
worship on the other. 

Even if the novel had never before appeared, it would not be 
easy in any moderate space to present samples that would convey a 
just idea of our author’s talents and manner, or of the current of 
the story. We shall therefore follow the example of some of our 
contemporaries, and quote two or three passages which contain 
striking sentiments, sketches of character, or observations of life. 
Our first specimen carries us to the West of the Great Metro- 


polis :— 


* Take, for instance, the gay and popular Marquis Gants-Jaunes de 
Millefleurs: but he is worth a word or two of description, because of the 
position he had contrived to acquire and retain, and the influence which 
he managed to exercise over a considerable portion of London society. 
The post he was anxious to secure was that of the leader of ton ; and he 
wished it to appear that that was the sole object of his ambition. While, 
however, he affected to be entirely engrossed by such matters as devising 
new and exquisite variations of dress and equipage, he was, in reality, 
bent upon graver pursuits—upon gratifying his own licentious tastes and 
inclinations with secrecy and impunity. He despised folly, cultivating 
and practising only vice ; in which he was, in a manner, an epicure. He 
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was now about his forty-second year, had been handsome, was of bland 
and fascinating address, variously accomplished, of exquisite tact, of most 
refined taste: there was a slight fulness and puffiness about his fet itures, 
an expression in his eye which spoke of satiety ; and the fact was so. 
Ile was a very proud, selfish, heartless person; but these qualities he 
contrived to disguise from many even of his most intimate associates. An 
object of constant anxiety to him was to ingratiate himself with the 
younger and weaker branches of the aristocracy, in order to secure a dis- 
tinguished status in society; and he succeeded. To gain this point, he 
taxed all his resources ; never were so exquisitely blended, as in his 
instance, with a view to securing his influence, the qualities of dictator 
and parasite ; he always appeared the agreeable equal of those whom for 
life he dared not seriously have offended. He had no fortune, no visible 
means of making money, did not sensibly sponge upon his friends, nor 
fall into conspicuous embarrassments; yet he always lived in luxury ; 
without money, he in some inconceivable manner always contrived to be 
in the possession of money’s worth. He had a magical power of soothing 
querulous tradesmen. He had a knack of always keeping himself, his 
clique, his sayings and doings, before the eye of the public, in sucha 
manner as to satisfy it that he was the acknowledged leader of fashion ; 
yet it was really no such thing; it was a false fashion, there being all the 
difference between him and a man of real consequence in society that there 
is between mock and real pearl, between paste and diamond. It was true 
that young men of sounding name and title were ever to be found in his 
train, thereby giving real countenance to one from whom they fancied 
that they themselves derived celebrity; thus enabling him to effect a 
lodgment in the outskirts of aristocracy : but he could not penetrate inland, 
so to speak, any more than foreign merchants can advance further than to 
Canton in the dominions of the Emperor of China. He was only tolerated 
in the regions of real aristocracy ; a fact of which he had a very galling 
consciousness, though it did not apparently disturb his equanimity, or 
interrupt the systematic and refined sycophancy by which alone he could 
secure his precarious position.” 


A fashionable Preacher :— 


‘*¢’T'was a fashionable chapel, a chapel of ease; rightly so called, for it 
was a very easy mode of worship, discipline, and doctrine, that was there 
practised and inculeated. If I may not irreverently adopt the language 
of Scripture, but apply it very differently, I should say that Mr. Morphine 
Velvet's yoke was very ‘easy,’ his burden very ‘ light.’ He was a popular 
preacher; middle-aged, sleek, serene, solemn in his person and demeanour. 
ife had a very eentlem: inlike appearance in the pulpit and reading-desk. 
There was a sort of soothing, winning elegance and tenderness, in the tone 
and manner in which he prayed and besought his dearly-beloved brethren, 
as many as were then present, to accompany him, their bland and graceful 
pastor, to the throne of the heavenly grace. Fit leader was he of such a 
flock. Ile read the prayers remarkably well in a quiet and subdued tone, 
very distinctly, and with marked,emphasis and intonation; having sedu- 
lously studied how to read the service, under a crack theatrical teacher of 
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elocution, who had given him several ‘ points’—in fact, a new reading 
entirely of one of the clauses in the Lord’s Prayer, and which, he had the 
gratification of perceiving, produced a striking if not indeed a startling 
effect. On the little finger of the hand which he used most, was to be 
observed the sparkle of a diamond-ring; and there was a sort of careless 
grace in the curl of his hair, which it had taken his hairdresser at least 
half an hour before Mr. Velvet’s leaving home for his chapel to effect. In 
the pulpit he was calm and fluent. He rightly considered that the pulpit 
ought not to be the scene for attempting intellectual display: he took 
care, therefore, that there should be nothing in his sermons to arrest the 
understanding or unprofitably occupy it; addressing himself entirely to 
the feelings and fancy of his cultivated audience, in frequently interesting 
imaginative compositions.” 


A humble Companion :— 


“This was Miss Macspleuchan, a distant connexion of the Earl’s late 
Countess—a very poor relation; who had entered the house of the Earl 
of Dreddlington in order to eat the bitter, bitter bread of dependence. Poor 
soul! you might tell by a glance at her that she did not thrive upon it. 
She was about thirty, and so thin! She was dressed in plain white 
muslin; and there were a manifest constraint and timidity about her 
motions, and a depression in her countenance, whose lineaments showed 
that if she could be happy she might be handsome. She had a most lady- 
like air; and there was thought in her brow and acuteness in her eye, 
which, however, as it were, habitually watched the motions of the Earl and 
the Lady Cecilia with deference and anxiety. Poor Miss Macspleuchan 
felt herself gradually sinking into a sycophant; the alternative being that 
or starvation. She was very accomplished, particularly in music and 
languages, while the Lady Cecilia really knew scarcely anything; for 
which reason, principally, she had long ago conceived a bitter dislike to 
Miss Macspleuchan, and inflicted on her a number of petty but exquisite 
mortifications and indignities; such perhaps as none but a sensitive soul 
could appreciate, for the Earl and his daughter were exemplary persons in 
the proprieties of life, and would not do such things openly. She wasa 
sort of companion of Lady Cecilia, and entirely dependent upon her and 
the Earl for her subsistence.” 


Activity the soul of existence :— 


“The language of the ancient orator concerning his art may be applied 
to life, that not only its greatness but its enjoyment consists in action, 
action, action! The feelings, for instance, may become so morbidly sen- 
sitive as to give an appearance of weakness to the whole character; and 
this is likely to be specially the case of one born with those of superior 
liveliness and delicacy, if he be destined to move only in the regions of 
silent and profound abstraction and contemplation—in those refined regions 
which may be termed a sort of paradise, where every conceivable source of 
enjoyment is cultivated for the fortunate and fastidious occupants to the 
very uttermost, and all those innumerable things which fret, worry, and 
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harass the temper, the head, and the heart of the dwellers in the rude 
regions of ordinary life, most anxiously weeded out; instead of entering 
into the throng of life, and taking part in its constant cares and conflicts ; 
scenes which require all his energies always in exercise to keep his place 
and escape being trodden under foot. Rely upon it, that the man who 
feels a tendency to shrink from collision with his fellows, to run away with 
distaste or apprehension from the great practical business of life, does not 
enjoy moral or intellectual health ; will quickly contract a silly conceit 
and fastidiousness, or sink into imbecility and misanthropy ; and should 
devoutly thank Providence for the occasion, however momentarily startling 
and irritating, which stirs him out of his lethargy, his cowardly lethargy, 
and sends him among his fellows—puts him, in a manner, upon a course 
of training, upon an experience of comparative suffering, it may be of 
sorrow, requiring the exercise of powers of which he had before scarcely 
been conscious, and given him presently the exhilarating consciousness 
that he is exhibiting himself—a man.” 


It is seldom that we make our readers much wiser with regard 
to the denouement of a novel; nor shall we now break through our 
general rule, though ten thousand a year be at stake. We there- 
fore pass on that we may have a taste of country life and of rural 
sports as provided in the sayings and doings of the ‘‘Old English 
Gentleman” and his friends. 

It may at once be taken for granted that the story of the “‘ Fields 
and the Woods,” is not a political novel. The fact is, Mr. Mills 
has given us one which is essentially of the hunting, that is, the Mel- 
ton school ; a sphere, it will be said not very prolific, of the staple 
of fashionable or popular fiction, and dealing in fractured heads 
rather than broken hearts. Love, intrigue, villany ; and all the 
intricacies, discoveries and situations which go mainly to the con- 
struction of a tale of romance, seem, if not aliens to the chase, yet 
to be so uncongenial as to forbid them to act in harmony with, and 
be the fitting auxiliaries of, a fox-hunting plot and party. But 
Mr. M. has a purpose and a manner of his own; and whether his 
principles as a novelist be in accordance with the canons of the fan- 
ciful order or not, it is right that he be heard. 

His doctrine is, that not only do country sports yield the highest 
and purest pleasures, but that the love of country is insepara- 
ble from these sports; the absence of this love being, if not 
synonymous with, at least is the opening to the basest and worst of 
results. 

Such being his creed, which we need not much care whether it be 
sound or defective, he has set about composing three volumes to 
give vent to the overflowings of his own feelings on this subject, and 
also to communicate the same to others. He says that he has endea- 
voured to depict the scenes amid which such sentiments with regard 
to the influence of the country as he cherishes can alone be born, 
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though happily they may be “ kept intact, even in the most artificial 
scenes of the most high-viced city.” On the other hand, as it is 
chiefly for the meridian of such a city that he has written, he “ has 
thought proper to adopt that form, and adapt himself to that taste 
which seem to offer him the best chance of being extensively read ; 
for an unread book—even a good one—is as valueless as an unful- 
filled good intention.” It is added,—‘* But though he has endea- 
voured to bind his desultory scenes together by a thread of narrative 
which will give to them a continuous and consecutive interest, no 
one can set less value than he himself does on the materials of which 
that thread is composed, or the skill with which it is spun. In a 
word, if the reader be but satisfied with his scenes of the Fields 
and the Woods, and his portrait drawn from the life, and con amore, 
of the Old English Gentleman, with whose habitat they so essen- 
tially connect themselves, he cares but little what may be thought 
or said of his skill as a writer; if it be but admitted that he has 
some claim to the character of a Sportsman, let who will dispute his 
pretensions as a Novelist.” 

Such being our author’s purpose, we have no hesitation in saying 
that he has fulfilled it in a manner which conveys not only an 
enthusiastically drawn but a fresh and inviting picture of the country, 
—not only of green fields but of rustic characters; and these are 
things which it does not require a sporting knowledge to appreciate. 
Indeed it is the conception, the truth of these pictures that will 
attract the citizen-reader, rather than the story to which they are 
affixed. Mr. Mills is a thorough believer in the creed he pro- 
pounds; he is a zealous and sincere advocate of its doctrines; and 
he urges what he believes and feels with attractive ability. He has 
an eye that readily catches the picturesque in scenery, costume, and 
character; and a pencil that does his perceptions and ideas justice. 
Let us now and at once accompany him to the Hall, and to the 
hero around whom the descriptions and the machinery of the story 
are developed :— 


‘*Scourfield Hall never looked more beautiful than at sunrise on the 
fourteenth of February, in the year of our Lord 18—. The grey mist rose 
slowly from the green turf, and hung upon the river in dense folds, as if 
reluctant to part with its more genial element. The old dark Elizabethan 
building was just tinged with the faint streaks of the rising sun, and the 
ivy-clad porch sparkled in the light, as the dew-wet leaves were shaken in 
the passing breeze. The rooks wheeled from the lofty elms which shaded 
the building, and ‘ cawed’ their matin orisons with praiseworthy observ- 
ance. A robin perched upon a black-thorn warbled his wild strain ; and 
a wood pigeon, roused by the sound from his sluggish repose in a cedar- 
tree, as old as the hills in the distance, whirred from his chosen roost, and 
sped to his morning meal. A large Newfoundland dog walked leisurely 
from the entrance, as a maidservant swung open the massive iron-studded 
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hall-door, and, stretching his shaggy limbs upon the lawn, trotted leisurely 
off, to flirt with a lady pointer through the rails of her kennel. * * From 
gencration to generation, the Manor House and splendid estate had passed 
in a direct line to the heir, without quibble or dispute. No mortgage 
existed to render the possession of the broad lands but a nominal enjoy- 
ment of them ; no fine old oaks came crashing to the ground to pay ‘debts 
of honour,’ but stood, as they had done for centuries, towering to the 
clouds, and stretching forth their time-mossed limbs over the earth that 
nurtured them, like grateful children protecting their mother. The build- 
ing stood upon elevated ground, which, gradually sloping, terminated at 
the edge of a narrow but rapid stream, about three hundred yards from the 
hall. <A thick grove upon the opposite side formed a capacious rookery, 
where those cunning ornithological priests reared their progenies undis- 
turbed by powder or bow. ‘Two hundred acres of even turf, dotted with 
trees of varied foliage, comprised the surrounding park, in which a few 
aged horses and colts were luxuriating. Upon its borders a dense cover 
stood, full of thick underbrush. ‘This was the pet one of surly John Bum- 
stead, the gamekeeper, and was held more sacred in his estimation than the 
village church. The old house, without being magnificent from ornamental 
architecture, was remarkable for its venerable and solid appearance. Of 
the Gothic order, its thick walls were braced with huge beams, and its two 
wings were flanked with turrets. In the centre of the building was a large 
stone porch, over which the arms were rudely carved. A massive oak door, 
studded with iron nails, swung at the end of it, which led to the entrance 
hall. This was so capacious, that the squire used to say he had once, in his 
young wild days, driven his tandem in and turned it round without touch- 
ing the walls. It was about six o’clock, when a window was thrown open, 
and a head emerged. A smile spread gradually over the features as the 
pleasant scene was regarded, and a voice exclaimed, as two hands were 
brought suddenly together with a loud crack, ‘ Here’s a delicious St. Va- 
lentine’s morning !’ 

“© * The squire’s up, by Jennies!’ said a large fat red-faced boy, imme- 
diately under the window, stopping in the act of digging up a flower-root. 

‘*** Jack Tiggle, what are you doing there? At some mischief, I’m 
sure,’ said the voice from the window. 

“* *Tf you please, sir, I—I—I ain’t, sir,’ replied Jack, somewhat con- 
fused. 

‘**¢ You young stoat! stop where you are,’ was the reply.—But the order 
was unheeded. Away ran the boy as fast as he could go, when the head 
was withdrawn. In a few moments the squire issued from the porch, with 
a long-thonged whip in his hand. When he perceived the fugitive flying 
through the shrubbery, he smacked his whip loudly, and with a good-tem- 
pered laugh said, ‘ That boy’s always at some mischief or other.’ 

‘¢ The squire’s costume was one that may still occasionally be seen worn 
by ‘ fine old English gentlemen,’ who, in their way, are great exquisites. 
His hat, or his ‘thatch,’ as he was wont to call it, was rather low in the 
crown, with a brim of extensive dimensions. A few yards of snow-white 
cambric were curled round his neck with scrupulous care. His long- 
waisted coat, with its broad skirt and bright gilt buttons, had as much care 
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bestowed upon its ‘cut’ as any one of Beau Brummel’s. A light buff 
waistcoat, rounded at the hips, descended far upon a pair of spotless buck- 
skin anti-continuations, and a pair of highly-polished top-boots completed 
the attire. The white hair, which peeped in relief under the broad brim, 
indicated that the squire might have seen the summers and winters of more 
than half a century; but his dark blue, clear eyes, even white teeth, and 
unwrinkled countenance occasioned an observer to question the accuracy 
of Time’s index.” 


A spirited sketch of singularly exciting circumstances will be 
found in the passages we are now to quote; and not the less 
animated is the chase and all its preliminary stages, when the fair 
take part in it :— 


**'No one spoke for the next few minutes. The anxious horses stood 
with glaring eyeballs, and strained ears; their hot blood rose in their 
veins, and swelled them like the fibres upon a vine leaf; their nostrils 
were distended with excitement, and an occasional pawing of the ground 
showed the impatience with which they waited for the glorious signal to 
race with the wind, and top the fences like the pinioned birds. The hounds 
had been in the covert some time, yet nothing was heard, save the rustling 
of the thickets as they swept through them, and the cracking of the boughs 
as the huntsman and the old whipper-in rode through the wood.” 


Kate and Agnes have some pretty speculation about the burst, 
and the escape of the stag. ‘The sketch is continued :— 


**¢* Listen!’ exclaimed Kate, quickly. A deep-toned note echoed 
through the wood. ‘ They’ve found him,’ said Titley, raising his eyeglass, 
and tightening his rein with a slight demonstration of nervousness, 
‘Hush!’ said Agnes. ‘ My uncle will be so annoyed if we speak a word 
now. ‘Hark to Trimbush!’ hallooed a well-known voice. It was the 
old whipper-in cheering his favourite’s leading note. ‘ Hark for’ard ! 
hark for’ard! hark to Trimbush!’ responded the huntsman in his musical 
voice. The cry was taken up by the other hounds, who flew to the signal 
given by Trimbush. As each hound took up the exhilarating tune, Wil- 
liam hallooed his name, to cheer and urge the gallant fellows. ‘ Hark to 
Rasselas! hark to Valentine! Red Rose, Dotimont, Reveller!’ shouted 
the huntsman, making the wood ring with the halloo. Now the fiery 
steeds let loose their impatience; they reared upon their haunches and 
pawed the air, as the curbing rein was pulled upon their jaws. Flakes of 
white froth flew from their champed bits, and their flashing eyes seemed 
ready to start from their stockets. More than one rider felt the saddle an 
uncertain seat, long before the ‘ Chevy-ho!’ was given. Scarcely had all 
the pack joined in the music of the chase, when, within fifty yards of the 
pony carriage, out sprung the noble antlered monarch of the forest. From 
the middie of a thicket, at one bound, he leaped thirty feet into the field. 
With head erect, and outstretched limbs, he stood for an instant, deciding 
the course he would take to evade his pursuers. He took his head towards 
the covert, and then, sniffing the wind, he seemed resolved. As the noisy 
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hounds approached him, he started at a trot for a short distance, and, when 
the leading dogs made their appearance upon the edge of the wood, away 
he went to outstrip the wind. ‘ Hold hard, gentlemen,’ bawled the squire— 
‘give time—let them get at it.’ A few fretful seconds—then, ‘Chevy-ho! 
hark for’ard !’ and on swept horses, men, and hounds. Fields and gardens, 
walls, brooks, hedges, ditches, and gates, were rushed through, topped and 
jumped. ‘Oh! how beautiful they look!’ exclaimed Kate. A fence of 
little more than six feet in height was before their horses’ heads. Straight 
as winged arrows they flew at the leap, and cleared the rasper without 
touching a shoe. ‘ Thank Heaven they’re over safely!’ ejaculated Agnes. 
‘But see! uncle is going to jump it. How foolish to run such a risk !’ 
The squire, however, did not appear to think so. Without a swerve, the 
roan neared the barrier. When within a few feet of it he stretched out his 
neck, and, as the squire threw out his whip-hand, and called, ‘Over!’ the 
spirited animal rose at the leap, and bounded across it with the ease of 
thought. All the other sportsmen, however, avoided the fence. Right 
and left they flew; but none followed the squire, until it came to the old 
whipper-in’s turn. With a few tail hounds, he galloped past the pony 
carriage, and lifted his cap to the ladies as they familiarly saluted him. A 
smile was on the old fellow’s features at seeing the crowd rushing helter- 
skelter, to balk the fence. Stumptimber’s ideas of jumping coincided 
precisely with his rider’s—to take everything it pleased God to send. The 
horse approached without the shadow of a flinch. Tom turned his head 
for a moment to look at the ladies, and saw them standing in the carriage 
to have a better view of him. A ray of pride sparkled in his eyes, as he 
encouraged Stumptimber to do his best. Both quitted the earth, were 
poised in the air for a brief moment, and dipping over the fence, reached 
the ground uninjured. The stag soon got a considerable distance before 
his pursuers. Up a steep turf hill he rattled at a tremendous speed, and, 
diving into a valley from the top, became lost to view. The hounds 
streaked after him, making the welkin answer their piercing cry, and in a 
few seconds the pursuing and pursued became lost to the sight of the ladies 
in the carriage.”’ 


We have alluded to the peculiar ground chosen by Mr. Mills for 
his novel, and spoken of its unsuitableness for the machinery, the 
passages of life, and the cast of characters that are generally intro- 
duced into works of fiction. Many even regard field-sports, or the 
practices of hunting, shooting, and angling, but as gross and cruel 
pastimes, capable only of affording amusement to rustics or to de- 
praved tastes. But, while far from joining in this ignorant accusa- 
tion and false sentiment, all know that fox-hunting, for instance, 
must necessarily unfit its votaries for attending on the fair. Absence 
in the chase, fatigue, the burden of sportsmen’s conversation, and 
the extreme anxiety which horses and hounds engross, cannot be 
propitious to love-making and the romance of life. ‘The day was, 
besides, when every run was the prelude to a hard drinking bout. 
That custom, however, is happily banished. But just think of the 
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pains and the luxuries which stables and kennels testify, and say, 
can the patrons and admirers of these establishments be the choicest 
heroes for the novelist ? 

But while far from expecting that sporting novels will ever reach 
the number even of religious ones, we acknowledge that our author 
has constructed an agreeable vehicle for the communication of his 
knowledge and enthusiasm. And this guides us to the remark, that 
ficld-sports, just like every other occupation or thing which can be 
named, are now the subject-matter of a distinct and recognized 
department of literature; and in a variety of shapes, and under 
sundry titles, we have books for the benefit of the uninitiated, the 
edification of the amateur, and the delight of the knowing ones. 
We have Nimrods and Martingales writing as if they were scribes 
and high-priests for the order. We have manuals for young sports- 
men; treatises on the Moor and the Loch,—the Rod and the Gun; 
and even an Encyclopedia, containing the entire science, practical 
details, and history of Rural Sports. And, not to extend our sur- 
vey further, we have Diana Vernons to grace the sphere and recom- 
mend its culture to the gallant and the brave. How different is all this 
to what obtained some sixty years ago, when, as the last number of 
& contemporary journal reminds us, the Monthly Review made 
Beckford’s “ ‘Thoughts on Hunting, in a Series of Familiar Letters 
to a Friend,” the occasion for a violent diatribe against the sport. 
Now, however, we acknowledge that ‘ there is philosophy in a dog- 
kennel, and literature in a fishing-rod.” 

The author of ‘* Modern Accomplishments,” ‘* Modern Flirta- 
tions,” &c. &c. is one of the pleasantest and most instructive female 
writers of the age. Her Scottish sketches and anecdotes are well 
known and deservedly. They have a real national flavour about 
them. Her gossipry is always entertaining, her pictures natural, 
her reflections sensible,—often shrewdly conceived, and the religious 
sentiments into which her mind and feelings becomingly incline to 
run, healthy and liberal. 

When Miss Sinclair essays fiction we hardly like her so well as 
in her provincial descriptions and local gatherings. We could have 
wished that she had planted herself once more in some neuk of 
Auld Scotland, and talked to us through a tidy duodecimo of 
whatever came most fittingly to her hand in that quarter. But we 
trust a good time is coming. In the meanwhile our business is 
with ‘ Ilirtation,” a sentence from the preface claiming insertion. 
She says, “ The only peculiarity to which she makes any pretension, 
in once more presuming to publish, is, that avoiding all caricature, 
all improbability, and all personality, she has introduced a few 
individuals acting and thinking in the ordinary routine of every-day 
life ; while her highest ambition is to represent in natural colours 
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the conduct and feelings of men elevated and ennobled by the influ- 
ence of Christianity.” 

Now, to accomplish all this is exceedingly difficult; just as it 
always is to invest with attractive and impressive features—without 
destroying its essential character, or turning the attention away to 
something else—any ordinary object. It requires, for example, not 
only a mastery in the disposal of the colouring, but consummate 
judgment in selecting the point of view and the period of sunshine 
and shadow, if a painter intends to give beautiful and striking effect 
toa bit of water—a corner of a treeless field—or a section of a 
turnpike road. Miss Sinclair, no doubt, has produced a clever 
novel; it contains much that is interesting, true to nature too, and 
suggestive. But there are sundry symptoms of ungenial labour in the 
Ww ork, — that is, of effort without spirited progression. The dialogues 
are sometimes wiredrawn ; there appearing to be a general want of 
compactness. We suspect that the talents which the present work 
evinces are not precisely those which a novel of three volumes 
demands. ‘The requirements for the composition of such a work are 
peculiar and varied. At the same time we must confess that the 
book came to hand so late in the month as to preclude us from 
giving it a proper examination; and therefore we speak with con- 
siderable diffidence. 

We quote one short specimen of what Miss Sinclair can do with 
individual characters. Many scenes, many of the actors, and many 
passages, taken separately, are equally descriptive and forcible. 
But the example may also show that she has not kept very closely 
to her intention of introducing nothing beyond the ordinary routine 


of every-day life :— 





** Without education or principle, and with no friend on the wide earth 
to confide in or to consult, the two young Anstruthers, like weeds that 
wil] yet flourish though trampled upon, grew up vigorous in body, and 
enthusiastically as well as devotedly attached to each other, with a depth 
and power of affection which appeared, before long, the only redeeming 
quality in characters wherein strong passions and weak principles promised 
little, and threatened much, to all with whom they might hereafter become 
associated. ‘The resemblance between them was as remarkable as their 
attachment, both having dark Italian-looking countenances, of remarkable 
symmetry, with a singularly excitable and determined expression in their 
large lustrous eyes, while it was remarkable that neither could by possibi- 
lity look any one steadily in the face. There was a wild, almost feverish 
brillianey in the eye of Ernest, expressive of a fiery impetuosity, amount- 
ing at times almost to an appearance of insanity, when, after being obliged 
to crouch and flatter for his bread before Lord Doncaster, he would retire 
with Mary, and give loose to all the angry torrent of his long-suppressed 
emotions. The sister’s heart cowered sometimes before the flood of invec- 
tives and imprecations with which he relieved his heart by speaking of his 
wrongs, while he seemed to cherish a gnawing belief that fortune herself 
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had shown him a most unaccountable and undeserved enmity, which he 
was resolved, by fair or by foul means, to subvert. ‘I shall yet rise above 
all the accidents of fortune! It shall be done; I care not how, Mary,’ said 
he sternly. ‘We must not be over-particular on that score; for, as the 
proverb says,—A cat in mittens will never catch mice!’ ”’ 





Art. XV.—The Comic Annual for 1842. By T. Hoop. 


Tnere being no Comic Annual last year, Mr. Hood says, ‘I 
seemed to have said Amen to the § Amenities of Literature, —to 
have deposited my last work on the literary shelf.” He then goes 
on to deliver himself after this fashion: ‘ For a dozen successive 
years some annual volume had given token of my literary existence. 
I had appeared with my prose and verse as regularly as the parish 
beadle—once a year, as certainly as the parochial plum-pudding— 
at the end of every twelve months, like the Stationers’ Almanack. 
My show was perennial, like that of the Lord Mayor. But, alas! 
Anno Domini 1840 was unmarked by any such publication! A tie 
seemed snapped-—a spell appeared to be broken—my engine had 
gone off the rail! Indeed, so unusual a silence gave rise to the 
most sinister surmises. It was rumoured in Northamptonshire that 
I was in a public prison—in Brussels, that I was in a private mad- 
house—and in Cornhill, that I was annihilated. It was whispered 
in one quarter that I had quitted literature in disgust and turned 
fishmonger—in another, that I had enlisted, like Coleridge, in the 
Dragoons—in a third, that I had choked myself, like Otway, with 
a penny roll—in a fourth, that I had poisoned myself, like Chatter- 
ton ; or plunged into the Thames, like Budgell. I had gone like 
Ambrogetti, into La Trappe—or to unsettle myself in New Zealand. 
But the majority of reporters were in favour of my demise; and a 
Miss Hoki, or Poki, even declared that she had seen the Angel of 
Death, whom she rather irreverently called ‘ Great Jacky,’ standing 
beside my pillow.” 

From all this we learn that Hood is in his usual trim and glee, 
the characteristics of which we shall not in the thirteenth year of 
his renown stop to describe further than to say, that fun and pun, 
frolic and simile, sense and drollery, wit and thought, in most 
grotesque guise, abound in this healthy and laughter-shaking | 
Comic. How such whims come into the head of any mortal man, 
by what laws he inverts and connects, or from what sort of mint 
his fancies take their stamp, it is impossible to tell; for although 
we have the impressions and the coinage, no one has seen the curious 
dislocations and adaptations of which the machine that produces all 
these strange creations is susceptible. It is however manifest that 
there is a principle within the Hood; that he is a Poet; and that 
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oft a full stream from a depth wells from his heart as it also does 
from his head; and, to have done with generalities,—that although 
the present Annual gives us chiefly what has elsewhere by degrees 
appeared, the contributions have generally been so welcomed as to 
entitle them to a revised and a collected form of publication. 

The pieces are truly English in regard to subject; some of them 
scrio-comic and preaching touching lessons. Take separable portions, 
for instance, of the fortune and fate of Miss Killmansegg, perhaps 
the richest heiress the world ever saw,—quite a golden prize. Gold 
may be said to have showered with unmeasured lavishness upon her 
from the moment of her birth,—to have at the first almost smothered 
her by the multitude and height of its heaps and manufactures, as 
truly as it afterwards crushed her by its weight. Just attend to the 
christening :— 


* It would fill a Court Gazette to name 
What East and West End people came 
To the rite of Christianity ; 
The lofty Lord, and the titled Dame, 
All di’monds, plumes, and urbanity : 
His Lordship the May’r with his golden chain, 
And two Gold Sticks, and the Sheriffs twain, 
Nine foreign Counts, and other great men 
With their orders and stars, to help M or N 
To renounce all pomp and vanity. 


To paint the maternal Killmansegg, 
The pen of an Eastern Poet would beg, 
And need an elaborate sonnet ; 
How she sparkled with gems whenever she stirr’d, 
And her head niddle-noddled at every word, 
And seem’d so happy, a Paradise Bird 
Had nidificated upon it. 


And Sir Jacob the Father strutted and bow’d, 
And smiled to himself, and laugh’d aloud, 

To think of his heiress and daughter— 
And then in his pockets he made a grope, 
And then, in the fulness of joy and hope, 
Seem’d washing his hands with invisible soap, 

In imperceptible water. 


He had roll’d in money like pigs in mud, 

Till it seem’d to have enter’d into his blood 
By some occult projection : 

And his cheeks, instead of a healthy hue, 

As yellow as any guinea grew, 

Making the common phrase seem true 
About a rich complexion. 
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And now came the nurse, and during a pause, 
Her dead-leaf iti would fitly cause 
A very autu: imal rustle— 
So full of figur:, so full of fuss, 
As she carried ::bout the babe to buss, 
She seem’d to be nothing but bustle. 


A wealthy Nabob was Godpapa, 

And an Indian Begum was Godmamma, 
Whose jewels a Queen might covet— 

And the Priest was a Vicar, and Dean withal 

Of that Temple we see with a Golden Ball, 
And a Golden Cross above it. 


The Font was a bowl of American gold, 
Won by Raleigh in days of old, 

In spite of Spanish bravado ; 
And the Book of Pray’r was so overrun 
With gilt devices, it shone in the sun 
Like a copy—a presentation one— 


Of Humboldt’s § El Dorado.’ 


Gold! and gold! and nothing but gold! 
The same auriferous shine behold 
Wherever the eye could settle! 
On the walls—the sideboard—the ceiling-sk y— 
On the gorgeous footmen standing by, 
In coats to delight a miner’s eye 
With seams of the precious metal. 


Gold! and gold! and besides the gold, 
The very robe of the infant told 
A tale of wealth in every fold, 
It lapp’d her like a vapour! 
So fine! so thin! the mind at a loss 
Could compare it to nothing except a cross 
Of cobweb with bank-note paper. 


Then her pearls—’twas a perfect sight, forsooth, 
To see them, like ‘ the dew of her youth,’ 

In such a plentifui sprinkle. 
Meanwhile, the Vicar read through the form, 
And gave her another, not over warm, 

That made her little eyes twinkle. 


Then the babe was cross’d and bless’d amain ; 
But instead of the Kate, or Ann, or Jane, 
Which the humbler female endorses— 
Instead of one name, as some people prefix, 
Killmansegg went at the tails of six, 
Like a carriage of state with its horses. 
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Oh, then the kisses she got and hugs! 
The golden mugs and the golden jugs 
That lent fresh rays to the midges ! 
The golden knives, and the golden spoons, 
The gems that sparkled like fairy boons, 
It was one of the Kilmansegg’s own saloons, 
But look’d like Rundell and Bridge's! 
* * % * 


There was nothing but guineas glistening! 
Fifty were given to Doctor James, 
For calling the little Baby names ; 
And for saying, Amen ! 


The Clerk had ten, 
And that was the end of the Christening.” 


We must pass over much that is intermediate in the history of 
the heiress, such as her worshippings and avarice, as if a golden 
calf had been set up before her, and the particulars of her marriage 
to a gambling, cruel, and brutish Count. However, we must not 
forget to throw out a hint about her passion for riding and the 
broken leg, in order that the sequel, which was brought about by 
means of a singularly precious substitute for the natural limb, may 
be the better understood. ‘This is the finale :— 


Tis a stern and a startling thing to think 
How often mortality stands on the brink 
Of its grave without any misgiving : 

And yet in this slippery world of strife, 

In the stir of human bustle so rife, 

There are daily sounds to tell us that Life 
Is dying, and death is living! 


Ay, Beauty the Girl, and Love the Boy, 
Bright as they are with hope and joy, 

How their souls would sadden instanter, 
To remember that one of those wedding bells, 
Which ring so merrily through the dells, 

Is the same that knells 
Our last farewells, 
Only broken into a canter ! 


But breath and blood set doom at nought— 

How little the wretched Countess thought, 
When at night she unloosed her sandal, 

That the Fates had woven her burial-cloth, 

And that Death, in the shape of a Death’s Head Moth, 


Was fluttering round her candle! 


As she look’d at her clock of or-molu, 
For the hours she had gone so wearily through 
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At the end of a day of trial— 
How little she saw in her pride of prime 
The dart of Death in the Hand of Time— 
That hand which moved on the dial! 


As she went with the taper up the stair, 
How little her swollen eye was aware 
That the Shadow which follow’d was double ! 
Or when she closed her chamber door, 
It was shutting out, and for evermore, 
The world—and its worldly trouble. 


Little she dreamt, as she laid aside 

Her jewels—after one glance of pride— 
They were solemn bequests to Vanity— 

Or when her robes she began to doff, 

That she stood so near to the putting off 
Of the flesh that clothes humanity. 


And when she quench’d the taper’s light, 
How little she thought as the smoke took flight, 
That her day was done—and merged in a night 
Of dreams and duration uncertain— 
Or, along with her own, 
That a Hand of Bone 
Was closing mortality’s curtain ! 


But life is sweet, and mortality blind, 

And youth is hopeful, and Fate is kind 
In concealing the day of sorrow ; 

And enough is the present tense of toil— 

For this world is, to all, a stiffish soil— 

And the mind flies back with a glad recoil 
From the debts not due till to-morrow. 


Wherefore else does the Spirit fly 

And bid its daily cares good-bye, 
Along with its daily clothing ? 

Just as the felon condemned to die— 
With a very natural loathing— 

Leaving the Sheriff to dream of ropes, 

From his gloomy cell in a vision elopes, 

To caper on sunny greens and slopes, 
Instead of the dance upon nothing. 


Thus, even thus, the Countess slept, 
While Death still nearer and nearer crept, 
Like the Thane who smote the sleeping— 
But her mind was busy with early joys, 
Her golden treasures and golden toys, 
That flash’d a bright 
And golden light 
Under lids still red with weeping. 
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The golden doll that she used to hug! 

Her coral of gold, and the golden mug! 
Her godfather’s golden presents ! 

The golden service she had at her meals, 

The golden watch, and chain, and seals, 

Her golden scissors, and thread, and reels, 
And her golden fishes and pheasants ! 


The golden guineas in silken purse— 
And the Golden Legends she heard from her nurse, 
Of the Mayor in his gilded carriage— 
And London streets that were paved with gold— 
And the Golden Eggs that were laid of old— 
With each golden thing 
To the golden ring 
At her own auriferous Marriage ! 


And still the golden light of the sun 

Through her golden dream appear’d to run, 

Though the night that roar’d without was one 
To terrify seamen or gipsies— 

While the moon, as if in malicious mirth, 

Kept peeping down at the ruffled earth, 

As though she enjoyed the tempest’s birth, 
In revenge of her old eclipses. 


But vainly, vainly, the thunder fell, 

For the soul of the Sleeper was under a spell 
That time had lately embitter’d— 

The Count, as once at her foot he knelt— 

That Foot which now he wanted to melt ! 

But—hush !—’twas a stir at her pillow she felt— 
And some object before her glitter’d. 


’Twas the Golden Leg ;—she knew its gleam ! 

And up she started, and tried to scream, 
But ev’n in the moment she started— 

Down came the limb with a frightful smash, 

And, lost in the universal flash 

That her eyeballs made at so mortal a crash, 
The Spark, called Vital, departed ! 


x * * * 





Gold, still gold! hard, yellow, and cold, 
For gold she had lived, and she died for gold— 
By a golden weapon—not oaken ; 
In the morning they found her all alone— 
Stiff, and bloody, and cold as stone— 
But her Leg, the Golden Leg was gone, 
And the ‘ Golden Bowl was broken!’ ”’ 
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It is difficult to say whether Hood’s jokes look best in verse or 
prose ; in either he rattles on without stint, and apparently without 
exhaustion. One of the cleverest specimens of the latter sort is an 
epistle to D. A. A., Esq., of Edinburgh, and on autographs. ‘These, 
we are told, are of many kinds, but we never dreamt they were so 
like legion as our comic author’s brain has fashioned them. There 
are, according to his high authority, auto-lithographs on flag-stones. 
Some gentlemen in love carve theirs on the barks of trees; others 
on tavern-benches. Shopboys dribble theirs from a skin of water 
on the pavement. A celebrated personage wrote hers with a pen 
grasped between her teeth; another held the implement between 
his toes. Lord Chesterfield did his with a diamond pencil. Human 
blood is the fluid that some have used; and sundry historical pecu- 
liarities are instanced. ‘There have even been autographs written 
by proxy, as did Dr. Dodd; and Hood himself has often traced his 
with a walking-stick on the sea-sand. Little girls grow theirs in 
mustard and cress. Servants scrawl their names on the tea-board 
with slopped milk. ‘* A young lady possesses a book of autographs, 
filled just like a tailor’s pattern-book, with samples of stuff and 
fustian.” These are a few of the varieties mentioned, and samples 
of the side wit and under thought of the curious document on 
autographs. But ere dismissing the volume we must return fora 
short space to the poetry, and select bits of a ‘‘ Tale of a Trumpet,” 
being the biography of a deaf old maid, who is tempted by a pawky 
and loquacious pedlar to purchase an ear-instrument of the kind. 
Was there ever such a redundancy of description, and heaping of 
similitude upon similitude, as the following of the poor woman’s 
condition and extremity ? 


** Of all old women hard of hearing, 
The deafest, sure, was old Dame Eleanor Spearing! 
On her head, it is true, 
Two flaps there grew, 
That serv’d for a pair of gold rings to go through, 
But for any purpose of ears in a parley, 
They heard no more than ears of barley. 


No hint was needed from D. E. F.: 

You saw in her face that the woman was deaf: 
From her twisted mouth to her eyes so peery, 
Each queer feature ask’d a query ; 

A look that said in a silent way, 

‘Who? and What? and How? and Eh? 

I'd give my ears to know what you say !’ 


And well she might! for each auricular 

Was deaf as a post—and that post in particulai 
That stands at the corner of Dyott Street now, 
And never hears a word of a row! 
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Jars that might serve her now and then 
As extempore racks for an idle pen ; 

Or to hang with hoops from jewellers’ shops 
With coral, ruby, or garnet drops ; 
Or, provided the owner so inclined, 
Ears to stick a blister behind ; 
But as for hearing wisdom or wit, 
Falsehood or folly, or tell-tale-tit, 

Or politics, whether of Fox or Pitt, 

Sermon, lecture, or musical bit, 
Harp, piano, fiddle, or kit, 
They might as well, for any such wish, 
Have been butter’d, done brown, and laid in a dish! 
She was deaf as a post, as said before, 

And as deaf as twenty similes more, 
Including the adder, that deafest of snakes, 
Which never hears the coil it makes. 


She was deaf as a house—which modern tricks 
Of language would call as deaf as bricks— 
For her all human kind were dumb; 
Her drum, indeed, was so muffled a drum, 
That none could get a sound to come, 
Unless the devil who had Two Sticks! 
She was deaf as a stone—say one of the stones 
Demosthenes suck’d to improve his tones ; 
And surely deafness no further could reach 


Than to be in his mouth without hearing his speech ! 


She was deaf as a nut—for nuts, no doubt, 
Are deaf to the grub that’s hollowing out— 
As deaf, alas! as the dead and forgotten— 
(Gray has noticed the waste of breath, 

In addressing the ‘ dull, cold ear of Death,’) 
Or the felon’s ear that was stuffed with Cotton, 
Or Charles the First in statue quo ; 

Or the still-born figures of Madame Tussaud, 
With their eyes of glass, and their hair of flax, 
That only stare whatever you ‘ ax ;’ 

For their ears, you know, are nothing but wax. 


She was deaf as the ducks that swam in the pond, 
And wouldn’t listen to Mrs Bond; 

As deaf as any Frenchman appears 

When he puts his shoulders into his ears : 
And—whatever the citizen tells his son— 

As deaf as Gog and Magog at one! 

Or, still to be a simile-seeker, 

As deaf as dog’s ears to Enfield’s Speaker ; 
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She was deaf as any tradesman’s dummy, 

Or as Pharaoh’s mother’s mother’s mummy, 
Whose organs, for fear of our modern sceptics, 
Were plugg’d with gums and antiseptics. 


She was deaf as a nail—that you cannot hammer 
A meaning into, for all your clamour ; 
There never was such a deaf old gammer! 

So formed to worry 

Both Lindley and Murray, 


By having no ear for music or grammar! 


Deaf to sounds, as a ship out of soundings— 
Deaf to verbs, and all their compoundings, 
Adjective, noun, and adverb, and particle— 
Deaf to even the definite article : 

No verbal message was worth a pin, 

Though you hired an earwig to carry it in! 


In short, she was twice as deaf as Deaf Burke, 

Or all the deafness in Yearsley’s work, 

Who in spite of his skill in hardness of hearing, 
Boring, blasting, and pioneering 
To give the dunny organ a clearing, 

Could never have cured Dame Eleanor Spearing.”’ 


Dame Spearing was excecdingly interested about other peoples’ 
affairs, and her deafness may be said to have been a double calamity, 
considering her anxiety to learn all the scandal that was afloat in 
the village, or could be hatched over the tea-table :— 


** In fact, she had much of the spirit that lies 

Perdu in a notable set of Paul Pry’s, 
By courtesy called Statistical Fellows— 

A prying, spying, inquisitive clan, 

Who have gone upon much of the self-same plan, 
Jotting the Labouring Class’s riches ; 

And after poking in pot and pan, 
And routing garments in want of stitches, 

Have ascertained that a working man 
Wears a pair and a quarter of average breeches !” 


At length the Pedlar calls on the lady. He is thus distinguished 
from a regular Shopkeeper :— 


“A man! a pedlar? ay, marry, 
With the little back-shop that such tradesmen carry, 
Stock’d with brooches, ribands, and rings, 
Spectacles, razors, and other odd things, 
For lad and lass, as Autolycus sings ; 
A chapman, for goodness and cheapness of ware, 
Held a fair dealer enough at a fair, 
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But deemed a piratical sort of invader 

By him we dub ‘ the regular trader,’ 

Who luring the passengers in as they pass, 

By lamps, gay panels, and mouldings of brass, 

And windows with only one huge pane of glass, 
And his name in gilt characters, German or Roman, 
If he isn’t a pedlar, at least is a showman !” 


The Pedlar most eloquently recommends his trumpet :— 


** — it isn’t a horn you buy, but an ear; 


Only think, and you'll fine on reflection 
You're bargaining, Ma’am, for the Voice of Affection ; 
For the language of Wisdom, and Virtue, and Truth, 
And the sweet little innocent prattle of youth: 
Not to mention the striking of clocks— 
Cackle of hens—crowing of cocks— 
Lowing of cow, and bull, and ox— 
Bleating of pretty pastoral flocks— 
Murmur of waterfall over the rocks— 
Every sound that echo mocks— 
Vocals, fiddles, and musical box— 
And zounds! to call such a concert dear! 
But I mustn’t swear with my horn in your ear. 
* # * * 

‘It’s not the thing for me—I know it, 
To crack my own tumpet up, and blow it; 
But it is the best, and time will show it. 

There was Mrs. F. 

So very deaf, 
That she might have worn a percussion-cap, 
And been knock’d on the head without hearing it snap; 
Well, I sold her a horn, and the very next day 
She heard from her husband at Botany Bay ! 


* * * % 


Unfortunately the Dame could not resist this torrent, and in an 
evil hour for her purchased the trumpet that is so eloquently trum- 


peted :— 


** The pedlar was gone. With the horn’s assistance, 
She heard his steps die away in the distance ; 
And then she heard the tick of the clock, 

The purring of puss, and the snoring of Shock ; 
And she purposely dropp’d a pin that was little, 
And heard it fall as plain as a skittle! 


’Twas a wonderful horn, to be but just! 
Nor meant to gather dust, must, and rust ; 
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So in half a jiffy, or less than that, 

In her scarlet cloak and her steeple-hat, 

Like old Dame Trot, but without her cat, 

The gossip was hunting all Tringham thorough, 

As if she meant to canvass the borough, 
‘Trumpet in hand, or up to the cavity : 

And, sure, had the horn been one of those 

The wild rhinoceros wears on his nose, 
It couldn’t have ripped up more depravity ! 


Depravity! mercy shield her ears ! 
‘T'was plain enough that her village peers 
In the ways of vice were no raw beginners ; 
For whenever she raised the tube to her drum, 
Such sounds were transmitted as only come 
From the very brass band of human sinners! 


But this was nought to the tales of shame, 
The constant runnings of evil fame, 
Foul, and dirty, and black as ink, 
That her ancient cronies, with nod and wink, 
Pour’d in her horn like slops in a sink : 

While sitting in conclave, as gossips do, 
With their Hyson or Howqua, black or green, 
And not a little of feline spleen 

Lapp’d up in ‘ catty packages’ too, 

To give a zest to the sipping and supping ; 
For stili, by some invisible tether, 
Scandal and tea are link’d together, 

As surely as scarification and cupping ; 
Yet never since scandal drank bohea— 
Or sloe, or whatever it happen’d to be— 

For some grocerly thieves 
Turn over new leaves 

Without much amending their lives or their tea— 
No, never since cup was fill’d or stirr’d 
Were such vile and horrible anecdotes heard, 
As blacken’d their neighbours, of either gender, 
Especially that which is call’d the tender, 
But instead of the sofness we fancy therewith, 
As harden’d in vice as the vice of a smith. 


Women! the wretches! had soil’d and marr’d 
Whatever to womanly nature belongs ; 

For the marriage-tie they had no regard, 

Nay, sped their mates to the sexton’s yard 
(Like Madame Laffarge, who with poisonous pinches 
Kept cutting off her L by inches) ; 

And as for drinking, they drank so hard, 

That they drank their flat irons, pokers, and tongs !”’ 
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We must quote the Moral of this clever satire on scandal-mon- 
vcrs :— 
‘“‘ There are folks about town—to name no names— 

Who much resemble that deafest of dames; 
And over their tea, and muffins and crumpets, 

Circulate many a scandalous word, 

And whisper tales they could only have heard 
Through some such diabolical trumpets.” 


The illustrative cuts by Hood and his friend Mr. Leech cannot 
be described, and must be seen in order to feel their point and lan- 
guage. When scanned as they are married to the letterpress, they 
speak with double power and emphasis. There is pun and fun in 
every one of them. 





NOTICES. 


Art. XVI.—Lights and Shadows of London Life. By the author of 


‘** The Great Metropolis,” &c. 2 vols, 


We have frequently been invited to notice Mr. Grant’s popular works ; for 
popular they are and will remain to be. We have not always trusted to 
his information; and may have sometimes deemed him self-confident 
beyond measure. He is either a careless writer, or perhaps it is the matter 
and not the manner that he is concerned about. But say what reviewers 
will, he is not a man to give over writing, and what is more, his books are 
sure to be read and widely circulated. Nay, we should be sorry were he 
to become in any degree daunted by what an irritable class may utter ; 
for besides never being a dull author, never unentertaining, he communi- 
cates much that is useful and desirable on its own account. Where else, 
for instance, shall we find so much and so varied information concerning 
London and its marvellous features as in his numerous volumes? And 
now, as the ‘‘ Lights and Shadows” convince us that he has so long 
laboured in this boundless field, he is not likely to encounter any compe- 
titor for its culture, or one who knows so well where to find its fertile 
spots. 

These volumes may properly be characterized as a sequel to ‘‘The Great 
Metropolis,” constituting not merely a worthy companion, but one with 
enhancing qualities, and, we think, in some respects of superior merit. 
The ** Lights and Shadows” are numerous, each striking in itself, and the 
whole judiciously blended. We need not strive to name them particularly. 
Quacks and quackery, for example, afford an unmistakable index to a 
copious subject. So do beggars and begging impostors: nor is the fecun- 
dity of such themes too great for Mr. Grants’ handling; his tone being at 
the same time the reverse of sour, bitter, or malevolent. Indeed the tes- 
timony he bears with regard to the manner and extent of private almsgiv- 
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ing and charitable exertions, is gladdening, and furnishes a theme for 
heartiest gratulation. 

There are, to be sure, many Shadows as well as Lights in London Life ; 
and we cordially recommend these volumes to the Philanthropist, if he 
wishes to discover them ; to the legislator, if he is desirous of dealing with 
them ; and to the general reader, if he is inclined to study to advantage ; 


and at the feet of a pleasant teacher, the chequered scenes of ‘‘ The Great 
Metropolis.” 





Art. XVII.—The English Maiden: her Moral and Domestic Duties. 


Aw agreeable volume in respect of subject and treatment. It contains 
addresses and counsels to woman in her various conditions. The style is 
serious as is the purpose of the writer, and the sentiments affectionate, 
sometimes touching. It is impossible for a female to consult the volume, 
whether she be single or married, without reaping benefit, if she be in 
search of good. A part of the work is intended for the direction of the 
fair during engagement. We must quote an anecdote which requires no 
comment :— 

‘Sir Robert Barclay, who commanded the British squadron in the battle 
of Lake Erie, was horribly mutilated by the wounds he received in that 
action, having lost his right arm and one of his legs. Previously to his 
leaving England, he was engaged to a young lady, to whom he was tenderly 
attached. Feeling acutely, on his return, that he was a mere wreck, he 
sent a friend to the lady, informing her of his mutilated condition, and 
generously offering to release her from her engagement. ‘ Tell him,’ 


replied the noble girl, ‘that I will joyfully marry hin, if he has only enough 
of body left to hold his soul.’ ” 





Art. XVIII.—The Songs of Charles Dibdin, chronologically arranged. 
Part I. 


Besipes being chronologically arranged, the edition is to contain the whole 
of Dibdin’s twelve hundred songs, but which have never before appeared in 
a uniform shape, viz. those from the dramatic pieces, next from the mono- 
logue entertainments, and lastly from his miscellaneous works. The music 
of the best is introduced, with new accompaniments for the pianoforte. 
There are notes, historical, biographical, and critical. A memoir of the 
author is to be added: the whole extending to about ten Parts. 

With regard to the speculation it is much to be commended. Dibdin 
was a genuine national writer in every sense. ‘The literature, the music, 
the feelings and prejudices even of Englishmen found in him a hearty 
patron and example. He is without question the greatest sea-lyrical poet 
that ever lived. Who can calculate the influence which he has had in the 
history of our naval glory? Dear and welcome to the sailor were these 
effusions, cheering him in battle, yea and consoling him in captivity ; tend- 
ing also to refine, by the poetic halo which he threw around the profession, 
some of its rougher features. The specimen before us is handsomely got 
up; and altogether the work is deserving of extensive encouragement. 
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Art. XIX.—The Philosophy of Necessity ; or, the Law of Consequences as 
applicable to mental, moral, and social science. By C. Bray. Vol. I. 


We shall be better able to pronounce an opinion of the ‘‘ Philosophy of 
Necessity,” when the more practical and important branch of the work 
comes before us; viz. the volume on social condition, such as that of the 
labouring and industrial classes,—the means of amelioration, and other 
pressing subjects within the range of economics, reform, and government. 
The scope of the subject as indicated in the title of Mr. Bray’s work is of 
vast extent, and therefore requiring not merely a large accumulation of 
knowledge, but a penetrating and independent mind. We cannot say that 
the present portion affords us any very strong grounds of hope that our 
author will be able satisfactorily to grapple with its more interesting 
branches. So far as he has gone, either upon the Philosophy of Mind or 
of Morals, which are the points discussed in Parts I. and II., and filling 
the first volume, we have discovered nothing that is new, or that is even 
remarkably profound and clear. He certainly is incapable of grappling, in 
the moral department, with the existence and uses of evil. Our opinion is 
that the subject is beyond the powers of any man; but why approach it at 
all, if nothing but what is trite can be adduced and urged? We however 
suspend judgment concerning the performance until it is wholly before us. 





Art. XX.—Illustrations of the Tragedies of Aischylus and Sophocles, from 
the Greek, Latin, and English Poets. By J. F. Boyes, M.A. 


“Wir an Introductory Essay,” says the title-page of our copy, but which 
is not to be found in it. The tragedies selected are ‘The Suppliants ;” 
‘*The Seven against Thebes ;” and “* Prometheus Chained.” The Illustra- 
tions present a great number of parallel passages, where coincidences of 
thought, if not imitation and borrowed ideas, are detected. We do not 
always see that the resemblance is remarkable ; but a more striking proof 
of scholarship, and especially of extensive reading of the poets in sundry 
languages could not be adduced. 





Art. XXI.—A Search into the Old Testament. By Joseru Hume. 


Mr. Ilume’s design is to trace the claims of the Old Testament of being 
the Depository of Divine Communications ; and he strives to silence scep- 
tics by the proofs which internal evidence furnishes. But before he is 
likely to convince the infidel he must meet him on more neutral ground 
than that which he has chosen, or start with some admitted principles as 
well as facts common to both sides ; otherwise his system of avoiding and 
overcoming difficulties will be objected to, and much of his superstructure 
regarded as fanciful. We ourselves believe that he has truth on his side ; 
but we do not think he has marshalled the evidences of that truth in such 
a way as to silence asubtle unbeliever. His style, however, is firm, close, 
and lucid. 
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Art. XXII.—The Bard, and Minor Poems. By Joun W. Orn. 


TuereE is one peculiarity about this volume. Mr. Ord, we believe, is 
alive and active, yet these poems have been “ Collected and edited by John 
Lodge.” We strive not to account for the anomaly. With the exception 
of the Bard, the poems are as miscellaneous as can be; and although the 
themes are either too insignificant, or the manner of treatment too fugitive, 
to call for any particular notice, they are rhythmical, flowing, and sweet. 
The Bard is a juvenile production and is pleasant reading. The author 
appears from the first to have had a facility in the art of versification. 





Art. XXIII.—Hours in Norway: Poems. To which is added, a Version 
of OcHLENSCHLAGER’s Axel and Valborg, a Tragedy. By Rosenr 
Meason Laine. : 


Tue original poems are above the average pieces of the day; they go 
sometimes beyond mediocrity, unless we are to a certain degree misled by 
the novelty of the scenes and subjects which the author has seized. The 
version of the Danish tragedy—that is, the very free translation, we presume, 
introduces events, supposed to have occurred many centuries ago. Insur- 
mountable difficulties appear to stand in the way of the union of two 
lovers. Not only does religion but the sovereign’s will intervene. Still 
the one is overcome by the Pope’s dispensation, and the other by the 
generosity of the monarch. Yet, the drama ends tragically. The stirring 
attributes required, at least on the English stage, appear to be wanting in 
this piece. But there is much that is fine and profound in it. 





Art. XXI1V.—Rudolf of Varosny ; a Tragedy. By J. A. Buackwe tt. 


Wuertuer founded on fact or not, the story, as told by Mr. Blackwell, is 
unsuited to the tragic drama ; unless, indeed, its horrors be greatly sub- 
dued, and a poetic power be brought to bear upon it which our author 
assuredly does not possess. It may be true that a ruffian nobleman was 
his son’s rival for a lady’s hand ; that he carried her off by force ; that he 
was killed by that son, whom the law in consequence condemned; and 
that the fair one fell down dead on seeing the youth beheaded. But these 
horrors must not be exhibited and described as Mr. Blackwell has done. 





Art. XXV.—The Life of Christians during the First Three Centuries of 
the Church. 

Tuts is one of the volumes of the Biblical Cabinet, and contains a transla- 

tion of a series of Sermons by a German divine on the subject mentioned 


in the title. The work brings before us, with much feeling and verisimili- 
tude, the manners and habits of the primitive Christians. 


W. Tyler, Printer, Bolt Court, London 
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